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Tue continent of Africa affords a remarkable instance of hu- 
man knowledge and human ignorance. Of a surface extending 
over nearly one fourth of the terrestrial portion of the globe, 
we know scarcely more than the outlines, and yet much of what 
we do know is derived from the very traditions and records of 
the most remote antiquity. When history first shines upon the 
world, it displays the land of Egypt, bright with the glories of 
civilization, of learning, and of science. While Europe was a 
desert, inhabited by naked savages, and the empires of Asia, 
vast and venerable as they are, were in the rudeness of infancy, 
that country was governed by mighty kings, and displayed a 
refinement only to have been obtained in the progress of time. 
With the history of Egypt, of Carthage, and of Numidia, we 
are better acquainted than with the early annals of most Euro- 
ropean and Asiatic nations; and the fathers of poetry have con- 
ferred on this continent the fame of being the favourite seat of 
the gods, and the ultimate resort of the blest. Yet while centu- 
ries rolled onward, each, in its course, presenting fresh in- 
formation of the contiguous quarters of the globe, and at last 
opening to the boldness of enterprise and science, a new hemi- 
sphere, they scarcely increased our knowledge of Africa, and 
enabled us to add to the information derived from antiquity, lit- 
tle more than the surveys of its eastern and western shores, and 
the small territory which commerce explored around its south- 
ern promontory. 
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It was not to be supposed that a field, apparently so fruitful of 
adventure, could long escape the notice of modern enterprise ; 
or that a region so vast, and full as it was known to be of po- 
pulous kingdoms and cities, would be long neglected by the all- 
searching eye of modern commerce. Restless curiosity, inquir- 
ing science, the grasping speculation of trade, and perhaps we 
may add the charity of the pious and humane to extend to be- 
nighted nations the lights of religion and knowledge, have each 
in turn endeavoured to raise the veil, and have each in turn 
given to that fatal sepulchre lives of inestimable value. Yet the 
sacrifice has not been altogether abortive; if all is not accom- 
plished, much has been attained, and by scarcely perceptible 
degrees, the map of central Africa ceases to present the blank 
which it did half a century ago. ; 

To trace these degrees, will, we think, be a useful and agree- 
able task; and it will better prepare our readers to understand 
and appreciate the discoveries of the last few years, to which it 
is our intention more especially to call their notice. 

Our first A ye mag knowledge of Africa, if we except 
the incidental notices of it met with in the Scriptures, is de- 
rived from the charming narrative of the father of history. 
He who had extended his personal observation over so many, 
and his careful inquiries to all the known regions of the earth ; 
who delighted in collecting and relating the wonders of nature, 
and the peculiarities of mankind ; and who combined in his de- 
lightful pages, all that tvas calculated to attract, to instruct, and 
to please, the curious and intelligent multitude, before whom he 
intended to recite them; could not pass over, could not dwell 
without more than usual interest, on a land remarkable, beyond 
every other, for what was wonderful in the productions of nature 
and of art. Its mountains buried in the clouds, its rivers whose 
sources were unseen by human eyes, its islands of the desert 
blooming with perpetual spring, its enormous serpents, its fe- 
rocious wild beasts, were scarcely more attractive to his eager 
imagination, than the antiquity of its kings, the mysterious learn- 
ing of its priests, the strange customs of its religion, the vast 
grandeur of its monuments, and the inscrutable records of past 
ages, which adorned the sides of its obelisks and temples. On 
the geography and the history therefore of this country, he has 
dwelt with more than usual fulness; and from his narrative we 
are able to fix, with considerable accuracy, the portion of Africa 
which was really known to the Greeks. 

In the time of Herodotus, then, a pretty correct knowledge 
existed of the northern coast, and the several nations which 
succeeded one another from Egypt to the pillars of Hercu- 
les. It was known that these countries extended to the south, 
as far as a wild and mountainous region inhabited by wild beasts, 
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beyond which lay a vast sandy desert. Of the other coasts, the 

information was less accurate ; it was indeed asserted to be sur- 

rounded on all sides by the sea, except at the isthmus of Suez; 

, and a band of Pheenician navigators are reported to have sailed 
from the Red Sea round the cape of Good Hope, and to have re- 
turned through the Atlantic and Mediterranean. Little inform- 
ation of course was obtained from this voyage, and its very ac- 
complishment has been doubted, though we think on insufficient 
grounds ; yet it proves that an accurate belief as to the general 
shape of Africa then existed; a belief which is confirmed by 
the circumstance, that Xerxes sentenced Sataspes, a nobleman 
of Persia, to a voyage round Africa, as the punishment of 
some crime. It is evident, however, that beyond these vague 
and general ideas, an acquaintance with the African coasts, in 
the time of Herodotus, was limited to those which border on 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas. Of the interior, more was 
known at that period than might at first be expected. Along the 
Nile, the great guide into the desert, nations, towns, aid peo- 
ple, are mentioned with the appearance of considerable certain- 
ty; and the most southern point, in the country of the Auto- 
moli, is fixed as far as a hundred and four days’ journey from 
Elephantina, the modern Assouan, and the boundary of Upper 
Egypt. But of central Africa, or that portion of the desert 
lying to the westward of Egypt, nothing was known, except 
what was gathered from the rash enterprises of Cambyses, 
which probably extended to a very short distance ; and from the 
bold exploits of five young Nassamonians, who seem to have 
j been led by much the same spirit of romantic adventure, that 
(7 characterises the travellers of the present day. These young 
men, living on the coast of the Mediterranean, near the present 

town of Tripoli, sons of the principal citizens, and actuated 

solely by the desire of exploring the vast and unknown country 

to the south, which had always been regarded with so much mys- 

tery and wonder, penetrated beyond the cultivated coast, and af- 

ter passing the mountainous region, pursued their journey through 

the sandy desert ; being taken prisoners by a body of black men, 

L they were carried to a city inhabited also by negroes, and traversed 
by a river flowing from west to east, in which they beheld cro- 

codiles; they afterwards safely effected their return home. The 

river Herodotus believed to be the Nile, and modern geographers 

have also supposed it to be the Niger. 

In the century succeeding that when Herodotus flourished, the | 

only expedition into the interior of Africa of which we have any . 

account, is the march of ‘Alexander with his victorious army, 

to the temple of Jupiter Ammon. This great prince, not more | 

remarkable for his skill in battle and the extent and splendour of 

his conquests, than for the penetrating and prudent zeal with 
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which he examined and regarded the institutions and resources 
of the countries he overran, and the ardour with which he visit- 
ed and viewed every spot immortalized by poetry, history, or 
tradition, after marching through the country on both sides of 
the Nile, from Memphis to Heliopolis, undertook this expedi- 
tion, one of the most famous in history, apparently from blend- 
ed motives of ambition, curiosity, and public utility. He desir- 
ed the auspices of the same mysterious oracle, whose responses 
had been given to Perseus, Hercules, and Croesus; he was anx- 
ious to view the far-famed island of the desert, where the father 
of the gods had fixed his seat, at the same time as at Dodona, 
the oldest oracle of Greece; and he sought to open new paths 
for commerce and adventure, into lands which were reported to 
be populous and rich, His march, though not extending far into 
the interior, certainly gave additional and more certain informa- 
tion relative to those regions, and added considerably to the ac- 
curacy of geographical knowledge. 

In the following century, the third before the Christian era, 
ought to be placed the observations of Eratosthenes, Eudoxus, 
and probably Hanno the Carthaginian; though of the latter, the 

riod is uncertain. Eratosthenes, the librarian of Ptolemy 

hiladelphus at Alexandria, though evidently ignorant of the ex- 
tent of the African continent to the south and its true shape, 
was well acquainted with the course of the Nile to a very high 
point; for he describes its two branches flowing from the east, 
under the names of the Astabaras and Astapus—the Bahr el 
Abiad and the Tacazze of the moderns—and the great bend 
which it makes in passing through Nubia and Dongola. £uw- 
dozus, an enterprising native of Cyzicus, on an accidental visit to 
the library of Alexandria, was fired with the desire of ex- 
ploring the remote course of the same noble river; this plan he 
afterwards changed to a voyage along the eastern coast, though 
the point he reached is uncertain, and subsequently to an ex- 
pedition westward, with the hope of making the circuit of the 
continent, in which, however, after proceeding some distance 
southward along the Atlantic shore, he lost his vessels on a shoal, 
and was obliged to return in a small one constructed from their 
timbers, Hanno the Carthaginian was more successful, if the 
narrative which has come down to us is to be considered as au- 
thentic ; with an incredible armament of sixty vessels, and thirty 
thousand persons, he sailed from the pillars of Hercules, found- 
ed several cities on the coast as he proceeded southward, passed 
by regions where the land appeared to be in a blaze, and where 
at night tumultuous shouts and wild’ music were heard, and 
where the inhabitants, though of human form, were covered with 
hair; and then visited the river Lixus, and the islands of Cerne 
and Gorillez. The extent of this voyage has been of course a 
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subject of dispute among geographers, who, though they seem 
to have agreed in considering the wonders we have mentioned 
as the burning of grass and shrubs, the nightly revels of the ne- 
groes natural in a warm climate, and the herds of the ourang- 
outang, differ as to its southern termination by a distance of four- 
teen hundred miles. M. Gosselin, in the ‘Geographie des Anciens,’ 
would limit the Lixus to the modern river Lucos, Cerne to the 
present Fidala, and Gorilla to the country around Cape Nun ; 
while, according to Rennell, the river mentioned by Hanno is 
the Senegal, Cerne is the present island of Arguin, and the 
whole voyage reached a little beyond Sierra Leone. 

Of the discoveries of the three succeeding centuries, we have 
no record; but about one hundred years after the Christian era, 
the ‘‘Periplus of the Erythrean Sea’’ points out the progress 
which had been made in exploring the eastern coast. This is 
traced regularly from the Red Sea, through the straits, to cape 
Aromata, the present Guardafui; thence southward, aleng the 
shores of Azania or Ajan, to the island of Ecrevedvoppevovdnoras. 
From this place, whose unpronounceable name it is impossible 
to recognise even in the extraordinary nomenclature of African 
or Arabian geography, two days’ sail brought the navigator to 
Rhapta, a flourishing seaport, supposed by Dr. Vincent to be the 
modern Quiloa. Though the author of the Periplus made this 
the southern termination of the coast, and supposed it to run 
thence westward to the Atlantic, Marinus a T'yrian geographer, 
extends it southward to Prasum, probably the present cape 
Delgado. 

In the second century, the geography of the ancient world 
was illustrated by the labours and research of the enlightened 
Ptolemy. He gives up the idea, which appears to-have existed 
from the time of Herodotus, that the main stream of the Nile 
flowed from a great river running westward through cen- 
tral Africa, and fixes its origin in the Mountains of the Moon. 
He speaks of the Niger and Gir, two very large rivers (ueyeso 
norayor) Which water the great region of Libya Interior, and has 
been supposed by these to mean the modern Niger, and some 
river in the kingdom of Bornou. This has indeed been doubted, 
and it has been asserted that Ptolemy was acquainted only with 
those streams which are north of the great sandy desert ; it must 
be confessed that his descriptions are vague, and his knowledge 
of distances and positions very inaccurate, yet we are inclined 
to think, after weighing all circumstances, that it is most proba- 
ble the rivers alluded to, were really those of central Africa, of 
which he had obtained information from the gold traders, and 
other merchants, who must have penetrated thither either from 
Egypt or Numidia; or from adventurers, as bold as the young 
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Nassamonians, who in all probability were found in the lapse of 
four or five centuries. 

The knowledge or conjectures of ‘Ptolemy satisfied his suc- 
cessors for five hundred years. The records of the lower em- 
pire contain no new information relative to Africa. In that long 
interval, indeed, insurrection and tyranny, from time to time, 
made its provinces the theatre of wars; an ambassador from the 
great Justinian sought a commercial alliance with the remote 
tribes along the Nile; the holy zeal of Christianity gave to the 
northern cities some of the most famous fathers of its church; 
and vestiges of the true faith, planted at that early age, are said 
to be still visible in the savage towns of Senaar and Dongola ; yet 
at no period does the ardour of war, commerce, or religion, seem 
to have led the subjects of the empire beyond the fastnesses of 
Mount Atlas, and the wild tribes and barren deserts of Nubia, 
or to have extended the limits of geographical knowledge, be- 
yond those known in the age of the Antonines. P 

In the seventh century, the victorious Amrou planted the 
standard of Mahomet on the borders of the Nile; and the vast 
valley of that river, which he vieWed with wonder and delight, 
became, as far as Nubia, the seat of the conquerors, who soon in- 
troduced those modes of intercourse and traffic which had long 
been familiar in the extensive steppes and deserts of Asia. New 
routes into the interior were explored ; caravans were establish- 
ed; the camel, which the Arab looked on as the peculiar gift of 
heaven to his race, was transported with him to a congenial cli- 
mate; and the interior of Africa, losing by degrees the myste- 
rious and savage character which had been so long attached to 
it, became the dwelling of many Moorish tribes, who introduced 
the religion of Mahomet, and substituted their own crafty com- 
merce and treacherous depredations, for the pagan ignorance and 
barbarism they found there. Yet, after all, the stock of correct 
geographical information derived from this intercourse, has been 
less than might be supposed ; few Arabians of much knowledge 
seem to have visited it, or at least to have recorded their obser- 
vations; and we have chiefly to rely on the inaccurate accounts 
of travelling traders. From the writings of the Arabian geo- 
graphers, however, who thus obtained their information, we are 
alone enabled to delineate the discoveries of seven hundred suc- 
ceeding years. These may be divided into two classes, facts and 
hypotheses. The former consist in the statements that there is 
a large river in central Africa, which they call the Nile of the 
Negroes, running from east to west; that it flows into the At- 
lantic ocean; that at its mouth is an island called Ulil or Oulili, 
from which great quantities of salt are obtained ; that proceeding 
up it towards the east, we arrive in forty days at Gano, (Kano) 
en the northern bank, a large and famous city, where the king’s 
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palace was adorned with glass windows, and works of sculpture 
and painting, and his throne ornamented by a piece of pure 
gold weighing thirty pounds; that eight days’ journey east of 
Kano, is Wangara, an island three hundred miles in length, form- 
ed by branches of the Nile, which overflow it during the rainy 
season, depositing at those times large quantities of gold dust, 
which are afterwards collected by the people, and become the 
principal article of exchange with foreign traders; that passing 
this island or swamp, and still pursuing a course eastward up the 
river, we reach, in a journey of forty-five days from Kano, the 
city of Cauga, (Kouka) where the river widens into a large fresh- 
water lake ; that north of this, extended the kingdom of Koku, 
one of the most powerful and spléndid in Africa, and which ap- 
pears to be the modern empire of Bornou. In proceeding east- 
ward from Kouka, the route towards Egypt seems to have left 
the banks of the river, and diverged towards the north-east, 
reaching the Nile at Dancala, (Dongola) in about sixty days. 
The Arabian geographers have evidently endeavoured to con- 
nect these facts, with the opinion long current, that this river 
and the Nile of Egypt were the same; but as this had been 
founded on the belief, that the former flowed in an easterly di- 
rection, they were obliged to do so by a new hypothesis—which 
was, that the Nile had its source considerably to the south in the 


‘Mountains of the Moon, as, indeed, Ptolemy had asserted, and 


that then flowing northerly it reached.a point in Abyssinia, 
where it separated, one stream continuing north, through Egypt, 
to the Mediterranean ; the other flowing west, through the land 
of the Negroes, to the Atlantic. The facts and opinions we have 
thus noticed, are important, as showing the progress of informa- 
tion; but it should be recollected that the former appear to be no- 
thing more than scattered and uncertain memoranda obtained 
from merchants, and the latter are mere conjectures founded on 
them, and on systems previously formed. 

The fifteenth century is marked by the most extraordinary 
discoveries which have ever occurred, those of the new world, 
and of a passage by sea to India. These were not the result 
of accidental information or visionary theories, but the reward 
of scientific enterprise. The latter, which was accomplished 
by the Portuguese, was necessarily preceded by an examina- 
tion of the western coast of Africa, as far as the cape of Good 
Hope. To this they had been first led by their voyages to the 
cape de Verd islands, and prosecuting it, step by step, in 147} 
they reached the line; in 1484, discovered and took posses- 
sion of the coasts of Guinea, Benin, and Congo; and in 1498 
doubled the cape. Nor were their inquiries confined merely to 
the coast; they early began to cast their eyes towards the in- 
terior, or at least to secure to themselves a permanent footing 
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with the nations on whose shores they had settled. Taking ad- 
vantage of an application for assistance, made to them by Be- 
moy, a prince of the Jalofs, a tribe inhabiting the southern bank 
of the Senegal, who complained of having been unjustly driven 
from his throne, they fitted out a large armament, baptized the 
fallen monarch, and with a large host of soldiers and priests, 
under the direction of Pero Vaz d’Acunha, landed on the shore 
of the river; there they erected a fort, and prepared to invade 
the rebellious kingdom. Bemoy, however, being slain, either 
by accident or design, before he left the fleet, the hostile march 
was given up, and alliances were formed with some of the most 
powerful princes; those particularly mentioned are the kings of 
Tongubutu, Mandi Mansa, and Foulahs, the former being proba- « 
bly the present Tombuctoo and Manding, and the latter, a tribe 
still known by the same name. The Portuguese certainly did | 
not penetrate into these countries themselves; but the informa- 
tion they obtained in their intercourse with the natives is inter- 
esting. They were told that the Senegal was the outlet of the 
great river of central Africa, which derived its source in the 
lakes far to the east, and of course flowed in a westerly direc- 
tion, thus confirming the opinions of the Arabian geographers ; 
that its banks were fertile, and covered with populous countries 
and large cities, the most famous of which were Tombuctoo and 
Genn4, (probably Kano;) and that the great sandy desert ex- 





| 
tended from the Atlantic to the Nile, bounded to the south by 
the river Senegal. Nor were these inquiries confined to the co- i 
lonies north of the equator; those settled on the river Congo, ; 
or Zaire as it was called by the natives, pursued them with 4 
equal zeal. They converted the king of that country, with all . 
his nobles, and a hundred thousand of his subjects, to Christia- | 
nity, after the pious labours of a month; but as a faith so sud- 4 


denly adopted sat rather lightly on the wearers, it was thrown 
off with prompt indignation, on an intimation of the missiona- 
ries that the monarch should dismiss all but one of his numer- 
ous wives. The narrative of Barros is filled with amusing 
accounts of the miracles which were, from time to time, 
wrought among this favoured people, and the various vicissi- 
tudes of success and failure, which attended the labours of the 
Portuguese, in the efforts to effect their two great objects, the 
establishment of the true faith, and the discovery of the king- 
dom of Prester John; in both, notwithstanding successive ’ 
missions of priests and ambassadors, they unfortunately fail- 
ed; so that referring our readers to the narratives themselves, 
for the interesting particulars, we shall merely note down what 
was-learnt of the interior. This does not seem to be much, for 
it extended no farther than the information, that twenty moons, 
or seven hundred miles from the coast of Congo, was a very 
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large kingdom, whose prince was called the Ogané; that the 
kings of in were a sort of feudatories to him; and that on 
the death of any one of them, he confirmed the territory to his 
successor, by a staff or sceptre, a brazen helmet, and a brazen 
eross to be worn round his neck. The monarch was himself hid 
from sight behind a silk curtain, exhibiting only his foot. From 
the similarity of name, the Ogané has been supposed to be the 
king of Kano. 

To the result, such as it is, of these discoveries of the Portu- 
guese, which embrace the whole of the sixteenth century, we 
have to add the information, much more important, of another 
traveller in the same interval. It is indeed the first narrative on 
record, made by any European who had himself penetrated into 
central Africa. When the cruelty and impolicy of Ferdinand 
drove from Spain the best portion of his subjects, Leo, a cele- 
brated philosopher of Granada, sought and found a refuge in the 
court of Fez; employed by his new sovereign as an ambassador, 
he visited many lands, and among others the remote regions of 
the same continent; and being at last captured by pirates and 
carried to Rome, he occupied the evening of his days, in record- 
ing his adventures. Blending, like Herodotus, what he had 
himself seen, with what he had only heard, the credit of his 
whole narrative was impaired, but, as in the case of the histo- 
rian, posterity seems to have acknowledged, in some degree, the 
veracity of the former, while it has classed the latter with the 
many similar tales, that adorn the long history of African re- 
search. The points of information obtained from Leo, are prin- 
cipally the following :—that the Niger flowed from east to west, 
as he knew from having himself navigated it; that it was not 
united with the Nile of Egypt, but rose in a lake south of Bor- 
nou, whose position agrees with the the Cauga or Kouka of the 
Arabians; that Kano had lost its supremacy, and Tombuto (Tom- 
buctoo) become the principal city, and capital of a kingdom of 
the same name; that at Kabra, a town on the Niger, a few miles 
from it, merchants sailed with their commodities westward to 
Guinea, a country extending along the Niger to the ocean; that 
Tombuctoo was large and rich; and that great quantities of gold 
were found in the mountains to the south. 

The seventeenth century brought new adventurers into the 
field. The Portuguese extended their observations more into the 
interior; and the French and English, actuated by a spirit of 
eommercial enterprise, determined to penetrate those regions 
which the tradition of antiquity had represented as the seat of 
spontaneous wealth, and the more credible narrative of Leo had 
described as abounding in gold. Noticing the discoveries of these 
nations, during this century, in turn, we find the Portuguese 
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missionaries gradually proceeding up the Congo, easily convert- 
ing the natives to Christianity, until they touch the fatal point 
of dismissing their wives, or abstaining from their favourite ban- 
quets on human flesh, when they immediately rebel.. The his- 
tory of these pious labourers, and the dangers they encountered, 
form as hitherto, the engrossing subject of their narratives, and 
are full of interest; we could dwell on them with pleasure, but 
we are already admonished, by the number of pages we have 
occupied, that our remarks should be confined .to the progress 
they made in geographical discovery. Towards the north-east, 
they pursued the shores of the river Congo, or Zaire, passing 
the nations of Pango and Sundi, tributaries of the king of Con- 
go; three hundred and thirty miles from the ocean, they reach- 
ed the cataract of the river; seventy miles beyond this, they 
found the city of Concabella, a large and powerful place, the ca- 
pital of a kingdom of the same name; it was tributary to the 
larger kingdom of Micocco, which extended far to the north- 
east, inhabited by ferocious savages, who were the terror of sur- 
rounding tribes; this circumstance seems to have restrained the 
zeal of the missionaries, ardent and fearless as they undoubtedly 
were, for their excursions never appear to have reached beyond 
Concabella. In addition to these discoveries, should be added 
two important facts, which are to be collected from the narra- 
tives in general ; first, the immense velocity and size of the river 
Congo, the former of which is so great as only to be overcome 
by keeping close along the shore, while it is perceived to freshen 
the waters of the ocean to the distance of many leagues, and the 
latter is said not to be less than twenty-eight miles at its mouth; 
secondly, the existence of a point not very far above Concabella, 
where there is a union of two large streams, forming the Congo, 
one from the north called the Bancaro, whose source is unknown, 
and one from the south-east, called the Berbela, or Zaire pro- 
er. 

The discoveries of the French, in the seventeenth century, 
arose, as we have mentioned, from commercial enterprise. Four 
companies were created one after the other, according to the cus- 
tom of the times, with a grant of monopoly of the trade; and 
though as might be expected they failed, through bad manage- 
ment and the fraud of agents, in the expected success, they were 
the means of affording some information. The persons sent out 
to Africa, ascended the river Senegal, and carried on a profitable 
traffic with the natives on its banks. They passed through the 
kingdoms of the Foulahs and the Jaloffs, as far as Galam. Be- 
yond the latter, about six hundred miles from the ocean, they 
penetrated but a short distance, and their knowledge of the 
country east of it was obtained from the natives. From them 
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they learned that beyond Galam were the kingdoms of Bam- 
barra, and Tombuctoo ; they differed as to the course of the Ni- 
ger; some asserting that it flowed to the east, while the more 
general statements were, that its course was westerly, fhrough 
the kingdom of Gingala, (Jinbala,) spreading into the lake Ma- 
beria, (Dibbie) and after resuming its course, dividing at a place 
called Barakota into two branches, one of which formed the 
Gambia; and the other, and principal one, the Senegal ; by these 
outlets it discharged ‘itself into the Atlantic. 

In England, an unbounded zeal was excited to explore the in- 
terior of western Africa in search of gold. In 1618, a com- 
pany was formed for the purpose. In 1621, one of their agents, 
of the name of Jobson, ascended the Gambia as far as Tenda. 
Beyond this, no British traders penetrated, and they appear to 
have confined their operations merely to a small traffic with the 
natives, and interminable inquiries for mines of gold. 

The succeeding century is more fruitful of adventure, and con- 
tains much to be recorded both of French and English travellers. 
In 1713, the French succeeded in erecting a fort and making a 
permanent settlement at Dramanet, and penetrated into the king- 
dom of Bambouk, situated still higher up on the south shore of the 
Senegal, and abounding in gold. They opened an intercourse 
with the natives, much more intimate than had previously ex- 
isted ; and the works published by those who visited the coun- 
try, contain many interesting notices of its natural productions, 
and the habits and manners of the negroes. They made no fur- 
ther progress, however, in discovery, than that which we have 
mentioned, unless, indeed, we include the valuable information 
derived from the narratives of Saugnier and De Brisson, two 
French gentlemen who were wrecked on the coast opposite the 
Sahara or great desert. They have described the country, and 
the manners and customs of the tribes, from Morocco to the Se- 
negal, with much accuracy; but their observations did not ex- 
tend far from the Atlantic shore. 

The English were more successful ; and the travellers of that 
nation added more during the eighteenth century to the accurate 
geographical knowledge of the interior Africa, than had been 
given at any preceding period. The trading speculations which 
had been carried on by them, as we have already seen, for a hun- 
dred years, were still pursued, and reached, in several instances, 
as fas as Tenda, the place where Jobson stopped ; and the inter- 
course thus created, added greatly to the correct information pre- 
viously obtained. Yet, this very circumstance, in truth, display- 
ed more clearly to men of science, within what narrow limits 
that information was confined, how profound was the ignorance 
which still existed of a large portion of the world, and how neces- 
sary it was to employ other means, than mere commercial expedi- 
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tions, to dispel it. In addition to these motives, perhaps another 
scarcely less powerful, tended, towards the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, to attract the observation of the enlightened 
men of England towards central Africa—we allude to the new 
views which began to be taken of slavery and the slave-trade. 
Africa, from this circumstance became more a subject of won- 
der and curiosity ; its examination was thought to belong to men 
of enterprise and intelligence deputed for the purpose ; and the 
results, it was believed, would gratify at once the philanthropist 
and philosopher, and justify the expenditure of money exclusively 
for that purpose, unconnected with the less liberal objects of 
commercial speculation and profit. This led in 1788 to the 
formation of a voluntary association, founded solely with such 
views, under the patronage of that distinguished friend of sci- 
ence and excellent man, Sir Joseph Banks, with others scarcely 
less eminent for their public and private excellence. 

As the establishment of this society forms a new era, we 
cannot forbear pausing a moment, and begging our readers to re- 
flect on the narrative we have thus given of the discoveries of 
more than two thousand years; they will then be sensible how 
little had been added, in that long interval, to human know- 
ledge, as regards the continent of Africa; that with the excep- 
tion of the western outline, little more was really known to the 
most learned moderns than to Herodotus; and even that one 
great feature in its geography, the true course of the Niger, was 
more a subject of doubt to them than to him. 

Our own country had the honour to give to the world the first 
voluntary and disinterested traveller, since the Nassamonians of 
Herodotus, who undertook to penetrate the sickly deserts of 
Africa, led merely by the spirit of adventure and science. Led- 
yard was the first missionary of the African Association; he 
was, also, alas! the first victim in a career of honourable zeal, 
where so many successors have met the same fate. We have, in 
a former number of this journal,* recorded the circumstances 
which produced and attended his death at Cairo, when on the 
very eve of leaving it with a caravan for the desert, after having 
obtained, by three months of incessant application and inquiry, 
a vast stock of useful preparatory knowledge. - 

The second missionary of the Association, was Mr. Lucas, 
who had been sixteen years minister at Morocco. He set out 
from Tripoli with some Mahometan merchants, intending to pro- 
ceed southward through Fezzan to the coast of Guinea. At 
Mesurata, five days’ journey, he was unfortunately ye on 
account of a war among the Arab tribes, to return. He col- 
lected, however, much valuable information relative to his in- 
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tended journey. Fezzan, the first country south of Tripoli, was 
a fertile oasis of great extent; its capital, Mourzouk, was 380 
miles south of Tripoli, 770 west of Cairo, and 1040 north-east 
of Tombuctoo. To the south of Fezzan, lay the extensive em- 
pire of Bornou, classed by the Mahometans among the most 
powerful of the world; its capital, bearing the same name, was 
said to be 660 miles south of Mourzouk, and 524 west of Dongola, 
on the Nile. South-west of Bornou, and reaching to the Ni- 
ger, was the kingdom of Cashna, whose capital was 730 miles 
south of Mourzouk, and 100 miles south of which flowed the Ni- 
ger, in a direction, it was said, from east to west. 

In the year 1791, Major Houghton, the third missionary of 
of the Association, set out from the settlements on the Gambia, 
to explore the interior. He was destined to become another vic- 
tim. After ascending the Gambia for some distance, he turned 
towards the north-east, and crossing the Senegal, reached Jarra, 
on the borders of the desert. At this place, he was either mur- 
dered, or suffered to perish by hunger, and every effort to reco- 
ver his papers proved unavailing. His discoveries were not im- 
portant, as the country through which he passed, lay but a short 
distance beyond the European posts, and Jarra itself was not far 
from the old Portuguese fort at-Galam. 

The next traveller sent out by the Association, was one whose 
name is inseparably connected with Africa, and who may be 
ranked among the most remarkable men of his age; this was 
Mungo Park. Adding to an ardent love of adventure, which 
no sufferings or danger could depress, a mind well imbued with 
literature and considerable scientific knowledge, a temper re- 
markable equable, patient and forbearing, and a facility in aequir- 
ing languages, in conciliating hostile savages, and in finding re- 
sources in desperate emergency ; he was a man above all others 
calculated for this fatal task. After spending several months at 
Pisania, the British factory on the Gambia, two hundred miles 
from the ocean, in collecting information and studying the na- 
tive languages, he set out upon his expedition towards the Ni- 
ger, on the 2d December 1795. He was obliged, on account of 
the wars existing among the savages, to deviate from the easterly 
course he had proposed, and striking towards the north-east, to 
cross the head waters of the Senegal, as Houghton had done. 
From this circumstance, he was driven among the Moors who 
inhabit the kingdoms along the southern border of the desert. The 
treachery, cruelty, and intolerance of these people, formed a 
striking contrast to the kinder dispositions of the negroes. At 
Jarra, where he was shown the tree beneath which the body of 
Houghton had been left to waste unburied, he was seized by or- 
der of Ali, the Moorish prince, robbed of nearly all his clothes, 
insulted in the grossest and most cruel manner, and frequently 
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threatened with death. A war having arisen with a neighbour- 
ing prince, he was dragged with the wandering camp of Ali, 
from place to place, deprived of a faithful negro boy, who had 
hitherto been his constant and affectionate servant, and his horse 
was not taken away, only because it appeared impossible to es- 
eape on so miserable an animal. At last, after a captivity of 
four months, he effected his flight alone into the wilderness, and 
after wandering through it for three weeks, reached the Niger. 
His narrative is probably so familiar to our readers, that we 
should scarcely be pardoned for dwelling too minutely on it; 
but they will agree with us in considering it, from the excel- 
lence of its style and manner, as well as from the touching inci- 
dents it relates, a book of the deepest interest ; nor do we know 
in the innumerable records of adventures, scenes that dwell more 
deeply on the memory than his captivity, his solitary wander- 
ings in a wilderness, where the croaking of frogs around’a mud- 
dy pool was welcomed as heavenly music, his patient supplica- 
tion for a little food, and his joy at beholding the waters of the 
majestic Niger glittering in the morning sun, and slowly flowing 
from west to east. He found the town of Sego, the capital of 
Bambarra, a large place, containing thirty thousand inhabitants, 
situated on both banks of the river, and about six hundred and 
fifty miles from Pisania. The cruelty of the Moors had preced- 
ed him hither; they had spoken of a white man being in the 
country, and so strongly prejudiced the king of Bambarra against 
him, that he was forbidden to enter the city, and compelled to 
seek refuge in a distant village ; but there, too, he was viewed 
with fear and wonder, and food and admission were refused him. 
It was at this place, when weary, dejected, and forsaken, he sat 
down beneath a tree to protect himself from an approaching 
storm, that he was seen by a woman returning from the field, 
who, learning his situation, with looks of compassion took him 
to her hut. She gave him food, and a mat to sleep upon; and as 
he lay there, he discovered that the song with which his hostess 
and some young woman amused themselves, as they spun cotton, 
alluded to the situation and sufferings of the poor stranger whom 
they were sheltering. ‘‘The winds roared, and the rains fell. 
The poor white man faint and weary came and sat under our 
tree. He has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind 
him corn. Chorus. Let us pity the white man—no mother has 
he,”’? &c. In the morning, all he had with which to repay the 
benevolence of his hostess, were two of the four brass buttons 
remaining on his waistcoat. Undaunted by his sufferings, he de- 
termined to continue along the Niger, which he had now reach- 
ed. The negroes, to whom he mentioned his intentions, endea- 
voured to dissuade him; they asked him whether there were no 
rivers in his own country, and whether rivers were not alike all 
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over the world ; they told him that though the Bambarrans would 
be kind, the Moors, who lived beyond them, were not so—but 
all was in vain; he left Sego on the 23d of July. Pursuing his 
course along the north bank of the Niger, he passed Sansanding, 
and in about seventy or eighty miles reached Silla. He was here 
only two or three hundred miles from Tombuctoo; but he now 
found himself half naked, without money or any valuable arti- 
cle to procure provision, without a horse, the country beyond 
inundated by the tropical rains which had set in, and, indeed, 
surrounded with obstacles to a farther progress, which even his 
undaunted spirit was forced to consider insurmountable. He 
therefore left Silla on his return, on the 3d of August 1796, and 
passing Sansanding and Sego, continued his course up the Niger 
as far as Bamakoo, the western frontier of Bambarra, where it 
ceases to be navigable. From this place, striking to the north- 
west, he passed the mountainous ridge which divides the head 
waters of the Niger from those of the Senegal and Gambia; and 
after a perilous journey, innumerable delays, and a severe fit of 
sickness, was fortunate enough to fall in with a caravan of slaves 
going to the coast. He joined this, and on the 10th of June, 
1797, arrived at Pisania, whence he had departed eighteen months 
before, and was received by his friends ‘‘as one risen from the 
grave.”’ 

Undoubtedly this journey of Park’s is the most important 
step ever made in the discovery of central Africa. The actual 
information obtained from personal observation was very valua- 
ble. An extent of country more than a thousand miles from the 
Atlantic was examined. A great number of towns and geogra- 
phical positions were laid down. The sources of the Gambia 
and Senegal rivers were found to be on the western side of a 
mountainous range, running parallel to, and at a distance of six 
or seven hundred miles from the coast. And, above all, the vast 
unknown river of the interior, the Niger, was found to have its . 
sources on the eastern side of the same range of mountains, and 
was traced until it became a stregm as large as the Thames at 
London, flowing to the east. These are geographical points 
of invaluable interest; and if it were consistent with the na- 
ture or limits of this article, others scarcely less important, re- 
lating to the history, productions, and inhabitants, might be men- 
tioned. Nor was this all; Park satisfied himself from informa- 
tion obtained in his long journey, that two days, (about forty 
miles) below Silla, was a large town, called Jenné; that two 
days farther, the Niger expanded into a very large lake, called 
Dibbie, in crossing which, canoes lost sight of land ; that a hun- | 
dred miles beyond the point where the river debouched on the 
eastern side of this lake, was the town of Kabra, mentioned, it | 
may be recollected, by Leo, which was the port of Tombuctoo; 
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that this city was a short distance north of the Niger, under the 
dominion of the Moors, and the principal seat of their com- 
merce ; that beyond the kingdom of Tombuctoo, was that of 
Houssa, the capital of which, (probably Soccatoo,) two days 
north of the Niger, was more populous, extensive, and rich, 
than Tombuctoo ; and that beyond this, although the exact course 
of the river could not be learnt, it was invariably reported by 
the traders ‘to flow towards the rising sun, to the end of the 
world.” 

While Park was thus pursuing his discoveries from the west, 
and while his success was still unknown, other researches were 
ae towards the interior, from the south, the east, and the 
north. 

We have already mentioned, that as early as the seventeenth 
century, the Portuguese had discovered and explored the river 
Zaire, or Congo, and found it to be a stream of immense depth, 
velocity, and expanse. When the opinion became more general, 
in the eighteenth century, that the Niger, notwithstanding the 
assertions of the Arabian geographers and Leo Africanus, might 
flow towards the east; and at the same time that the apparently 
higher elevation of the Nile rendered it improbable that it unit- 
ed with that river ; a debouche on the shores of Africa, was looked 
for, and the Zaire selected by some geographers as the most pro- 
bable. About the year 1794, a survey of the river was made by 
Mr. Mazwell, and one or two British frigates sailed for some 
distance up it. The result of these proceedings was, that the 
name of the river was neither Zaire nor Congo, but the Enzaddi; 
that its floods are nearly perpetual, rising comparatively but lit- 
tle, and then periodically twice a year, in March and Septem- 
ber ; that this circumstance of two floods, exists in no other large 
river, and probably arises from its crossing the equator, and a 
flood occurring with each of thé periodical rains that attend the 
sun’s approach to the tropics; that the old accounts of its velo- 
and size were not exaggerated, floating islands, with trees 
still erect, being seen out at sea, which had been washed down 
by its current, and a depth of fifty fathoms being found ninety 
miles above the ocean; and that from all accounts of traders, it 
was as large five hundred miles above, as it was at its mouth. 

To penetrate Africa in the direction of the Niger, from the 
east, though a course very common among the Arabian traders, 
had never yet been attempted by a European. It was, indeed, 
the plan of Ledyard to do so, but we have already mentioned 
his death at Cairo, while waiting for the caravan which was to 
conduct him through Upper Egypt as far as Senaar, from which 
place he intended to turn directly west. In the year 1793, Mr. 
W. G. Browne, a private gentlemen, urged by a spirit of cu- 
riosity and adventure, undertook to pursue the route which had 
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been selected by our unfortunate countryman. Instead, how- 
ever, of proceeding as far south as Senaar, he set out on the 28th 
of May from Siout, in Upper Egypt, with a large caravan of 
native merchants; striking to the south-west, he reached, in two 
days, El Wah, or the Great Oasis, and thence pursuing a course, 
a little to the west of south, arrived at Darfir on the 23d of July. 
Here he was attacked and confined by a violent illness, and the 
caravan being broken up, found himself in a most lonely and 
desolate situation ; he was accused as an infidel, the property he 
brought for presents and commerce was seized, he was forbidden 
to proceed not only towards the west but even towards the east 
in the direction of the Nile, which he hoped to regain, and at 
last, after an absence of three years, only effected his return to 
Egypt, by alarming the fears of those who detained him. Kobbe, 
the capital of Darfir, was nearly due west from Senaar, on the 
Nile, at the distance of about three hundred and fifty miles. It 
is the nearest approach to the Niger from the east which has yet 
been made. 3 , 

The next expedition had, for its object, to penetrate from the 
north, through Fezzan, in the direction Mr. Lucas had done, 
and was undertaken by Mr. Horneman, a German gentleman, 
who offered his services to the African Association, in 1795. 
After employing the following year in preliminary studies, he 
repaired to Egypt, and assumed the dress, manners, and lan- 
guage of the ometans. The invasion of the French detained 
him some time at Cairo, but on the 5th of September 1799, he left 
it in a caravan for Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan, which might 
strictly be termed the commencement of his expedition. On the 
17th, he reached the oasis of Siwah, famous for its extensive 
ruins, which, there is little doubt, are those of the famous tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon; a conjecture confirmed by the fertility 
of the oasis, and the catacombs in the neighbouring mountains. 
The inhabitants of Siwah having discovered he was a Christian, 
demanded that he should be put to death. Horneman, how- 
ever, acted with great courage; he marched boldly up to the tu- 
multuous and armed crowd, denied their accusation, drew a copy 
of the Koran from his pocket, and by his skill in reading and 
explaining it, saved himself from their vengeance. From Siwah, 
he continued his journey west, through Augila, an ancient town 
mentioned under the same name by Herodotus, and arrived at 
Mourzouk, in seventy-four days from Cairo. From Mourzouk, 
Horneman made a rapid excursion to Tripoli, whence he return- 
ed in January 1800. In April following, having obtained the 
protection of two great shereefs, (descendants of Mahomet,) 
he set out for the south. Since that time, no certain information 
of his fate has been received; one report states that he had reached 
Cashna, where, as late as 1803, he was much respected as a Ma- 
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rabout or Mussulman saint; another, however, leads to the be- 
lief, that he died of a fever in his journey southward, and was 
buried near Aucalas. Horneman collected much useful inform- 
ation. He learned, among other things, that a tribe who dwelt 
on the Niger, were Nazari or Christians, not black, and without 
negro features, a fact which has been mentioned in the reports 
of many travellers ; that in the kingdom of Bornou, and west 
of Darfar, was a lake known, among other names, by that of 
Kouka, evidently the Cauga of the Arabians; and that the Ni- 
ger flowed eastward, as Park had described it, through Houssa, 
then through Bornou, then turning south, passed along the 
southern frontier of Darfir to Senaar, being the Bahr el Abiad, 
or White River, the large western branch of the Egyptian Nile. 

While the fate of Horneman was yet doubtful, Park again 
offered himself as a volunteer, in the cause from which he had 
already acquired such deserved celebrity. The repose of two 
or three years, while it lulled the recollection of his sufferings, 
seems to have inereased his enthusiastic desire to finish the solu- 
tion of a problem he had so successfully commenced. Having 
formed an acquaintance with Mr. Maxwell, whose examination 
of the Congo we have mentioned, and compared with him the 
various observations they had made on the two streams, they 
both became strongly convinced that they were the same river, 
and that the Niger, after a circuitous course through central 
Africa, discharged its waters through the Bancaro, or northern 
branch of the Congo, into the Atlantic. The more Park reflect- 
ed on this, the more he became confirmed in the idea, and he 
eagerly accepted an offer of the British government to renew his 
journey into Africa. If this patronage was beneficial in the ex- 
tensive outfit it afforded, and the liberal remuneration it offered; 
it was more than counterbalanced by the unfortunate delay which 
so frequently attends arrangements, considered of minor im- 
portance, in the offices of government. Notwithstanding all his 
own exertions, he was unable to effect his departure so as to 
avoid the rainy season, and it was not until the 4th of May 
1805, that he left Pisania. He pursued very nearly the same 
course which he had adopted on his return from the Niger, in 
1796; and after crossing the mountains, between the head wa- 
ters of the Senegal and that river, arrived again at Bamakoo, 
on the 19th of August. The sufferings of the expedition from 
the climate, during this journey, were terrible ; and even the un- 
daunted leader himself acknowledged that ‘‘the prospect ap- 
peared somewhat gloomy ;”’ of thirty-eight men who had set 
out with him, seven only remained, all sick, and several in such 
extremity as scarcely to afford hopes of recovery. To return, 
however, would now have been as dangerous as to go on, even 
if the spirit of Park could have submitted to such an alternative. 
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With his diminished party, he descended the river as far as 

Sansanding, a town below Sego, mentioned in his previous jour- 

ney, and there immediately commenced the construction of a : 

boat, which was finished by the 16th of November, and named 

the schooner Joliba. On that day, he completed all his prepa- ’ 

rations for a voyage down the Niger, as he hoped, to the Atlan- 

tic. His party was indeed reduced to five Europeans, of whom 

one was deranged, but his enthusiastic determination remained 

unchanged and unabated ; and in a letter written to accompany 

his journal so far, which he now sent home, he says, ‘‘I shall 

set sail to the east, with a fixed resolution to discover the termi- 

nation of the Niger, or perish in the attempt. Though all the 

Europeans who were with me should die, and though I were 

myself half dead, I would still persevere.’? On the 17th of No- 

vember, he left Sansanding in the Joliba, and since that period 

nothing has ever been received from him or his companions. 

His fate was for many years a matter of mystery and doubt; ac- 

counts of his voyage a long way down the river were collected, 

at different times, from the reports of natives and merchants; a 

belief more than once arose, that he might still be living a pri- 

soner in the interior; but as years passed on, such hopes gradu- 

ally expired, and subsequent expeditions have established the : 

certainty of his death, in a rencounter with the natives at Boussa, 

a town on the Niger, about eight hundred miles beyond Sansand- 

ing, which he had reached in his boat, after many perils. As the 
‘ distance penetrated in this journey, so far as it has been recorded 

by Park, is less than during the first, and through the same na- 

tions, little additional information was gained. It may be noted, 
3 however, that Horneman’s account of the existence of a large 
E lake, evidently that of Kouka, far to the east of the Dibbie, was 
i; confirmed. 

As it is not our plan so much to record the names of the va- 
rious travellers who have engaged in these expeditions, as the 
gradual progress of discovery itself, we have been obliged to 
pass by many adventurous men, who have enlisted in the same 
bold pursuit, and confine our notice more particularly to such as 
have extended the boundaries of geographical knowledge. We 
cannot, however, avoid noticing the fate of an enterprising 
young man, of the name of Roentzen, who, in the year 1811, 
endeavoured to penetrate from the north-west, by the way of 
Morocco, into the desert. He was murdered the day after he 
left Mogadore, and, though no certain account was ever obtain- 
ed, there is every reason to believe, through the treachery of a 
renegade Christian whom he trusted as a guide. His loss was 
particularly to be lamented, on account of the promise he gave 
of future usefulness. Though only twenty-one years of age, he 
possessed excellent talents, a strong constitution, hardy habits, 
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undaunted courage, and a zeal in the cause of knowledge gene- 
rally, and of African discovery especially, ardent beyond be- 
lief. He bestowed incredible pains in fitting himself for such 
an expedition. He cultivated botany, entomology, and other 
branches of natural science. He inured himself to every spe- 
cies of hardship and bodily fatigue. He learned to live upon 
food of the most wretched kind, and such as to a European must 
have been loathsome and disgusting. Indeed, he so gave up all 
his thoughts and feelings to the task, as to persuade himself that 
he was destined by Providence to complete the discovery of 
eentral Africa. 

The next account we have, was obtained from the narra- 
tive of an American sailor, of the name of dams, who, on the 
11th of October 1810, was shipwrecked on the coast, a little 
south of cape Blanco. The crew were taken prisoners by the 
Moors; being separated into different parties, he and a Portu- 
guese boy, were carried by their captors into the desert; and 
were in turn all taken prisoners by the negroes, who carried 
them to Tombuctoo. Here they remained six months, Adams 
and his companion being suffered to walk about the town, and 
as far as two miles south of it; treated, indeed, with kindness, 
and exciting so much curiosity, that they thought a white 
man had never before been seen there. The whole party were 
ransomed at length by some Moors, who came to Tombuctoo. 
Adams was carried by them in a north-west direction, across the 
desert, and at last reached Wednoon, a town near the Atlantic 
coast, in the neighbourhood of cape Noon. Here he met some 
of the crew who had been shipwrecked with him, and, at last, 
after many sufferings, from the brutal cruelty of the Moors, his 
long travels, and the abject slavery to which he had been reduc- 
ed, he and his companions were ransomed by the British consul! 
at Mogadore, in the autumn of 1813. Two years after, he was 
met with, accidentally, in London, while wandering half naked 
and famished through the streets; and Mr. S. Cock, of the Afri- 
can Trading Company, collected from him, by degrees and af- 
ter many interviews, the narrative of his adventures. Though 
this was at first considered by some persons as unworthy of cre- 
dit, its truth has been indisputably confirmed in so many parti- 
culars, that, after allowing for the ignorance of a poor illiterate 
sailor, and the sufferings he endured, there appears no good rea- 
son for doubting its general authenticity. The main facts rela- 
tive to central Africa are these; that Tombuctoo is a town about 
the size of Lisbon, its inhabitants neither under the dominion 
of the Moors, as Park heard, nor possessing the Mahometan 
faith, but negroes, and apparently without any form of worship; 
that a large river from the north-east, called La Mar Zarrah, 
passes it, but he did not know whether it joined the Niger, nor 
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did he even hear of that river; that trade was carried on with 
the tribes to the eastward; but beyond this, he acquired little 
knowledge of the people around the place of his captivity. 

Our next account of the interior is derived from the narrative 
of Sidi Hamet, a benevolent and intelligent Arab merchant, 
which was communicated to our countryman Captain Riley, 
while at Mogadore, in the year 1815. To be sure, this, like the 
statements of all other native merchants, contains facts some- 
what at variance with previously received accounts, and the in- 
consistency of them all, in many points, has led to considerable 
hesitation in trusting to the stories of the natives; yet when it 
is recollected that from this source only we have any account 
of by far the larger portion of the interior, they become of 
comparatively greater value, and at all events afford additional 
means of comparing them one with another. Sidi Hamet 
stated, that he left Wednoon with the great caravan, con- 
sisting of more than one thousand men, and four thousand ca- 
mels ; in the desert, he separated from it, with some of his friends, 
and eventually reached Tombuctoo in forty-six days; they wait- 
ed here for the rest of the caravan, but, meeting with a doom by 
no means unparalleled in that fatal country, the whole had pe- 
rished for want of water. After remaining two months, Sidi 
consented, at the request of the king, to accompany a large ca- 
ravan which he was about to send, loaded with iron, salt, tobac- 
co, &e., to trade with the king of a large city to the south, call- 
ed Wassanah. On leaving Tombuctoo, they reached, in two 
hours, the Niger; they ther travelled east for six days, to a place 
called Bambinak, when the river was turned by a range of moun- 
tains running south-east; here they left the bank of the stream, 
but continuing in a south-east course, reached it again in fifteen 
days, and keeping generally near its right bank, arrived at Was- 
sanah, in sixty days, from Tombuctoo. The river passes Was- 
sanah in a southern direction, and is there called the Zadi; it is 
so wide, that a man can scarcely be seen on the opposite bank ; 
and they were told by the inhabitants, that they frequently went 
down in canoes, first to the southward, and then to the westward, 
when they came to the great water, where they met the pale 
people who bought their slaves. This narrative also confirms the 
statement of Adams in a number of particulars, and if it is to 
be depended on, eertainly supports the general theory of the Ni- 
ger taking a southerly course, and entering the Atlantic ; indeed, 
the distances stated, agree sufficiently well with the Congo or 
Zaire, to say nothing of the similarity of the name Zadi, given 
to it at Wassanah, and the Enzaddi of Maxwell. 

The next adventurer whose fate we have to record, may be 


_ eonsidered, in regard to his qualifications, decidedly the most 


distinguished among the victims of African discovery. To the 
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ardour of Park, and the patient, long-suffering zeal of Ledyard, 
Burckhardt added a skill in assuming foreign manners and lan- 
guage, a knowledge of foreign customs, religion, and character, 
a patient research, turned to every collateral branch of history, 
philology, and science, and that most useful of all qualities, a 
minute, full, and careful system of recording his observations, 
such, perhaps, as have never been found united in any individual. 
Being of a very good Swiss family, and possessed of some fortune, 
he selected, at an early age, research in Africa, as the object of 
his ambition and the business of his life. He devoted himself 
to this, as men devote themselves to their future professions; he 
pursued, in the universities of Germany and England, those stu- 
dies which would be useful to him in such an undertaking; he 
inured himself to habits which would render less painful the 
course of life he might be forced to lead; he travelled for years 
in those countries where he could gradually acquire a perfect and 
natural familiarity with Arabic manners; and he entirely succeeded 
in rendering himself the person that he desired to appear. Sheik 
Ibrahim Abdallah, the name by which he was known, was de- 
clared at the holy city of Mecea, the profanation of which, by 
his presence, an infidel must expiate by death, to be a very learn- 
ed Mussulman; in the streets of Cairo, he was known and sin- 
cerely respected by the faithful; and when he occasionally de- 
clared himself to be a Frank, he was scarcely believed. We have 
not here space to dwell upon his personal history, character, and 
adventures, as fully as they deserve, but we perceive that some 
of his valuable manuscripts on Arabia and Syria, have been given 
to the press, and we trust that they will enable us, at no distant 
period, to make our readers better acquainted with Sheik Ibra- 
him. After eight years spent in the Kast, in the manner we have 
mentioned, he had made every arrangement to leave Cairo, in 
the autumn of 1817, with a party of Moggrebyns, or western 
Africans, who were going to Fezzan, and he intended thence to 
pursue Horneman’s route southward to the Niger. But his plan 
was not accomplished—on the 15th of October, before the cara- 
van was ready to depart, Burckhardt was dead. The rich re- 
ward which he and the world expected, as the result of his la- 
bours and sufferings, was thus lost, and we have only to lay be- 
fore our readers a brief notice of the information relative to cen- 
tral Africa, which may be gathered from such of his journals 
and letters as have been already published. Although deprived 
of the opportunity of himself visiting the interior, his long 
journeys as a native, with caravans in which he met merchants 
from various parts, his continued residence in the east and asso- 
ciation with the different people, and, above all, his pilgrimage 
to Mecca, where he was one of eighty thousand pilgrims, col- 
lected from every spot where the creed of Mahomet was beliey- 
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ed—these circumstances, when taken in connexion with his two 
journeys up the Nile to Nubia, must certainly give to all the in- 
formation he collected and the opinions he formed, unusual weight. 
Of these, the principal is undoubtedly that relative to the course 
of the Niger, which, though cautious in adopting positively any 
opinion not confirmed by his own observation, he certainly 
seems to have considered, with the old authorities, as a branch 
of the Nile of Egypt, uniting with the Bahrel Abiad. About cen- 
tral Africa, he obtained some important geographical facts. The 
commercial intercourse between that country and Egypt or Bar- 
bary, is carried on to comparatively little distance from the east- 
ward, but chiefly to the north, through Fezzan; pilgrims to 
Mecca, and students or fakyrs to Damer, sometimes come to 
Nubia, through Darfir ; but caravans very seldom from a greater 
distance than the latter place, or the kingdoms immediately be- 
yond. The country proceeding westward from the Nile, about 
the fifteenth degree of north latitude, is divided into many king- 
doms ; the first is Kordofan, which is tributary to Darfdr, and ex- 
tends to the boundary of that kingdom; next to Darfair, which is 
populous and powerful, is a fertile country, whose prince is po- 
tent, and in which are many schools; it is known by the several 
names of Borgo, Wadey, and Dar Saley ; south of Darfir is the 
country of Fertit, extending to the base of the Gebel el Kumri, 
or Mountains of the Moon, whence copper and slaves are ob- 
tained. Beyond Dar Saley, a little to the north of west, lie in 
succession, Bagerme, Bahar el Ghazal, and Dar Katokou, and 
next to them the great kingdom of Bornou. A large river, 
called the Shary, runs from north-east to south-west, between 
Bahar el Ghazal and Dar Katokou, at the distance of fifteen 
days from the borders of Bornou. In the interior of the lat- 
ter kingdom is a very large fresh water lake. Over all this 
country, the great negro tribe of Fellata, who are partly Mus- 
sulmans and partly pagans, have of late years made great rava- 
ges; they appear to have supplanted the Tuaricks, having plun- 
dered the cities of Bornou and Cashna, and advanced as far 
west as Tombuctoo. 

While the observations of Burckhardt were in some degree 
contradicting the hypothesis of Park, as to the termination of 
the Niger, it received a partial, though certainly very imperfect 
confirmation, from a new examination of the Congo upwards 
from its mouth. This was undertaken by captain 7'wekey, of 
the British navy, who, after very careful and adequate prepara- 
tion, ascended the river in the summer of 1816. After stem- 
ming the current with great difficulty in their boats for four 
days, the party determined to quit them and proceed by land; 
this they did with great suffering, from fatigue, privations, and 
sickness, for a month, until they were compelled by it to aban- 
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don the undertaking at a point about two hundred and eighty 
miles from the ocean. Though this voyage did not add much 
actual information on the question of the identity of the Niger 
and Congo, it fully confirmed the plausible grounds before known. 
Its depth was greater than had been reported ; at the place where 
captain Tuckey turned back, it was three or four miles wide, 
flowing, with a gentle current, from two to three miles an hour; 
according to the uniform statement of the natives, the continued 
navigation upwards was uninterrupted, and it had a large branch 
to the north-east; the period and nature of its floods, carefully 
and scientifically examined, confirmed the belief of its rise north 
of the equator; it bore the name of Moienzi Enzaddi, agreein 
with the Zadi of Sidi Hamet, and the Enzaddi of Maxwell ; an 
slaves were brought from the interior, and sold to the Spanish 
and Portuguese, some of whom captain Tuckey detected in the 
river. This expedition, beyond all others, was fatal to those en- 
gaged in it; eighteen of the party died; in this number were 
included the commander, his lieutenant and purser, the bota- 
nist, naturalist, comparative anatomist, geologist, and nearly 
every officer and scientific gentleman attached to the mission. 
Knowledge, indeed, may well be worshipped; but should we 
not pause ere we thus heap her altar with human sacrifice ? 

In May 1819, Mr. Ritchie, a young gentleman attached to 
the British embassy at Paris, accepted an offer of his government 
to explore the interior of Africa, i the north, by way of Tri- 
poli and Fezzan. To this end, he received the appointment of 
vice-consul at Mourzouk, the capital of the latter kingdom; he 
was received there with the utmost cordiality by the native so- 
vereign and merchants, and every assistance was promised by 
them, the Bashaw of Tripoli, and even by the prince of Bor- 
nou, whom he had found means to apprize of his intention of 
visiting him; but all his preparations were in vain, he expired 
of a fever at Mourzouk, a few months after his arrival. By his 
inquiries among the native merchants who had been in the inte- 
rior, he was led to the belief, that the Niger and the Nile of 
Egypt were the same river. He saw persons who had seen it 
at Tombuctoo, at Kano where it is called Tsadi, and at Cashna, 
where it is only the third of a mile broad, and called Gulbi ; they 
all said that it flowed into the Nile, but no one had traced it him- 
self regularly down even so far, nor, as it appears, actually seen 
it beyond. He was, like Burckhardt, convinced that Bornou 
had been placed too far to the east ; and that much greater space 
should be allowed between it and the Nile, than had hitherto 
been done. 

In the year 1822, Major Laing was sent from Sierra Leone, 
by Sir Charles M’Carthey, to ascertain the state of the country 
east, or rather north-east, of that place, the disposition of the in- 
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habitants for trade and industry, and their sentiments and con- 
duct as to the abolition of the siave trade. With these laudable 
objects, he penetrated into the interior two hundred miles, as 
far as Falaba, the capital of Soolimana. He found no difficulty 
in prosecuting his journey, was received every where with the 
greatest kindness, and, in addition to much useful information 
on the peculiar objects of his mission, made some observations 
which will throw light on our present inquiries. He partially 
ascended the range of mountains crossed by Park, which form 
the dividing ridge between the Senegal, Gambia, and other 
streams that run westward into the Atlantic, and the Niger, flow- 
ing to the east. From the sources of the latter, he was distant 
but three or four days’ journey, though, unfortunately, unable to 
gratify his anxious solicitude to visit them. He relates, how- 
ever, an important fact, or assertion, that ‘‘their elevation is be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen hundred feet above the level of the 
ocean.””? Though severely attacked by fever, he effected his re- 
turn, and was reserved, as we shall see, for future labours in the 
same cause, though unhappily with a different result. 

While Major Laing was engaged in this mission, the British 
government, encouraged by the favourable disposition of the 
pasha of Tripoli, and believing, from the opinions of Horne- 
man, Burekhardt, and other travellers, that a route from the 
north was the most advisable, fitted out an expedition on a scale 
much more extensive than any of those that had preceded it. It 
consisted of Dr. Oudeny, Captain Clapperton, Major Denham, 
and a shipwright named Hii//man, who volunteered his services, 
and to the party afterwards were added lieutenant Toole, a fine 
and enterprising officer, scarcely of age, and Mr. Tyrwhitt. 
They reached Mourzouk with as little difficulty as Horneman and 
Ritchie had done, and after remaining there several months, set 
out for Bornou on the 29th of November 1822, accompanied 
bya little army of more than two hundred Moors, sent by the 
king of Fezzan, nominally as an escort, but, as they afterwards 
found, for the additional purpose of seizing a few slaves for his 
Highness. Leaving the fertile oasis of Fezzan, they passed eight 
hundred miles across the great sandy desert, and had the delight, 
on the 4th of February 1823, to behold the great lake Tchad, 
glowing with the golden rays of the sun, to all appearance within 
a mile of the spot where they stood. They found this to be the 
north-west corner of the vast inland sea of fresh water, so long 
reported to exist in the kingdom of Bornou, and the same which 
the Arabian geographers have mentioned as the lake of Cauga or 
Kouka. They coasted along its western shore, and on the 11th 
crossed a river called the Yeou, coming from the westward and 
running into the lake; it was then fifty yards wide, and was said 
at times to be double the width and considerably deeper ; and the 
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Moors all declared it to be the Nile. Six days after they entered 
Kouka, the capital of Bornou, being conducted in great state 
by Barca Gana, the principal general, with a body of several 
thousand cavalry, a portion of whom were habited in coats of 
mail composed of iron chain, which covered them from the 
throat to the knees, and with helmets of the same metal,.all suf- 
ficiently strong to ward off the shock of a spear. The sheik 
himself, a sort of mayor of the palace or sovereign de facto, 
the sultan being merely superior in name, received them with a 
great deal of barbaric splendour, as the ambassadors of ‘the 
sultan of Great Britain ;”’ he was delighted at the assurance that 
the king of England had heard of Bornou and himself, and 
immediately turning to his kaganawha (counsellor), said, ‘‘this 
is in consequence of our defeating the Begharmis ;’’ upon which 
Bagah Furby (gatherer of horses), the chief who had been most 
distinguished in the memorable battles against that people, seat- 
ing himself in front of the strangers, demanded, ‘‘did he ever 
hear of me ?”’ the immediate reply of “ certainly !” was receiv- 
ed with shouts of applause, and, ‘‘ah! then your king must be 
a great man!’ was reechoed from every side. Ten or fifteen 
miles south of Kouka, on the shore of the lake, they found a 
large city, called Angornou, containing thirty, and on market 
days, eighty to one hundred thousand people; though not the 
capital, it was the place of trade and largest town in Bornou. 
They were, however, though treated with extreme kindness, 
pretty closely watched, and an evident intention shown, that 
they should travel as little as.possible. It was not until after 
two months’ residence at Kouka, and a great deal of management 
and intreaty, that Major Denham obtained leave to accompany 
his friend Boo Khaloom, the spirited commander of the escort 
from Mourzouk, on a marauding expedition which he was ap- 

inted, with Barca Gana, to command. It seemed, indeed, to 
Es the only means of seeing any thing more of the country, and 
this it enabled the gallant officer to examine, for a distance of 
two hundred and seventy miles directly south of Kouka. The 
interesting story of the battle with the Fellatahs, the defeat, 
the terrible sufferings of Denham, the death of Boo Khaloom, 
and the touching songs of the Moors over the body of their 
leader, are too fully in the recollection of our readers to need re- 
petition. The rainy season was passed quietly at Kouka, where 
the whole party became very great favourites with the sheik and 
people generally, the only subject of dislike being their Kafir 
religion. ‘‘They seem kind,” said a Bornouese one day to a 
eadi; ‘‘and if they are so very bad, why does God suffer them 
to be so rich, and to know things so much better than we do?” 
‘‘Don’t talk about them,” replied the cadi, ‘don’t talk about 
them; please God, those who are here will die Moslem; as 
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to their riches let them enjoy them. God allows them the good 
things of this world, but to Moslem he has given Paradise and 
eternity.”’ ‘‘Geree! geree!’’ (true! true!) was reechoed from all 
the by-standers. Hillman, the carpenter, was a prodigious fa- 
vourite ; he made chairs and boxes for the sheik, and succeeded 
in the more important matter of fixing a carriage to an old field- 
piece which had been formerly sent as a present from Fezzan ; 
nothing could exceed the sheik’s delight when this was perfect- 
ed, and a trial made with a load of musket bullets put into a tin 
canister. The distance to which the balls were thrown, and the 
loudness of the report, created the greatest astonishment, but 
the sheik would not suffer a second discharge. ‘‘No! no!’? said 
he, ‘‘they are too valuable; they must not be thrown away; 
curses on their race! how these will make the Begharmis 
jump!” Fire-works, especially rockets, were exceedingly ad- 
mired; when Denham first fired them off, the people screamed 
loudly, though he says they did not produce such serious con- 
sequences at Bornou as at Mourzouk, where several ladies lost 
all present hopes of blessing their husbands with pledges of love. 
To all the exhibitions of skill in mechanics, and the display of 
such luxuries of civilized life as the strangers could make, the 
reply constantly was, ‘‘ wonderful! wonderful! you are a beauti- 
ful people! why are you not Moslem ?’’ 

Early in the spring of the year 1824, Denham persuaded the 
sheik to permit him to make an excursion to explore lake Tchad. 
Coasting around the southern shore, he reached the river Shary, 
which he found to be a considerable stream flowing inéo the lake 
from the south. Crossing this, he pursued the shore north-east- 
ward to Tangalia, a town nearly opposite to Kouka, and belong- 
ing to the Begharmis, who had conquered all the intermediate 
country between Darffr and Bornou. He was not able to pro- 
ceed farther, and reluctantly returned. In the mean time, his 
companions, Clapperton and Oudeny, with the consent of the 
sheik, had set out for Soccatoo, the capital of Houssa, more than 
seven hundred miles east of Kouka; the latter died soon after 
they had commenced the journey, but Clapperton reached Soc- 
catoo in about ninety days. He was received with the utmost 
kindness by sultan Bello, who was very anxious to open a direct 
eommunication with the English, from the sea coast within his 
dominions, and promised that he would have any person who 
should be sent there, safely conveyed to Houssa. Clapperton 
made every effort to pursue his journey to the west, but he was 
not permitted, and after staying nearly two months at Soceatoo, 
was obliged reluctantly to return. He rejoined his companions 
at Kouka, and he Denham and Hillman, the survivors, return- 
ing through Tripoli without accident, reached England in the 
summer of 1825. 
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The information collected by this expedition, with regard 
to the habits and commerce of central Africa, is great and 
important; it shows that there is an immense population, fa- 
vourably disposed to open an intercourse with foreigners, and 
that a most lucrative traffic might be carried on with them. The 
philanthropist, too, will see a noble field for his exertions, in 
spreading amongst an intelligent race the blessings of education 
and religion. But in a geographical point of view, no great dis- 
coveries have resulted from the researches of these travellers. 
The range of country which they saw was limited, and did not 
embrace many of the doubtful points that have so long puz- 
zled learned men. ‘They ascertained the existence and situation 
of Bornou; of the large fresh-water lake Tchad, occupying se- 
veral thousand square miles; of the towns of Kano and Cashna; 
of the kingdom of Houssa, which Park was accurately informed 
lay east of Tombuctoo. They also learned, from information to 
be relied on, that the countries east of Bornou, were accurately 
laid down by Burckhardt; that at some distance beyond Tom- 
buctoo, the Niger turned to the south, as Sidi Hamet had stated, 
though at what distance they did not know; that the term Nile 
appeared to be a general name for a large fresh-water stream, and 
could not be considered as always designating the Niger, or the 
river of Egypt;* but on the great point—the general course and 
termination of the former, we are not one step advanced beyond 
previous discoveries. 

Captain Clapperton had scarcely returned to England, when 
the government determined to embrace the favourable opportu- 
nity of establishing an intercourse with the interior of Africa, 
which was afforded by the request of Sultan Bello, already al- 
luded to. That enterprising officer did not hesitate a moment to 
accept the mission, and, accompanied by Captain Pearce and Dr. 
Morrison, of the navy, he landed at Badagry, a town in the 
bight of Benin, from which he proposed to pursue his way in a 
north-eastern direction to Soccatoo, and thence to Bornou. On 
the 7th of December 1825, they commenced the long journey, 
of which the details will be found in the volume whose title is 
placed at the head of this article. ; 

In twenty days after leaving the coast, Captain Pearce and Dr. 
Morrison fell victims to the climate, and Clapperton, himself suf- 
fering severely, pursued his way in company with his faithful 


* In speaking of this river, we have preserved throughout the name Niger ; 
although it is called by the Arabians the Nile, by Park the Joliba, by Sidi Ha- 
met the Zolibib, by Clapperton the Quorra or Cowara, and, we perceive, by 
M. Caillé, the Dhioliba. Nothing is more absurd than this various nomenclature ; 
it produces great confusion in geography, and leads to endless errors and expla- 
nations. It is of little consequence what the exact name used by the natives may 
be, but it is of great importance that modern geographers should all adopt the 
same. 
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English servant Zander, and an old negro of the name of Pas- 
coe, who had long served in the British navy. The country, as 
far as Bendekka, a town at the foot of the Kong mountains, which 
they reached on the 8th of January, was extremely fertile po- 
pulous and beautiful; the valleys were covered with well-culti- 
vated plantations of cotton, corn, yams, &c.; the markets in the 
numerous towns were crowded, and the roads full of people, 
who gazed at them with the greatest curiosity and delight, fol- 
lowing them for a considerable distance, with drums, horns, and 
gongs, the men frequently taking off their caps, the women 
chanting choral songs and kneeling as they passed ; the scenery 
presented every variety, from thick shady forests and deep luxu- 
riant dells, to busy farms and rude overhanging rocky cliffs. The 
mountain range extended for eighty miles, and seems to be a 
continuation of that crossed by Park at the sources of the Sene- 
gal river, and by Laing in his journey from Ashantee ; its course 
bends with the coast of the Atlantic, from which it is distant 
about two hundred miles; its height in this place did not exceed 
twenty-five hundred feet. After leaving the mountains, our tra- 
vellers passed through a number of towns, some of them very 
populous, and through a country equally fertile and picturesque 
with that which they had already seen. On the 23d of January 
they reached Katunga, the capital of the kingdom of Yarriba ; 
they were welcomed by the sovereign with the greatest kindness, 
and treated with much hospitality during their residence there, 
which was until the 6th of March. Here Clapperton found him- 
self within thirty miles of the Quorra or Niger, which was pur- 
suing a course nearly due south, and thus confirming the con- 
jecture of Park, and the narrative of Sidi Hamet, that, east of 
Tombuctoo, it made a sudden turn from its easterly course, and 
wound along the kingdom of Houssa towards the Atlantic. He 
was not, however, permitted to visit it, although he made many 
efforts, but was obliged to pursue his journey further north, at 
some distance from its shore, through the large towns of Kiama 
and Wawa, until he reached it at Boosa, the place where Mungo 
Park was wrecked and perished. The spot among the rocks in 
the stream where this accident happened was pointed out; and 
the account of his death previously given, was in all essential 
particulars confirmed. 

Crossing the Niger, and entering the kingdom of Houssa, the 
road led in a direction not much to the north of east, for a dis- 
tance apparently of three hundred and fifty miles to Kano, the 
large city visited by Clapperton in his previous journey, and 
mentioned by so many travellers and geographers. This place 
being about midway between the capital of Bornou and Socea- 
too, and on the direct route from one to the other; it was deem- 
ed most expedient to leave Lander with the baggage and pre- 
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sents, intended for the sultan of the former place, while Clapper- 
ton visited his old friend Bello at once. He found him with his 
army in the neighbourhood of the capital, was received with 
the greatest kindness, and accompanied him to Soceatoo, where 
he found his former quarters carefully prepared for his reception. 

The kindness of the sultan was manifested, however, in a way 
infinitely less agreeable to Clapperton than formerly, as well as 
greatly less serviceable to him in his ultimate views. He long 
refused to permit him to leave the capital, and when he at last 
consented to do so, it was with positive commands to return 
northward across the great desert. He forbade entirely his jour- 
ney to Bornou, sent for Lander with the baggage left at Kano, 
opened the letter and seized the presents intended for the sheik, 
and even hinted his suspicions, that he was a spy sent by the 
English, who were desirous of conquering Africa as they had 
already subjugated India. This conduct, so unexpected and so 
unfortunate, seems to have arisen from two causes, the enmity 
existing between Bello and the sheik of Bornou, for a war had 
broken out since the last expedition; and the intrigues of the 
pasha of Tripoli, who had long been endeavouring to spread a 
distrust of the English, by means of the Moorish merchants 
trading with the interior. Mortified at this disappointment, and 
enfeebled by continual disease, Clapperton, like his predecessors, 
at length sunk under them, and is to be added to the list of 
African victims ; he was only more fortunate than his predeces- 
sors, in the circumstance that his eyes were closed by his devot- 
ed and affectionate servant, whose intelligence also has preserved 
the records of his master’s observations, as well as his own sub- 
sequently made. Nothing, indeed, can be imagined more gloomy 
than the situation in which Lander was now left. After paying 
the last sad duty to the remains of the unfortunate traveller, he 
says :— 

**] returned disconsolate and oppressed to my solitary habitation ; and lean- 
ing my head on my hand, could not help being deeply affected with my lone- 
some and dangerous situation—a hundred and fifteen days’ journey from the sea- 
coast, surrounded by a selfish and cruel race of strangers, my only friend and 
protector mouldering in his grave, and myself suffering dreadfully from fever. 
I felt indeed as if I stood alone in the world, and earnestly wished I had been 
laid by the side of my dear master. All the trying evils I had endured, never 
affected me half so much as the bitter reflections of that distressing period.” 

At length, with the small remnant of property left by the ra- 
pacity of the sultan and his ministers, Lander set out from Soc- 
catoo on his return. On reaching Kano, he determined to quit 
the route by which they had arrived, and keeping more to the 
south, strike the Niger at a much lower point, and then follow 
its course to the Atlantic, which he supposed it to reach by the 
channel of the Formosa. In this direction he pursued his jour- 
ney as far as the tewn of Dunrora, when he was suddenly over- 
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taken and brought back by command of one of the kings through 
whose country he had passed, compelled to resume the old road, 
and thus reached the Atlantic, on the 21st of November 1827, 
having been absent very nearly two years. 

The geographical discoveries made in this expedition are cer- 
tainly interesting, though they only advance us a few steps and 
remove a few doubts in relation to the great question of the Ni- 
ger. The first fact that strikes us, is, that by means of Clapper- 
ton’s two journeys, we have now a continuous line actually ex- 
plored across central Africa, from the bight of Benin to Tripoli, 
a circumstance of the highest importance, as connected with all 
future and more partial researches. The boundaries and rela- 
tive dependence of the kingdoms from the Atlantic, as far as the 
great lake of Bornou, and the situation of the principal cities 
and towns thickly scattered over that wide space, are now fix- 
ed with very considerable accuracy. The visit to the spot where 
Park actually perished, ascertains with certainty the existence 
and course of the Niger, from its sources to that place, a dis- 
tance which probably is not less than a thousand miles. But still, 
it must be acknowledged that the subsequent direction and ulti- 
mate termination of that mysterious stream, are buried in as 
much doubt as before. If it flows into the bight of Benin, or the 
Congo, it has to pass through the range of the Kong mountains. 
If it runs into the Shary, and thus into the lake of Bornou, or, 
if it unites with the western stream of the Nile of Egypt, it 
must again bend from the southerly course it pursues along the 
boundaries of Houssa, and turn again at a right angle to the east. 
Many conjectures as to these courses, and many contradictory 
descriptions of native merchants and travellers are given in the 
present volume, but they leave the subject in as much doubt as 
before. It would be easy to form a new or revive an old hypo- 
thesis, but we deem it much better to rest content with inform- 
ing our readers of what has actually been done, than to mislead 
them, perhaps, by the results of our ingenuity or imagination. 

In observations upon the character and manners of the natives, 
and in variety and romantic incident, this volume is certainly 
inferior to the preceding narrative, as well as to that of Park. 
This undoubtedly is to be attributed in no slight degree to the 
unfortunate fate of the author, and the circumstances which have 
attended its composition and publication. We shall conclude 
our notice with a few extracts of such portions as appear most 
likely to interest our readers. 

Nothing strikes us with more surprise than the great populous- 
ness of the country through which Clapperton travelled. In the 
map, no fewer than one hundred and twenty-two towns are laid 
down, between Badagry and Soccatoo, through all of which he 
passed ; most of these it is true are not very large, but many of 
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them contain a very considerable population—thus Janna has 
nine thousand inhabitants, Apoudo ten thousand, Chiadoo seven 
thousand, Tshou four thousand, Kiama thirty thousand, Tabra 
twenty thousand, Koolfu twelve thousand, without mentioning 
the capitals Soeccatoo and Kano. The following description of 
Katunga, gives a good idea of the general character of the larger 
towns, the value of money, and the domestic trade :— 


** Katunga is built on the sloping side and round the base of a small range of 
granite hills, which, as it were, forms the citadel of the town; they are formed 
of stupendous blocks of gray granite of the softest kind, some of which are seen 
hanging from the summits, in the most frightful manner, while others, resting on 
very small bases, appear as if the least touch would send them down into the 
valley beneath. The soil on which the town is built is formed of clay and gra- 
vel, mixed with sand, which has obviously been produced from the crumbling 
granite. The appearance of these hills is that of a mass of rocks left bare by 
the tide. A belt of thick wood runs round the walls, which are built of clay, 
and about twenty feet high, and surrounded by a dry ditch. There are ten gates 
in the walls, which are about fifteen miles in circumference, of an oval shape, 
about four miles in diameter one way, and six miles the other, the south end 
leaning against the rocky hills, and forming an inaccessible barrier in that quar- 
ter. The king’s houses and those of his women occupy about a square mile, 
and are on the south side of the hills, having two large parks, one in front, 
and another facing the north. They are all built of clay, and have thatched 
roofs, similar to those nearer the coast. The posts supporting the verandahs and 
the doors of the king’s and caboceers’ houses are generally carved in bas relief, 
with figures representing the boa killing an antelope or a hog, or with proces- 
sions of warriors attended by drummers. The latter are by no means meanly 
executed, conveying the expression and attitude of the principal man in the 
group with a lofty air, and the drummer well pleased with his own music, or 
rather deafening noise. There are seven different markets, which are held ever 
evening ; being generally opened about three or four o’clock. The chief arti- 
cles exposed for sale are yams, corn, calavances, plaintains, and bananas ; vege- 
table butter, seeds of the colycynth, which forms a great article of food, sweet- 
meats, goats, fowls, sheep, and lambs; and also cloth of the manufacture of the 
country, and their various implements of agriculture. The price of a small goat 
is from 1500 to 2000 cowries; a large sheep, 3000 to 5000; a fowl, 150 to 200 ; 
yams, 4000 per hundred; a horse, 80 to 100,000 ; and a cow from 20 to 30,000; 
a prime slave, 40 to 60,000 :—2000 cowries being equal to one Spanish dol- 
lar.” 


The different tribes and kingdoms seem to be in a state of al- 
most continual war, but their conflicts are not often bloody, and 
victory chiefly consists in taking as many prisoners as possible, 
who are of course reduced to slavery. We have the following 
description of a camp near Soccatoo :— 


** At 5 P. M. halted on the borders of a large lake, which is formed by the 
rivers Zurmie and Zarrie—or, more properly speaking, a chain of Jakes and 
swamps, extending through all, or the greater part of, the plains of Gondamie, 
approaching nearly to Soccatoo. The borders of these lakes are the resort of 
numbers of elephants and other wild beasts. The 5 gg at this season, 
and at the spot where I saw it, was very beautiful: all the acacia trees were in 
blossom, some with white flowers, others with yellow, forming a contrast with 
the small dusky leaves, like gold and silver tassels on a cloak of dark green vel- 
vet. I observed some fine large fish leaping in the lake. Some of the troops 
were bathing; others watering their horses, bullocks, camels, and asses: the 
lake as smooth as glass, and flowing around the roots of the trees. The sun, on 
its approach to the horizon, throws the shadows of the flowery acacias along its 
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surface, like sheets of burnished gold and silver. The smoking fires on its banks, 
the sounding of horns, the beating of their gongs or drums, the braying of their 
brass and tin trumpets, the rude huts of grass or branches of trees rising as if by 
magic, every where the calls on the names of Mahomed, Abdo, Mustafa, &c., 
with the neighing of horses and the braying of asses, gave animation to the beau- 
tiful scenery of the lake, and its sloping green and woody banks. 

‘¢ The only regulation that appears in these rude feudal armies is, that they 
take up their ground according to the situation of the provinces, east, west, north, 
or south; but all are otherwise huddled together, without the least regularity. 
The man next in rank to the governor of each province has his tent placed near- 
est to him, and so on. I always found out my quarters, which were close to the 
Gadado, by inquiring what province the people belonged to.” 


The account given by Clapperton of the attack made by sul- 
tan Bello, on the rebel town of Coonia, is highly amusing, and 
reminds one of the bloodless battles of the Italian condottieri 
in the middle ages :— 


** After the midday prayers, all, except the eunuchs, camel drivers, and such 
other servants as were of use only to prevent theft, whether mounted or on foot, 
marched towards the object of attack ; and soon arrived before the walls of the 
city. I also accompanied them, and took up my station close to the Gadado. 
The march had been the most disorderly that can be imagined ; horse and foot 
intermingling in the greatest confusion, all rushing to get forward ; sometimes 
the followers of one chief tumbling amongst those of another, when swords 
were half unsheathed, but all ended in making a face, or poe on a threaten- 
ing aspect. We soon arrived before Coonia, the capital of the rebels of Goobur, 
which was not above half a mile in diameter, being nearly circular, and built on 
the bank of one of the branches of the river, or lakes, which I have mentioned. 
Each chief, as he came up, took his station, which, I suppose, had previously 
been assigned to him. The number of fighting ‘men brought before the town 
could not, I think, be less than fifty or sixty thousand, horse and foot, of which the 
foot amounted to more than nine-tenths. For the depth of two hundred yards, 
all round the walls was a dense circle of men and horses. The horse kept out 
of bow-shot, while the foot went up as they felt courage or inclination, and kept 
up a straggling fire with about thirty muskets, and the shooting of arrows. In 
front of the sultan, the Zegzeg troops had one French fusil: the Kano forces 
had forty-one muskets. These fellows, whenever they fired their pieces, ran out 
of bow-shot to load ; all of them were slaves; not a single Fellata had a mus- 
ket. The enemy kept up a sure and slow fight, seldom throwing away their ar- 
rows until they saw an opportunity of letting fly with effect. Now and then a 
single horse would gallop up to the ditch, and brandish his spear, the rider tak- 
ing care to cover himself with his large leathern shicld, and return as fast as he 
went, generally calling out lustily, when he got among his own party, ‘Shields 
to the wall!’ ‘You people of the Gadado, or Atego,’ &c., ‘why don’t you 
hasten to the wall”? To which some voices would call out, ‘Oh! you have a 

large shield to cover you!’ The cry of ‘Shields to the wall’ was con- 
stantly heard from the several chiefs to their troops; but they disregarded the 
call, and neither chiefs nor vassals moved from the spot. At length the men in 
quilted armour went up ‘per order.’ They certainly cut not a bad figure at a 
distance, as their helmets were ornamented with black and white ostrich feathers, 
and the sides of the helmets with pieces of tin, which glittered in the sun, their 
long quilted cloaks of gaudy colours reaching over part of the horses’ tails, and 
hanging over the flanks. On the neck, even the horse’s armour was notched, 
or vandyked, to look like a mane ; on his forehead and over his nose was a brass 
or tin plate, as also a semicircular piece on each side. The rider was armed with 
a large spear ; and he had to be assisted to mount his horse, as his quilted cloak 
was too heavy ; it required two men to lift him on; and there were six of them 
belonging to each governor, and six to the sultan. I at first thought the foot 
would take advantage of going under cover of these unwieldy machines; but 
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no, they went alone, as fast as the poor horses could bear them, which was but 
a slow pace. They had one musket in Coonia, and it did wonderful execution, 
for it brought down the van of the quilted men, who fell from his horse like a 
sack of corn thrown from a horse’s back at a miller’s door; but both horse and 
man were brought off by two or three footmen. He had got two balls through 
his breast; one went through his body and both sides of the tobe; the other 
went through and lodged in the quilted armour opposite the shoulders. 

“The cry of ‘Allahu Akber,’ or ‘God is great,’ was resounded through 
the whole army every quarter of an hour at least (this is the war-cry of the Fel- 
latas); but neither this, nor ‘Shields to the wall,’ nor * Why don’t the Gadado’s 
people go up,’ had any effect, except to produce a scuffle among themselves, 
when the chiefs would have to ride up and part their followers, who, instead of 
eens | against the enemy, were more likely to fight with one another. There 
were three Arabs of Ghadamis in the army, armed at all points. Hameda, the 
sultan’s merchant, was one. He was mounted on a fine black Tuaric horse, 
armed with a spear and shield, an Arab musket, brace of pistols, blunderbuss, 
sword and dagger. The other two, Abdelkrim, and Beni Omar, armed with 
musket, pistols, sword, and dagger. Abdelkrim was mounted; Omar on foot, 
who received a ball from the Caonia musket, which carried away his cartouche 
box, with all his ammunition, early in the attack. The other two, Hameda and 
Abdelkrim, kept behind the sultan and Gadado the whole of the action, and al- 
ways joined lustily in the cry of ‘Allahu Akber.? Once Hameda asked me, 
when I was near him, why I did not join in the cry: was it not a good place’? 
I told him to hold his peace for a fool : my God understood English as well as 
Arabic.” 

és the whole, it was as poor a fight as can possibly be imagined ; and, 
though the doctrine of predestination is professed by Mahomedans, in no one 
instance have I seen them act as men believing such a doctrine.” 


The superstition of the various tribes, Mahometan as well as 
pagan, is extremely gross. The belief in charms and sorcery 
seems universal. — 


*¢ This night,” says Clapperton, while at Koolfu, *‘the new moon was seen, 
and Mohamedan and pagan joined in the cry of joy. My landlady had thirteen 
pieces of wood, on each of which was written by the Bornou malem the word 
* Bismillah,’ the only word he could write. These boards she then washed and 
drank the water, and gave to her family to drink. She offered some of it to me; 
but I said I never drank dirty water ; and I thought that if she and her servants 
had taken a comfortable cup of booza or bum it would have done them more 
good than drinking the washings of a board written over with ink; for the man 
was a rogue who had made her pay for such stuff. ‘What!’ says she, ‘do you 
call the name of God dirty water?’ it was good to take it.” These rogues, who 
call themselves malems, impose on the poor ignorant people very much; and 
the pagans are as fond of having these charms as the Mohamedans. These dirty 
draughts are a cure for all evils, present and to come, and are called by the peo- 

le dua.” 
a At Kiama the inhabitants are pagans of an easy faith ; never praying but when 
they are sick, or want something, and ory their object of worship as fancy 
serves. The Houssa slaves among them are Mahometans, and are allowed to wor- 
ship in their own way.” 

**1 halted at a few huts on the north side of the river Bori, until the baggage 
should arrive. A hut stood apart from the rest, near the banks of the river ; 
the grass and weeds carefully cleared away from around it. The messenger and 

ople who were with me went one after another to say their prayers ; which 
they did, by lying down, with their foreheads towards the door, which was se- 
cured by a mat : they appeared to be very devout, and having finished their 
prayers, slipped a few cowries inside the mat. J asked if I might go and look 
in, but they would not allow me. Lasked them who they prayed to: they said, 
to the God that gave them plenty of water, corn, and yains.” 
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** At Markee,” says Lander, ‘the chief, a kind-hearted old man, upwards, I 
should suppose, of ninety years of age, and very feeble, was delighted to see 
me, and testified the pleasure he felt by shaking hands with me repeatedly, and 
by doing me many acts of kindness. He presented me with fowls, rice, corn, 
and ¢ After a little conversation, he took me into an inner apartment, and 
bidding me to sit, took from a calabash, which was suspended to a piece of wood 
attached to the roof, a small box made of skin, round which was wound, with 
the greatest care, upwards of five hundred yards of thread, which occupied him 
twenty minutes in taking off. In this box he showed me four bits of tin, about 
the size of swan and common shot, which he told me were silver. The old 
chief gave me to understand, with much seriousness and earnestness of manner, 
that they had been given by an Arab fifteen years before, who told him they 
were possessed of life. The larger pieces, he continued, were males, and the 
smaller females; and were to produce young at the end of every twelve years, 
before which time they were by no means to be looked at. He had enveloped 
them in a quantity of cotton-wool, in order to impart warmth to them; and the 
thread was tied round the box that the offspring might have no opportunity of 
escaping! ‘But,’ said the old man, with a disappointed air, ‘though I kept 
them with the greatest care for twelve years, suffering no one to approach them, 
I found, to my sorrow, at the expiration of that time, they had made no increase; 
and [ begin to fear they never will :’ in saying which the old man was so grievous- 
ly affected that he burst into tears. It was with considerable difficulty I could 
refrain from laughing aloud in his face. I succeeded, however, in subduing the 
great inclination I had to be merry; and told him, with all the solemnity the occa- 
sion deserved, that the Arab was a rogue, and had deceived him; that the articles 
were bits of tin, and not of silver; that they were without life, and therefore 
could not produce young. I consoled the old gentlemen on the hoax that had 
been played off upon him, and sympathized with him in his sorrow. He soon 
se became more composed, although at times he could not help sobbing 
audibly. 

** On the 4th of May, the weather was intolerably hot, and the dust was roll- 
ing in thick clouds in every direction, entering my eyes and nostrils, and pene- 
trating into the very pores of the skin. I felt nearly suffocated, and was faint 
and exhausted. Finding I was unable to proceed, I ordered Pascoe to overtake 


, the camels, his horse being fresh and vigorous, and bring me some water. I then 


dismounted, and sat under a tree by the road-side, whose branches afforded but 
an indifferent shelter against the scorching rays of an African sun, and holdin 
the bridle of my poor horse in my hand, I implored the hundreds of Fellatas 
and Tuaricks who were passing to sell me a drop of water; but the cold-heart- 
ed wretches refused my earnest request, observing one to another, ‘he is a Kafir; 
let him die.’ At length a young Fellata, from Footatoora, accidentally seeing 
me, came to the spot, exclaiming ‘ Nasarah, Nasarah, triffi manora!’ (Christian, 
Christian, go on!) I answered, ‘I am faint and sick for want of water; no one 
will give 'me any; and I am so weary that I cannot proceed.’ On hearing which 
the young man kindly gave me a small calabash full; part of which I drank, and 
with the remainder washed the nostrils of Boussa Jack, and sprinked a little into 
his mouth. The people, who observed the Fellata performing this generous ac- 
tion, upbraided him in strong language for giving water to the Christian; but 
he, showing them a double-barrelled gun, remarked that he had obtained it of my 
countrymen, who were all good men, and would do no harm. This somewhat 
appeased them.” 

“At Cuttup an old woman came to me one afternoon, full of grief, informing 
me of her having frequently been robbed of the little money she had saved from 
her earnings, from holes in her hut, where she had hid it, by some of her neigh- 
bours and acquaintances. She entreated me to let her have a charm to prevent 
such dishonest acts in future. Being ever willing to oblige the simple-hearted 
Africans, I gave her a tea-spoonful of common sweet oil, in a small phial, telling 
her that she must, on her return to her hut, pour it into the hole in which she 
intended concealing her money; and that if any one but herself touched the 
money while there, without her permission, he would not long survive. I advised 
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her by all means to give the virtues of this charm as extensive a circulation as 
possible, and I had no doubt she would not be robbed again. The poor old woman 
could not express the gratitude she felt for my kindness; she dropped on her 
knees before me, thanked me in the warmest terms, and pressed me to accept of 
forty cowries, the only money she had then in the world. Of course I refused to 
deprive the old woman of her substance, and sent her away highly pleased with 
the treatment she had received.” 

*30th August. Having finished cleaning the muskets and pistols, asked the 
chief permission to leave Wowow. The old man, smiling, told me not half my 
business was done; he wanted six charms, which I alone could write. These 
charms were to be worn on his person, and to possess the following virtues : Ist 
charm. If his enemies thought of making war on him, it would cause them to 
forget to put it in practice. 2d. If they should be on their way to his city, for 
the purpose of warring, it would turn them back. 3d. If they should discharge 
their arrows at his or when close to the city walls, it would cause them to 
rebound in their own faces, and wound them. 4th. It was the province of this 
charm to prevent his guns from bursting. 5th, was to preserve the person who 
might hold the gun from receiving any injury, should it unfortunately explode. 
The 6th and last charm was to make him the happiest and most successful of 
men. 

‘*31st.—Carried the charms to the king, on which I had written scraps of old 
English ballads, which made him in the best humour in the world.” 

**17th September.—Asked the king of Kiama’s messenger why he was so 
much afraid of crossing the water, observing that I had myself swam across ma- 
ny larger and more rapid rivers ; and among others mentioned the Niger. The 
man, In great trepidation, begged me, as | valued my life, not to mention the 
names of rivers in the hearing of the Mossa; who was a female river, and had 
many rivals in the affections of the Niger, who was her husband. She had a ca- 
pricious, jealous, and cruel disposition : and if I ventured to place myself in her 
power, she would certainly swallow me up, as I had spoken slightingly of her. 
She was continually quarrelling with her husband, thinking he was too familiar 
with other rivers; and where they met they made the ‘devil’s own noise’ with 
their disputes. I roared with laughter when the man had done speaking, at the 
Ler pg the Niger, which made him very angry, and I had much to do to pacify 

im.’ 

The manners of the people are those of a very rude state of 
society, but their dispositions are, in the main, kind, and our 
travellers had not often to complain of a want of good feeling 
among the negroes. This did not extend to the Moors, a bigot- 
ed, crafty, and persecuting race, that has always formed the 
great obstacle to expeditions in the interior of Africa. The com- 
pliment, however, which the gallant sailor pays to the honesty 
of the savages, is done certainly without apparent necessity, at 
the expense of all the fair, or rather female sex, throughout the 
globe :— 

“I cannot,” he says, “ omit bearing testimony to the singular and perhaps unpre- 
cedented fact, that we have already travelled sixty miles in eight days, with a nu- 
merous and heavy baggage, and about ten different relays of carriers, without 
losing so much as the value of a shilling public or private ; a circumstance evinc- 
ing not only somewhat more than common honesty in the inhabitants, but a de- 
gree of subordination and regular government which could not have been sup- 

osed to exist amongst a people hitherto considered as barbarians. Humanity, 
iowever, is the same in every land: government may restrain the vicious prin- 
ciples of our nature, but it is beyond the power even of African despotism to 


silence a woman’s tongue : in sickness and in health, and at every stage, we have 
been obliged to endure their eternal loquacity and nvise.” 
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If, indeed, the loquacity is in proportion to the number, an 
African husband must find his domicile rather uncomfortable ; 
for Clapperton observed in Soudan the same inveterate propensity 
to increase the amount of conjugal felicity, which so grievously 
thwarted the pious schemes of the Portuguese missionaries on 
the Congo. — 


** At eight in the evening, the sultan of Boosa came accompanied by the mi- 
daki (his principal wife, ) and one male slave. He asked me if the king of Eng- 
land was a great man. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘the greatest of all the white kings.’ 
‘But,’ says he, ‘you live on the water?’ ‘Oh no,’ I said, ‘we have more 
land than there is between Boosa and Badag (as they call Badagry), and more 
than five thousand towns.’ ‘Well,’ sayshe, ‘I thought, and always have heard, 
that you lived on the water. How many wives has the king ” ‘Only one wife,’ 
I said. ‘What!’ says he, ‘only one wife” ‘Yes,’ says I; ‘no man is allow- 
ed more than one wife, andjthey hang a man if he has two at one time.’ ‘That 
is all very good for other men,’ says he; ‘but the king having only one wife is 
not oun When I told him, if the king had a daughter and no son, she would 
rule the kingdom at her father’s death, he laughed immoderately, as did the mi- 
daki, who was apparently well pleased with the idea of only one wife, and a wo- 
man ruling.” 

‘© A chief whom they met at Chaki, sat until near midnight, talking and in- 
quiring about England. On asking if he would send one of his sons to see our 
country, he rose up with alacrity, and said he would go himself. He inquired 
how many wives an Englishman had? Being told gnly one, he seemed much 
astonished, and laughed greatly, as did all his people. ‘ What does he do,’ said 
he, ‘when one of his wives has a child? Our caboceer has two thousand.’ ” 


The fondness for music, which has been generally looked on 
in this country as a marked characteristic of the negro race, 
seems strongly to attach to them in their savage state; and the 
liveliness and love of amusement which are so strikingly dis- 
played even in slavery, are frequently adverted to by Clapper- 
ton, and were exhibited in one instance under the singular and 
unexpected form of a dramatic entertainment. The descriptions 
of the strolling musicians, and of the rude sons of Thespis, are 
graphic and amusing :— 


«« Amongst my numerous visitors this morning, I had a travelling musician, at- 
tended bytwo boys. His instrument wasa violin made of a gourd, with three strings 
of horse hair, not in single hairs, but a number for each string untwisted ; the bow 
the same; the body of the violin was formed of half a long gourd ; the bridge, 
two cross sticks; the top, the skin of a guana stretched tightly over the edges ; 
the neck was about two feet long, ornamented with plates of brass, having a 
hollow brass knob at the end. To this instrument was hung a diminutive pair of 
sandals to denote his wandering occupation, a piece of natron, strings of cow- 
ries, and stripes of cloth. He ssid he would take any thing that was given 
to him. The boys had hollow gourds with stones or beans in them, with which 
they kept time by holding them in one hand and beating them against the other. 
The musician himself was past the middle age, his head being tinged with gray, 
and neither too long nor too short: his face inclining more to long than oval, 
with a nose slightly hooked ; his forehead high ; his eyes large, bright, and clear, 
with a kind of indefinable expression of half rogue and half a merry fellow, and 
when he sang he sometimes looked sublime; his mouth and teeth were good ; 
his voice clear and melodious ; his stature about the middle size, and spare form; 
his dress was a white turban and large sky-blue tobe or shirt. He accompanied 
his instrument with his voice, the boys joining in chorus, His songs were ex- 
tempore. I should have taken one down, but found they were all about myself ; 
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and a number of visitors coming in, I gave him fifty cowries and sent him away 
rejoicing.” ° ° od 

**It is the custom, during the time that the caboceers from the different towns 
remain on their visit to the king, to act plays or pantomimes, or whatever they 
may be called. I shall attempt a description of the one I saw today. The 
place chosen for this pastime is the king’s park, fronting the principal door 
where his majesty usually sits. A fetish house occupies the left side; to 
the south are two very romantic and large blocks of granite, by the side of which 
is an old withered tree. On the east are some beautiful shady trees ; and on the 
north his majesty’s house, from whence he views the scene. In the centre are 
two beautiful clumps of trees; in one of which is a tall fan-palm, overlooking 
the whole area, a space that may include some seven or eight hundred yards 
square. Under these clumps of trees were seated the actors, dressed. in large 
sacks, covering every part of the body; the head most fantastically decorated 
with strips of rags, damask silk, and cotton, of as many glaring colours as it was 
possible. The king’s servants attended to keep the peace, and to prevent the 
crowd from breaking into the square in which the actors were assembled. Mu- 
sicians also attended with drums, horns, and whistles, which were beaten and 
blown without intermission. 

**The first act consisted in dancing and tumbling in sacks, which they per- 
formed to admiration, considering they could not see, and had not the free use 
of their feet and hands. The second act consisted in catching the boa constric- 
tor: first, one of the sack-men came in front and knelt down on his hands and 
feet; then came out a tall majestic figure, having on a head-dress and masque 
which baffle all description; it was of a glossy black colour, sometimes like 
a lion couchant over the grest of a helmet; at another like a black head 
with a large wig: at every turn he made it changed its appearance. This figure 
held in its right hand a sword, and by its superior dress and motions appeared to 
be the director of the scene, for not a word was spoken by the actors. The ma- 
nager, as I shall call the tall figure, then came up to the man who was lying in 
the sack; another sack-dancer was brought in his sack, who by a wave of the 
sword was laid down at the other’s head or feet; he having unsown the end of 
both sacks, the two crawled into one. There was now great waving of the ma- 
nager’s sword ; indeed I thought that heads were going to be taken off, as al) the 
actors were assembled round the party lying down ; but in a few minutes they all 
cleared away except the manager, who gave two or three flourishes with his 
sword, when the representation of the boa constrictor began. The animal put 
its head out of the bag in which it was contained, attempting to bite the mana- 
ger; but at a wave of the sword it threw its head in another direction to avert 
the blow: it then began gradually to creep out of the bag, and went through 
the motions of a snake in a very natural manner, though it appeared to be rather 
full in the belly ; opening and shutting its mouth, which I suspect was the per- 
former’s two hands, in the most natural manner imaginable. The Jength of the 
creature was spun out to about fourteen feet; and the colour and actidn were 
well represented by a covering of painted cloth, imitating that of the boa. Af- 
ter following the manager round the park for some time, and attempting to bite 
him, vik be averted by a wave of the sword, a sign was made for the body of 
actors to come up; when the manager, approaching the tail, made flourishes 
with his sword as if hacking at that part of the body. The snake gasped, twist- 
ed up, and seemed as if in great torture; and when nearly dead, it was shoul- 
dered by the masqued actors, still gasping and making attempts to bite, but was 
carried off in triumph to the fetish house. 

‘*The third act consisted of the white devil. The actors having retired to 
some distance in the back ground, one of them was left in the centre, whose 
sack falling gradually down, exposed a white head, at which all the crowd gave 
a shout, that rent the air; they appeared indeed to enjoy this sight, as the per- 
fection of the actor’s art. The whole body was at last cleared of the incum- 
brance of the sack, when it exhibited the appearance of a human figure cast 
in white wax, of the middle size, miserably thin, and starved with cold. It fre- 
quently went through the motion of taking snuff, and rubbing its hands; when 
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it walked, it was with the most awkward gait, treading as the most tender-footed 
white man would do in walking bare-footed, for the first time, over new frozen 
und, The spectators often appealed to us, as to the excellence of the per- 
ormance, and entreated I would look and be attentive to what was going on. 
I pretended to be fully as much pleased with this caricature of a white man as 
they could be, and certainly the actor burlesqued the part to admiration. This 
being concluded, the performers all retired to the fetish house. Between each 
act, we had choral songs by the king’s women, in which the assembled crowd 
joined their voices.” 


The government, if such it can be called, which prevails 
throughout the whole of the country, is an absolute despotism, 
vested in the hands of a single individual. It seems, however, 
to be exercised with patriarchal simplicity, and generally without 
any very great tyranny; though the utmost subservience of 
deportment is always required in the presence of superiors, 
and great efforts are made to support the barbaric splendour of 
the prince. Numerous instances of this are recorded by Captain 
Clapperton, both in describing his escort through the country, 
and his reception at various courts. 


“The road to Katunga was wide, though woody, and covered by men on 
horseback, and bowmen on foot. The horsemen armed with two or three long 
spears hurrying on as fast as they could get us to go; horns and country drums 
beating and blowing before and behind ; some of the horsemen dressed in the 
most grotesque manner; others covered all over with charms. The howmen 
also had theisnatty little hats and feathers, with the jebus, or leathern pouch, 
hanging by their side. These men always appeared to me to be the best troops 
in this country and Soudan, from their lightness and activity. The horsemen 
however are but ill mounted ; the animals are small and badly dressed, their sad- 
dies so ill secured, and the rider sits so clumsily on his seat, that any English- 
man, who ever rode a horse with an English saddle, would upset one of them 
the first charge with a long stick.” 

“At 2 P.M. the baggage having all arrived, a message came from the king 
to say that he wanted to see us. A band of music accompanied us and the es- 
cort, with an immense multitude of men, women, and children. As there was 
much open and cultivated ground, the dust they caused almost suffocated us, 
though the escort tried all gentle means to keep them off. At last, after riding 
one hour, which was full five miles, we came to the place where the king was 
sitting under the verandah of his house, marked by two red and blue cloth um- 
brellas, supported by large poles held by slaves, with the staff resting on the 
ground. After the head caboceers had held some conversation with the king, 
they came back to us, and I thought they were talking about our prostrations. 
I told them if any such thing was proposed, I should instantly go back ; that all 
the ceremony I would submit to should be to take off my hat, make a bow, and 
shake hands with his majesty, if he pleased. They went and informed the king, 
and came back and said I should make only the ceremony I had proposed. We 
accordingly went forwards: the king’s people had a great deal to do to make 
way amongst the crowd, and allow us to go in regular order. Sticks and whips 
were used, though generally in a good-natured manner; and I cannot help re- 
marking on this, as on all other occasions of this kind, that the Youribas appear 
to be a mild and kind people, kind to their wives and children and to one an- 
other, and that the government, though absolute, is conducted with the greatest 
mildness. After we got as far as the two umbrellas in front, the space was all 
clear before the king, and for about twenty yards on each side. We walked up 
to the verandah with our hats on, until we came into the shade, when we took 
off our hats, made-a bow, and shook hands; he lifting our hands up three times, 
repeating, ‘Ako, Ako,’ (how do you do?) the women behind him standing up 
and cheering us, calling out ‘Oh, oh, oh!’ (hurrah!) the men on the outside 
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joining. It was impossible to count the number of his ladies, they were so 
densely packed, and so very numerous. If I might judge by their smiles, they 
appeared as glad to see us as their master. The king was dressed in a white 
tobe, or large shirt, with a blue one under; round his neck some three strings 
of large blue cut-glass beads: and on his head the imitation of an European 
crown of blue cotton covered over pasteboard, made apparently by some Eu- 
ropean, and sent up to him from the coast. We waited about half an hour until 
all inquiries had been made respecting our health, and the fatigues of our jour- 
ney: 

** The caboceers from the country were attended by their bowmen, They are 
required to wait upon, and first to prostrate themselves before, the chief eunuch, 
with dust on their heads. When any one speaks to the king, he must do it 
stretched at full length on the ground, and it must be said to him through the 
eunuch, who is also prostrated Fy his side. When equals meet, they kneel on 
one knee ; women kneel on both knees, the elbows resting on the ground.” 

“Tuesday, 14th.—This morning I waited on Yarro with my present, which con- 
sisted of the following articles: a blue silk umbrella, one of Tatham’s Afri- 
can swords, three fathoms of blue cloth, three fathoms of red, some red beads 
and coral, an imitation gold chain, two bottles of rum, two phosphorus boxes, 
four knives, and six pair of scissors, and some prints. The cloth I had spread 
out at full length: the large mock coral beads he shook at the naked young fe- 
males, as much as to say, Which of you will get these? On seeing the sword 
he could not restrain his delight, and drawing it, and brandishing it around his 
head, he called out, ‘ Ya baturt! Ya baturi!? ‘Oh, my white lord! Oh, my white 
lord!’ He was certainly more pleased than any man I ever saw with a present ; 
his eyes sparkled with joy, and he shook me about a dozen times by the hand. 
I pressed the necessity of my departure, which he said should be the day after 
to-morrow. I then took my leave ; and a short time after returning to my house 
he sent me some milk and a sheep ; and in the afternoon, by his head man, Abu- 
becker, an earthenware jug to look at: it was of English earthenware, repre- 
senting old Toby Philpot with a flowing jug of ale in his hand. I have seen 
more European articles, such as earthenware jugs, brass and pewter dishes, 
pieces of woollen and cotton cloth, within these two days that I have been in 
Kiama, than I saw during the whole time I was in Yourriba.” 

**After the heat of the day was over, Yarro came, attended by all his train. 
The most extraordinary persons in it were himself and the bearers of his spears, 
which, as before, were six naked young girls, from fifteen to seventeen years of 
age. The only thing they wore was a white bandeau, or fillet of white cloth, 
round the forehead, about six inches of the ends flying behind, and a string of 
beads round their waists; in their right hands they carried three light spears 
each. Their light form, the vivacity of their eyes, and the ease with which they 
appeared to fly over the ground, made them appear something more than mor- 
tal as they flew alongside of his horse, when he was galloping, and making his 
horse curvet and bound. A man with an immense bundle of spears remained 
behind at a little distance, apparently to serve as a magazine for the girls to be 
supplied from, when their master had expended those they carried in their 
hands.’ 


The volume of which we have thus given so copious an ab- 
stract, is the last in which are recorded the researches of African 
travellers. Since the death of Clapperton, however, two per- 
sons have followed, whose narratives we hope to have an oppor- 
portunity of noticing at an early period. Just before the arrival 
of Denham and Clapperton in England, Major Laing, who had 
returned from his expedition on the sea coast, set off for Tripoli, 
with the intention of proceeding thence directly to Tombuctoo. 
On the 27th of October 1825, he left Gadamis, the frontier town 
of the kingdom of Tripoli, on the south-west, and passing the 
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great desert, reached Tombuctoo on the 18th of August follow- 
ing. After a residence there of little more than a month, he 
was forced to leave it on account of the intrigues of some of the 
neighbouring chiefs, who were very inimical to him. Set- 
ting out with a coffila, in the direction of Sansanding, and with 
the intention of pursuing a route directly to the Atlantic, he was 
attacked on the third day by the Moors of the country and 
killed. 

The journey of M. Cailié, the other person to whom we al- 
luded, was more successful. This gentleman appears to have 
passed many years in the French settlements on the Senegal ri- 
ver, and thus to have acquired a good knowledge of the native 
languages of these countries. Animated with the desire of visit- 
ing the interior, he set out alone, as a Mahometan merchant, from 
Kakondy, on the 19th April 1827, and crossing the mountain 
range so often mentioned, reached the Niger. At the town of 
Jenné, he embarked in a large canoe, which was part of a mer- 
eantile flotilla, crossed lake Dibbie, and proceeding down the 
stream, landed at Kabra, which he found to be only five miles 
from Tombuctoo. After a short residence in that city, he re- 
turned northward across the desert, and reached Tangiers on the 
14th of September last. As he was so fortunate as to preserve 
the journals of his long, bold, and interesting journey, there can 
be no doubt that the publication of them will be full of interest. 
and we accordingly await it with much expectation. 

We have thus rapidly conducted our readers through the his- 
tory of African discoveries, for more than two thousand years, 
and they cannot fail to be struck with the difficulty and tardy 
progress which have attended the solution of this, certainly the 
most obscure problem in geographical science. Of the history, 
manners, numbers, and even existence, of how considerable a 
portion of our fellow-creatures are we profoundly ignorant; of 
extensive and various nations spreading over a large surface of a 
great continent, how few are known to us even by name; with 
the natural features, the mountains, the soil, the climate, and the 
streams, how little are we acquainted! About one single ri- 
ver, after the researches, the discoveries, and the theories of cen- 
turies, we are more perplexed than before they were made. First 
it rises far in the west, and mingling with the river of Egypt, 
passes over a course of four thousand miles to the Mediterranean : 
then we hear of it flowing from the east, and pouring into the 
Atlantic; then the Senegal and the Gambia are assigned as its 
outlets; then again it is found to run in an opposite direction, 
and geographers differ as to its termination, whether continuing, 
as at first supposed, to the Nile, or turning south, and pouring 
its vast body of waters through the Congo into the Atlantic ; and 
last of all, travellers who reach the very spot where it was said 
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to be, look for it in vain. We are little disposed to trouble our 
readers with any theory of our own, which the next book of 
travels would probably disprove, yet we cannot avoid expressing 
a belief, that the principal confusion has arisen from blending 
together as one, a variety of streams flowing through central 
Africa. The merchants and travellers who have rapidly passed 
in caravans from one town to another, in the same general di- 
rection, have supposed the rivers they met, from time to time, 
to be the same, and thus formed them into the mighty Niger.* 
The actual course of that stream has never been pursued through- 
out, even in report, by a single traveller ; and we feel little doubt, 
that when it shall be, instead of a vast river, passing through 
broad lakes, and extending thousands of miles in the interior, it 
will be found to roll, after no very extended course, into the At- 
Jantic, by the channel of the Formosa, the Congo, or some other 
well known outlet. 

Whether such a discovery, however, is destined to be made 
by an European, the sad record we have already made seems to 
render doubtful; for, in that fatal climate, death has fixed his 
favourite throne, and the ardour of youth, the confidence of 
health, the precautions of prudence, are equally unavailing to 
stay his hand, or to avert his power; nor these only—the holy 
zeal of pious affection spreads around the daring traveller no 
charm; for one of the last victims who has perished, might 
have truly claimed this, had it been a talisman of protection. 
The son of Mungo Park cherished, from his earliest youth, the 
firm resolution of endeavouring to reach the spot where his fa- 
ther perished, and ascertaining the causes and incidents of his 
death ; to this one object he bent all his hong and as soon 
as he was of age, landed on the fatal shore, full of health, of 
zeal, and of promise; less happy than the son of Ulysses, he 
was neither destined to discover the parent he had lost, nor to 
return to her whom he had left. 


* This opinion, we perceive, is given by that learned and venerable geogra- 
pher, Major Rennell, in the last number of the London Quarterly Review. It is 
one which would so naturally occur to a person whose thoughts or studies have 
been directed to the subject, that perhaps the coincidence is scarcely worth 
noting. We may remark, however, that the above sentence was written some 
months before the publication of the English work. 
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Arr. IL.—Milton’s Familiar Letters, translated from the 
Latin, with Notes. By Joun Hait. Philadelphia: E. Lit- 
tell: 1829. pp. 120. 


Tue familiar letters of the great English poet are scarcely 
mentioned by his biographers, and are locked up in a language 
accessible only to the learned, or contained in the larger editions, 
which seldom enter into the libraries of ordinary readers. Yet 
they were by their author deemed worthy of publication during 
his lifetime, and the relics of such a mind can never cease to be 
objects of curiosity to such as have learnt to appreciate the ge- 
nius and erudition of that immortal sage and patriot. It.is there- 
fore due to the author of this little work to say, that he has laid 
us under an obligation of no ordinary kind, by presenting to 
English readers these precious morsels of literature, stamped 
with the characteristics of a mind which never fails to astonish 
us after a thousand contemplations. 

We remember somewhere to have seen several portraits of 
Milton, taken at different periods of his life. The first presents 
to our view the ‘‘lady of Christ’s College,”’* the comely youth, 
whose symmetry of feature was alike celebrated in Italy and 
Britain. In the second, we behold the fair unwrinkled brow of 
the man and the poet, yet not without the lines of thought, and 
the serene gravity of one who surveyed the eventful changes of 
his nation with the proud independence of an ancient philoso- 
pher. And last appears the melancholy representation of the 
same face, furrowed by contention and care, and marred by the 
unmerciful hand of time. If it is pleasing and instructive to con- 
nect with the mere physiognomy, the circumstances, character, 
and labours of the poet at any period, it will surely be no unpro- 
fitable task to peruse the confidential expressions of sentiment, 
which, from time to time, throughout life, such a man has com- 
mitted to an epistolary form. The private letters of Milton, few 
as they are in number, have a peculiar value, as they are almost 
the only memorials which we possess of the ordinary and un- 
shackled movements of his mind. No relics of his conversation 
have been chronicled; no book-maker took notes of his preg- 
nant apophthegms and pointed satire. The simple-hearted Quaker, 
who was honoured with his intimacy, seemed to have no thought 
of publishing reminiscences, or Miltoniana ; and the few hints 
which he has left, are only sufficient to excite our regret that we 
have no more. 

As a politician, a poet, and a man, the character of Milton has 


* «A quibusdam nuper audiyi Domina.” Prolus. Acad. 
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been amply discussed, yet there hangs a veil over the secrecy of 
his private life, which modern curiosity would desire to raise, 
bet which threatens still to cover with its shades the delightful 
scenes which a contemporary might have sketched. And what 
admirer of this ornament of England and of letters, would not 
desire to learn by what advances his youthful mind made pro- 
gress in the career of science, and how he was wont to discourse 
with the tutor whom he has immortalized by his affectionate cor- 
respondence, and his reverent tribute of poetic eulogy ?* We 
cannot but believe that he who bowed so long and so devoutly 
at the united altars of liberty and truth, had early felt the inspi- 


‘ration which hallowed the productions of his later years. 


We learn from his biographers, that he was, while at St. Paul’s 
school, un enthusiastic and persevering student, and the remains 
of his youthful writings are sufficient to convince us, that his 
time was employed in enriching a mind by nature comprehen- 
sive and precocious. The chasms in literary history, imagina- 
tion delights to fill with pictures which correspond with record- 
ed facts. When we learn that the juvenile scholar was accus- 
tomed to spend half his nights in study, we represent him to our 
minds as holding communication with the mighty dead of the 
ancient republics, and imbibing at the fountains of Greece and 
Rome, that love of the beautiful and virtuous which characterized 
his philosophic soul. 

Never has a modern scholar drunk more deeply at the well 
spring of antiquity. His learning was not the accumulation of 
facts and phrases which is made by the mere classic, or the fa- 
miliarity with obsolete and foreign idiom and style which dis- 
tinguishes the critic. He had a more lofty idea of true erudition. 
“Nos grammaticis atque criticis, quorum summa laus aut in alie- 
nis lucubrationibus edendis, aut librariorum mendulis corrigendis 
versatur, industriam quidem ae literarum scientiam, doctrine 
etiam haud contemnendz laudem, ac proemia libenter concedi- 
mus, magni cognomen haud largimur. Is solus magnus est ap- 

llandus, qui res magnas aut gerit, aut docet, aut digné scri- 

it;’’t a sentiment worthy of a place among the choicest max- 
ims of the scholar. Dr. Johnson concurs with Hampton, in the 
opinion that Milton was the first Englishman, who, after the re- 
vival of letters, wrote Latin verses with classic elegance. But 
this was a small part of his attainments. He had eaught the very 
spirit of philosophy, and burned with the enthusiasm of those 
who in ancient days lived in an ideal world, and meditated 
changes which the spirit of the age could not sustain. He seized 
the torch of liberty, which had been passing from hand to hand, 


* Eleg. IV. 
+ Defensio Secunda, p. 92. Amst, 1698. fol. 
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and fixed its light in the splendid monument which he has rear- 
ed in his works:* 

Inheriting from his father, who was noted among the com- 
posers of the age, a genius for music, he became, as we may 
readily suppose, attached even in childhood to the sweet and mys- 
terious union of harmony and verse.— 

** Now say, what wonder is it, if a son 
Of thine delight in verse, if so conjoined 
In close affinity, we sympathize 
In social arts, and kindred studies sweet ? 
Such distribution of himself to us 
Was Phoebus’ choice ; thou hast thy gift, and I 
Mine also, and between us we receive, 
Father and son, the whole inspiring God.” 


Ad Patrem. Cowper's trans. 


Could the boy of promise fail to be a darling? It is stated upon 
the authority of Aubrey, that his portrait was taken by Jansen, 
when he was only ten years of age, and we are informed that 
he was even then a poet. The invaluable relic is now in the pos- 
session of the Hollis family of England. The first printed poem of 
Milton,—and it is a fact not universally known by his admirers,— 
was prefixed to the folio edition of Shakspeare’s Plays, in 1632. 


‘*,4n Epitaph on the admirable dramatic Poet, W. Shakespeare. 


** What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones, 
The labour of an age in piled stones, 
Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 
Under a star-y pointing Pyramid ? 
Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 
What needs’t thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
‘Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 
For whilst to th’ shame of slow-endeavouring art, 
Thy easie numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 
Then those our fancy of itself bereaving, 
Does make our marble with too much conceaving ; 
And so sepulcher’d in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 


The Elegies composed in imitation of Ovid, are little known 
to the CS body of readers, and the translation of Cowper gives 
but a faint idea of the glowing richness of the original. The 
concetti of the Latin poet, whom he selected as a model, were 
more in accordance with the taste of the times, than with the 
sober judgment of the youthful author; and the productions of 


* We have ventured to repeat the idea of Plato and Lucretius, who deduce 
a figure from a game of Grecian boys. Tenvavres xs extpeporres raudc, naSamep rAnpe~ 
vada roy Biv mrapad davies arrose o£ araay. (Plato, Leg. lib. vi.) 


“Et quasi cursores vitai Jampada tradunt.”’ 
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his more mature age, are not marred by the recurrence of such 
faults as the blindest admirer must discern in the metrical ver- 
sion of the Psalms, and the Ode on the death of a fair infant. 
We begin to feel the power of a mighty master, when touching 
upon a favourite theme in the ‘‘ Vacation exercise,” he speaks of 
a subject, — , 

**Such when the deep transported mind may soar 


Above the wheeling poles, and at heaven’s door, 
Look in and see each blissful deity,” &c. 


In turning over hastily these remnants of the poet’s corres- 
pondence, we have been led to take a new interest in his travels 
upon the continent of Europe. During this period of absence, 
those intimacies were formed which gave rise to his epistolary 
intercourse with foreign scholars ; and some of his most interest- 
ing letters were penned in Italy. If the tourists of the seven- 
teenth century had found as many willing readers of their dia- 
ries, as those of the present day, we should not have been left 
to repine that we have so meagre an account of Milton’s trans- 
alpine journeys. Obscure as he seems to have been at home, he 
found, under the smiling skies of Italy, enthusiastic admirers. 
We cannot but wish that the single servant who accompanied 
him, had filled his portmanteau with notes upon his conversa- 
tion. We might have found instruction in the interview with 
Grotius at Paris, and even more in that with the unfortunate 
Galileo. We might have exulted in the eulogies of Carlo Dati, 
Antonio Francini, Gaddi, Frescobaldo, and Barberini. All these 
men, who were distinguished in their native country, ranked 
themselves among his most ardent admirers. In the couplet of 
Salvaggi, we find the germ of the celebrated epigram of Dry- 
den:— 

‘** Grecia Mzonidem, jactet sibi Roma Maronem, 
Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parem.” 
Manso, the celebrated biographer of Tasso, has left in his verses 
an implied testimony to the heretical tenets of Milton :— 
‘* Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, si pietas sic, 
Non Anglus, verum hercle angelus ipse fores.” 
We presume upon the interest which our readers may be be sup- 
posed to feel in this article of literary history, when we insert the 
following extract from the writingsof Milton himself. The 
is taken from the midst of his most acrid and scornful invective 
inst one of his opponents, and is in a manner interpolated 
—s the harsh and vindictive paragraphs of a controversy well 
nigh forgotten:— 


** After having spent five years in this manner, (in literary seclusion, ) I set out 
upon my travels, after my mother’s decease, and with the consent of my father, 
being desirous of visiting foreign lands, and especially Italy. Upon my depart- 
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ure, the illustrious Sir Henry Wotton, long the ambassador of King James at Ve- 
nice, in a most friendly manner honoured me with an elegant epistle, filled with 
good wishes and counsel truly important to one going abroad. In consequence 
of various recommendations, I was courteously received by the noble Thomas 
Scudamore, Viscount Sligo, ambassador of Charles I. at Paris, and was introduc- 
ed by him in person, and in company with some of his retinue, to the learned 
Hugo Grotius, a man whom I much desired to see, at that time ambassador of 
the Queen of Sweden to the King of France. On resuming my journey, after 
some days, towards Italy, the same nobleman gave me letters to the English mer- 
chants upon my route, that I might thus avail myself of their assistance. Em- 
barking at Nice, I visited Genoa, Leghorn, and Pisa, and afterwards Florence. 
In the city last mentioned, which I have ever esteemed above others, for the ele- 
ce of its dialect and its genius, I remained about two months. I there speed- 
ily acquired an intimacy with many noble and learned men, and was assiduous 
in my attendance upon their private academies, (conversazione) a commendable 
institution of the place, for the cultivation of friendship as well as letters; and 
no time can obliterate the grateful and delightful remembrance of such men as 
Giacomo Gaddi, Carlo Dati, Frescobaldo, Cultellino, Bonmattei, Clementilli, 
Francini, and many more. From Florence 1 went to Siena, and thence to 
Rome, the antiquity and venerable fame of which detained me about two months, 
and after having enjoyed the polished society of Luke Holstein, and many men 
of genius and learning, proceeded to Naples. I was there introduced, by a cer- 
tain hermit who accompanied me from Rome, to the Marchese Giovanni Battista 
Manso, a noble and dignified man, to whom Tasso, the illustrious poet of Italy, 
addressed his epistle concerning friendship. While remaining there, I enjoyed 
a most friendly intercourse with him ; he was my guide in examining the various 
arts of the city, and the palace of the viceroy, and frequently visited me at my 
odgings. When I was about to depart, he said, by way of apology, that while 
he was desirous of showing me more offices of kindness, it was not possible, in 
that city, on account of my want of reserve on religious subjects. The melan- 
choly tidings of the civil war in England recalled me from my desire of passing 
into Sicily and Greece ; for I deemed it dishonourable to be wandering at leisure 
for my personal gratification, when my countrymen at home were contending for 
liberty. Before returning to Rume, I was informed by certain merchants, that 
they had been advised by letter, that plots were formed against me by the Eng- 
lish Jesuits, in expectation of my visiting that city again ; and that this was the 
consequence of my having spoken too freely concerning religion. My determi- 
nation, however, was to utter nothing of my own accord in these places, upon 
religion, yet, at every hazard, to use no dissimulation when questioned as to my 
belief. 1 nevertheless returned to Rome: if any one asked me what I was, [ 
attempted no concealment, and even in the city of the Pontiff, during the space 
of three months, if any one attacked the Orthodox faith, I defended it as here- 
tofore with freedom of speech. Through God’s mercy I reached Florence in 
safety, and found my friends as ready to welcome me, as if I had returned to my 
own country. After remaining there as long as before, with the exception of a 
few days’ absence upon a visit to Lucea, I crossed the Appenines, travelled 
by the way of Bologna and Ferrara to Venice. One month was spent in survey- 
ing this city, and in shipping such books as I had procured in Italy; and I then 
proceeded through Verona and Milan, over the Alps, and by the Leman lake to 
Geneva. At this place I was daily in the company of John Diodati, the learned 
professor of theology. By the same route as before, after an absence of about 
fifteen months, I returned to my country, almost at the moment when Charles, 
who had violated his league with the Scots, was renewing what is called the 
Episcopal war.”—Defensio Secunda, pp. 95, 96. 


The letter from Sir Henry Wotton, mentioned in the extract 
just given, is happily preserved, and we subjoin the closing sen- 
tences :— 


** At Siena I was tabled in the house of one Alberto Scipioni, an old Roman 
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courtier in dangerous times, having bin steward to the Duca di Pagliano, who 
with all his family were strangled, save this only man that escaped by foresight 
of the tempest: with him I had often much chat of those affairs; into which he 
took pleasure to look back from his native harbour: and at my departure to- 
wards Rome (which had been the centre of his experience) I had wonn confi- 
dence enough to beg his advice, how I might carry myself securely there, with- 
out offence of others, or of mine own conscience. Signior Arrigo mio, says he, 
Z pensieri stretti, ed il viso sciolio, will go safely over the whole world: of which 
Delphian oracle (for so I have found it) your judgment doth need no commen- 
tary ; and therefore, Sir, I will commit you with it to the best of all securities, 
Sr love, remaining your friend as much at command as any of longer 
ate. 

We took occasion to observe in passing, that the treatise from 
which these details are gathered, is a work in which the author 
appears as the acute and satiric controvertist. The man who 
was capable of writing in a strain of such bitter sarcasm as that 
which appears on every page of the works against Salmasius and 
Du Moulin, would be likely at times to exhibit something of the 
same keen-edged wit in his ordinary conversation. He was a 
master in both the kinds of humour mentioned by Cicero, cavi/- 
fatio and dicacitas ; and while in his earlier writings, the exhi- 
bitions of these talents is free from all rancour, yet, when oppo- 
sition and blindness and old age had soured his disposition, he 
became ‘‘ audacior ad jocandum,”’ (Cic. de Orat. 1. ii. ¢. 71.) and 
seems to have allowed himself every license in abuse. The Aca- 
demical Prolusions show something of the lambent play of origi- 
nal hilarity; but when he vindicates the republicans of Britain, 
and defends the cause to which he had devoted all his powers, 
he becomes fearful in his bitter satire, and pours out upon the 
learned Frenchman, and the unfortunate Scot, (who was only 
the publisher of the offensive work) the vials of his scalding in- 
dignation. 

The Defensio Secunda has appeared within a few years in an 
English dress, and with all its acrimony and occasional grossness 
of personal attack, deserves still to be perused by all who take 
pleasure in tracing the development of character, as affording a 
view of this versatile mind, which will be new to those who are 
acquainted only with the works in the vernacular tongue. The 
ill-fated More, who was concverned in the publication of the 
“Cry of the Royal Blood to Heaven,”’ was a man of licentious 
manners, and had become notorious, from the connexion in which 
he stood to a certain Pontia, who belonged to the household of 
Salmasius. The opponents of Milton had not confined them- 
selves to strictures upon his writings and opinions, but had ca- 
lumniated his life, ridiculed his person and habits, and scoffed 
at his afflictions. But here they had mistaken the temper and 
powers of their antagonist, and he retorted their sarcasms with 
the boldness of one proudly conscious of qualities acknowledged 
to be great and honourable. The poet, absorbed in heavenly 
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musings, would naturally be a man of peace; yet now he shows 
that his quiet had been the repose of strength, and not the torpor 
of imbecility. ‘‘Equidem cum nullas omnino simultates aut 
inimicitias ullo cum homine privatas geram, neque ullas quod 
sciam, mecum gerat, tot in me maledicta jactari, tot probra tor- 
ueri, reipublice duntaxat causa, non mea, eo equo animo fero.”’ 
of. Sec. p. 91.—He had been compared by Du Moulin to the 
Cyclops, and the unfeeling taunt was pointed with the well- 
known verse, “ Monstrum horrendum,”’ &c. 

** Although,” says he, ‘it ill becomes any man to speak of his own person, yet 
when even on this point an opportunity is given to render thanks to God, and to 
repel defamation, I will speak, lest as the priest-ridden and too credulous Spa- 
niards think concerning heretics, some should imagine me to be a dog-headed 
monster or rhinoceros. So far as I know, I have never been thought deformed, 
by any who have beheld me ; whether comely or the reverse, is of less moment. 
In stature, I own that Iam not gigantic, yet more nearly approaching mediocrity 
than smallness. Yet even if diminutive, as some of the greatest men in peace 


and war have been, why should that be stigmatized as contracted, which is great 
enough for every virtuous purpose.” 


We refer our readers to the eloquent and pathetic passage in 
which he asserts his purity of life, and replies to the cruel charge, 
that his blindness was a judicial infliction of divine wrath. In 
the letter to Philaras, a learned Athenian, we have a minute de- 
scription of his loss of sight, which closes with these character- 
istic words :— 

** Whatever hope the physician may gather from this account, I prepare and 
compose myself, under the consideration that I am certainly incurable. And I 
often think, that since the days of darkness, to which every man is destined, are, 
as the wise man warns, many; that mine, by the great mercy of providence, hap- 
pening in the midst of leisure, and studies, and the conversation and salutations 
of my friends, are much brighter than the shades of death. But if, as it is writ- 
ten, man does not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God, why should not any one submit for this reason also that he 
can see not only with his eyes, but that the leading ‘and providence of God is 
sufficient sight.* Truly, if He take care of me—if He provide for me—which He 
does, and lead me by the hand, and accompany me through life, I shall willingly 
perinit my eyes to be unemployed.” 

The supposed author of this defamation is made the victim of 
unrelenting satire, and has all the vileness of his life exposed to 
public view ; while Milton rings all the changes upon his name, 
and registers the forgotten sins of his youth. The name Morus, 
which is the Latin for a mulberry tree, affords ample room for 
the paronomasia. Speaking of the amours of the susceptible 
Scot,.he says, ‘‘Jamque ut olim Pyramus in morum, ita nunc 
repente Morus in Pyramum transmutatus sibi videtur, Geneven- 
sis in Babylonium.”’ 


. 


* “In one of his political works he expresses his consolation that his blindness 
threw him more directly on the protection of Providence ; and asserts that he 
was fond of considering the darkness which veiled his sight as rather the shadow 
of the protecting wing of the Almighty, than the loss of vision.” 

40 
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“Poma alba ferebat 
Quz post nigra tulit Morus.” 

And again, ‘** Morus, es? an Momus, an uterque idem est?” If 
these are instances of puerility, they are at least equal to the 
collection of facetiz which Cicero has recorded 

When we come to examine the letters themselves, we find 
ourselves in the situation of one who is for the first time admit- 
ted to the ordinary conversation of a great man; we wonder that 
there is so little manifestation of genius and power, and we look 
around for some apology for the defect. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the author made this selection from his correspondence, 
with the view of leaving a few elegant specimens of his Latinity, 
and presenting to the public some testimonials of the considera- 
tion in which he was held by the eminent scholars of the age. 
In every part, we detect the devotee of ancient letters. il- 
ton had walked among the groves of the philosophers and poets, 
until he had become almost a stranger to the trivial occurrences 
of life. His illustrations are drawn from Greece and Rome, and 
expressed in the peculiar idioms of those countries. The allu- 
sions are often difficult to be traced, and have their source in in- 
cidents and usages familiar only to the accomplished classic. In 
rounding his periods and adjusting most sedulously the niceties 
of phrase, he has suffered the genial flow of friendship to be 
checked, and the ease of colloquial freedom to be precluded ; and 
we look in vain for the entertaining incident, and varied plea- 
santry, which are scattered throughout the epistles of Cicero. 

Although the republican poet has been represented as churlish 
and misanthropic, and although we are constrained to admit that 
he has left us few indications of the gush of unconstrained feel- 
ing, yet these letters represent him as recognising and cherish- 
ing the sacred obligations of sincere friendship. e must say, 
however, that in these very instances, the principle, rather 
than the cordial and spontaneous action of benevolence is evinced. 
We are not however to imagine, that he who could in so graphic 
a manner depict the peace of innocent love, was the unyielding, 
morose and inexorable man that his enemies have painted. 
The great English moralist, whom we never mention without 
reverence, was little qualified to judge impartially concerning 
the standard-bearer of republicanism ; and it has been fully esta- 
blished, that his account of the disgrace of Milton at Cambridge, 
has-no foundation except in rumour. The fragments of his cor- 
respondence now laid before the public, are not without some 
intimations of deeply sentimental attachments. A reverent af- 


fection pervades all the epistles to his preceptor. With Diodati 


he was united by a bond of fraternal regard. 


** Diodati,” says the translator, “ died in 1638, whilst Milton was on the conti- 
nent, an event which really afflicted him. On his return, he wrote a pastoral 
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elegy to his memory, under the title of ‘ Epitaphium Damonis,’ in which Milton, 
personified by Thyrsis, bewails the loss of his companion. Almost all his Latin 
poems are excellent : Cowper thought this epitaph equal to any of the Bucolics ; 
Dr. Johnson affirms, on the other hand, that it is ‘ written with the common, but 
childish imitation of pastoral life.’” 


In a letter to Dati, he thus expresses himself :— 


‘*I am flattered by your anxiety for my safety after I left Florence, and your 
continued remembrance of me; by which I perceive that the feelings, which I 
thought were exclusively my own, are mutual. I can not conceal from you, that 
my departure was very afflicting to me, and fixed a sting in my heart, which still 
rankles, when I think from how many excellent and kind companions and friends, 
in that distant but beloved city, I have been torn away. I declare that the grave 
of Damon will be always sacredly regarded by me. In commemorating his death, 
under the oppression of grief, nothing was more consolatory than to remember 
you all, and to recall you individually to mind. You would have received those 
verses long since, if they had not miscarried, of which you gave me the first in- 
telligence, for I took care to send them to you immediately, that however little 
genius they may evince, even these few lines, composed as a memento, would 
be no obscure evidence of my regard.” 


The writer has in this correspondence avoided with care any 
reference to the violent political controversies of the day. We 
might indeed except the fourteenth letter, in which he speaks of 
the share which he had taken in these party broils; p. 63. The 
topics, however, are chiefly literary, and the opinions such as men 
of all parties must acknowledge. The philologist will appreciate 
the weighty truth conveyed in the eighth letter. 


**In my opinion, the first and most distinguishing honours are due to him, who 
has sagaciously moulded the manners of society, and can legislate with the best 
policy in peace and war. Next in rank to such a man, I consider him, who ex- 
erts himself to establish, by maxims and-rules, and, as it were, to fortify by their 
means, the proper method of speaking and writing, as practised in the purest 
age: providing for their infraction with the rigour of a Romulus. If you would 
compare the usefulness of these two characters : the first effects the just and in- 
violable civil intercourse of the citizens; the other imparts to it gentility, polish 
and elegance, which are the next desirable qualities: the one provides fearless 
courage, and intrepid counsels to oppose an invading enemy, the other endea- 
vours to check the incursions of intellectual barbarism—that foul domestic foe to 
genius—by teaching accuracy in speaking, and a ready use of good authors. For 
it cannot be deemed of little importance, whether a language be pure or corrupt, 
er the common mode of speaking be correct or otherwise ; this was never con- 
sidered a safe state of things at Athens; and if Plato thought, that an innovation 
in dress and fashion portended commotions and changes in the republic, much 
more readily would I believe, that in the event of the language becoming vitiated 
and erroneous, a state would decline, and degraded and obscure condition suc- 
ceed. The general faults of language are inelegance, harshness, ineorrectness 
and wrong pronunciation: what do these indicate, and that by no slight evidence, 
hut that the minds of the people are indolent, listless and prepared for any ser. 
vility? On the other hand, I have never heard of an empire or state, that did not 
flourish, at least in some degree, so long as it maintained the care and culture of 
its own language.” 


The translator and editor of the work before us, has aceom- 
plished a difficult task, with diligence and success. Whatever 
stiffness is visible in the work, may be fairly traced to the impos- 
sibility of giving a faithfal version of Milton’s peculiar style. 
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into any thing like flowing English. The notes with which the 
work is furnished, evince an extensive acquaintance with the 
history of the poet and the times, and an assiduity of research 
which those only understand, who have spent weary hours in 
hunting an obscure name through the ponderous annals of a 
former age. 





Arr. IIl.—Traité de Mecanique Celeste, par M. Lz Marquis 
pe Lapiace, Pair de France; &c. §c. Tome Cinguieme. 
Paris, Bachelier: 1825. 4to. pp. 420. 


Tue Mecanique Celeste, the concluding volume of which we 
have undertaken to review, is one of the proudest monuments 
of human genius. If there be any thing calculated to excite our 
pride of species in a high degree, it is, that although inhabitants 
of an obscure and insignificant part of creation, limited in our 
existence to a few short years, we are yet able to extend our 
views to the remotest parts of the universe, and to detect the 
laws that govern the motions of the vast bodies which are scatter- 
ed through the regions of illimitable space. Not only can we 
detect these laws, but, by the application of mathematical rea- 
soning, we are enabled to predict the consequences of their ac- 
tion, to separate the minutest perturbations and disturbances from 
the greater motions in which they at first appear inextricably in- 
volved, and to investigate cycles and periods, to which the long- 
est duration of human life bears no sensible proportion. 

Newton laid the foundation of Celestial Mechanies, at the 
close of the seventeenth century, by the discovery of the prin- 
ciple of universal gravitation. Even in his own hands, this dis- 
covery led to important consequences, but it has required a cen- 
tury and a half, and a regular succession of intellects the most 
powerful, to fill up the outline sketched by him. Of these, La- 
place himself was the last, and, perhaps, after Newton, the greatest; 
and the task commenced in the Principia of the former, is com- 
pleted in the Mecanique Celeste of the latter. In this last named 
work, the illustrious author has proposed to himself as his ob- 
ject, to unite all the theories scattered throughout the various 
channels of publication, employed by his predecessors, to reduce 
them to one common method, and present them all in the same 
point of view. The publication of it has oecupied more than a 

uarter of a century; the first volume bears the date of the 
year VII. of the French Republic, and the modest epigraph of 
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<P. §, Laplace, Member of the Institute, and of the Board of 
Longitude,” while the last has its titlepage loaded with revived 
honours of feudal origin, mixed with the rewards conferred by 
scientific associations. 

The whole work of Laplace is comprised in five volumes, and 
is divided into sixteen books. Ten of these books occupy the 
four first volumes, while the one whose title we have placed at 
the head of our article, contains the XIth, XIIth, XITIth, XI Vth, 
XVth, and XVIth. 

The first book is a concise and beautiful theory of abstract me- 
chanics, investigated entirely by the method of mathematical 
analysis. It is a remarkable illustration of the versatility of that 
instrument of discovery, which is thus shown to be capable alike 
of reaching, by its profound methods, the most abstruse and dif- 
ficult laws, and of demonstrating, in the most simple manner, 
the elementary principles we usually obtain by the geometric 
method. In this, as well as in the succeeding books, no figures are 
used, it being within the scope of the calculus to express all those 
relations of form and direction, for which figures are usually em- 
ployed. Nor do we conceive that it is rendered in any degree 
less intelligible by the omission. To a learner, the general con- 
ciseness, and the vast comprehensiveness of some of the formu- 
le, offer a far more serious obstacle. The most valuable present 
that could be made to the cultivators of mechanical science, even 
in its application to practical purposes, would be a commentary 
upon the first book of the Mecanique Celeste, wherein, with- 
out changing the spirit of the methods, they should, by the aid 
of figures, the explanation of the principles of the calculus em- 
ployed, and the expansion of the formule, be rendered more 
easily intelligible. The works of Poisson, and Franeceur, sup- 
ply this desideratum among the French. Dr. Young has publish- 
ed in England ‘*Elementary Illustrations’’ of the first book of 
the Mecanique Celeste, but he evidently quits with reluctance 
the beaten path of the English fluxions, and hence falls behind 
the spirit of the age. A distinguished countryman of our own, © 
had long since translated, and made a commentary upon, the 
four first volumes; he has recently performed the same task with 
the fifth. The scientific world has been for several years anx- 
ious that it should see the light, both with a view to their own 
gratification, and from the conviction that it will be a source of 
the highest honour to our country. The learned translator, Dr. 
Bowditch of Boston, has at length given notice of his intention 
1o publish; we hail this with the highest gratification, satisfied 
that it will be the most valuable present that has ever been made 
to those mathematicians who use the English tongue in their 
studies and investigations. 


We had proposed to ourselves in the present article, to exhi- 
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bit, in the most succinct and concise form, the pure mechanical 
principles on which the theory of the universe is founded, follow- 
ing for this purpose the course of investigation pursued by our au- 
thor in his first book. This we consider to be an appropriate and 
necessary introduction to the historical narrative to which much of 
the fifth volume is devoted, and this we have endeavoured to ac- 
complish; in so doing, however, we have occupied so miuch 
more space than we at first anticipated, that we have not left 
ourselves room, without exceeding the bounds to which we 
should wish to confine a scientific article, for an analysis of more 
than the XIth and XIIth books of the fifth volume. We shall, 
therefore, at some future period, return to the subject, and com- 
plete the examination of this most important and interesting vo- 
lume. We have, in our review of Delambre’s History of the 
Astronomy of the Eighteenth Century,* marked the period at 
which the astronomy of observation and calculation was sepa- 
rated from that founded upon pure mechanical principles. Each 
has subsequently grown into a science of such magnitude, as to 
require for its separate pursuit, the undivided powers of the 
greatest mind. Furnished with the. instruments and improved 
methods of modern date, the practical astronomer may measure 
the distance, determine the magnitudes, discover the great laws 
of movement, and even ascertain some of the inequalities of the 
motion of the heavenly bodies. Knowing these general facts, 
and aware that all bodies in nature mutually act upon each other 
according to simple and unalterable mechanic laws, the physical 
astronomer may proceed to weigh the masses of the sun and 
planets, define the devious path of comets, and investigate the 
innumerable small irregularities, so perplexing at the first view, 
and so disorderly in their aspect, but which are nevertheless sim- 
ple consequences of the most simple of laws. 

Newton, in establishing the universality of the attraction of 

vitation, laid, as we have seen, the foundation of celestial 
mechanics; Laplace, in the volume before us, has finished so 
much of it as relates to our own system. The former showed 
that the celestial phenomena presented a great problem of me- 
chanical philosophy, the latter has completed the solution of this 

roblem, in all the cases that we know from observation to exist 
in the bodies which circulate around our sun. 

This problem is susceptible of investigation, because the great 
distances that separate the heavenly bodies, by lessening the in- 
fluence of secondary circumstances, give to them a precision 
strictly accordant with mathematical calculation. 

In order to comprehend, in one view, the connexion of such 
apparently distinct effects, it is first necessary to determine the 


* See American Quarterly Review, No. VI. 
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relation of the motions to the forces that produce them; and we 
may thence deduce an expression for the force which must animate 
the heavenly bodies, in order that their motions may be consist- 
ent with observation. We thus reach the principle of universal 
gravitation, whence we may again descend to the explanation of 
every astronomic phenomenon, however minute, or difficult to be 
separated by observation alone, from those with which it ts com- 
bined, 

Mechanics is a mixed science. It owes its improvement, and 
its extended application to the perfection of the pure mathe- 
matics, but it is founded, like all other physical sciences, upon 
facts deduced from observations and experience. These facts are 
few in number; they are in truth no more than the properties 
which experiment shows to be essential to the existence of matter, 
that substance which is the general object of physical inquiry. 
We find it extended in three dimensions, and thus occupying 
a portion of space, capable of being set in motion, and endued 
with the power of preventing any two of its portions from existing 
simultaneously in the same place. 

We cannot penetrate further than this into the secrets of na- 
ture; the integral elements of matter are not to be distinguished 
by our obtuse senses; their combinations are alone within our 
reach. We may observe the effects produced by the motion ot 
bodies, although we cannot perceive the mode in which these 
effects are produced, nor how the original motion is itself caused. 
Still, as no portion of matter contains within itself the property 
of moving ina given direction, rather than in any other, we infer 
that its motion is due to some cause acting upon it. This cause 
we denominate a force, but in thus naming it, it is not necessary 
to infer any thing in respect to its nature; no more is required 
than that we should determine the laws according to which it 
acts. If we assume a single and very small portion of matter, 
to which we may give the name of a material point, and suppose 
a force to act upon it, the point must describe a straight line. 
We call this line the direction of the force, and a knowledge of 
it, of the position of the point where it acts, and of its intensity, 
enables us to make it an object of mathematical investigation. 

If more than a single force act upon the point at the same time, 
they will reciprocally modify the action of each other, and the point 
will move in a direction which is determined by the concurrent 
influence of all; it may even remain at rest in consequence of 
their exactly compensating each other. In the latter case, it is 
said to be in equilibrio, and equilibrium being the effect of coun- 
teracting forces, is equally an object of mechanical investigation 
with motion. Its laws are also much more readily investigated in a 
direct manner, but D’Alembert, by the self-evident principle that 
we shall have occasion to illustrate hereafter, succeeded in re- 
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ducing the most complicated motions of systems of bodies, to the 
simpler questions of equilibrium. From this time the mode of 
ing in mechanics has been, first, to inquire into the con- 
ditions of equilibrium of points and masses of matter, under the 
action of counteracting forces, and thence to deduce the laws of 
their motion, when equilibrium among the forces no longer exists. 
Three different methods exist by which to determine the con- 
ditions of equilibrium among a set of forces acting upon a mate- 
rial point: the first consists in an extension and generalization of 
the property of the lever, discovered originally by Archimedes ; 
the second is the principle of Virtual Velocities employed by 
Lagrange ; the third is that which is made use of by Laplace, in 
the Mecanique Celeste, and which we shall proceed to explain.* 
When any number of forces are in equilibrio around a point, it 
is evident, that if all except one be supposed to be removed, and 
their joint action to be performed by a single force, by which 
the point would tend to move in the same direction, and with 
the same intensity as it would, had they continued to act; this 
assumed force would be in exact equilibrio with the single force 
we have supposed to be left. If then, we can determine the value 
of this equivalent force, when the direction and intensity of the 
others is given, we have the means of reaching the condition of 
equilibrium. Such a force, that will identically replace two, or 
any number of others, is called their resultant; the forces it is 
capable of replacing are called the components. 


If the forces act in the same straight line, the resultant evi- — 


dently is equal to the sum of its components; but when their 
directions are inclined, the investigation becomes more difficult. 
Newton, who, confident in his own powers, grappled directly 
with the most difficult questions, undertook the consideration of 
motion, without proceeding through the more easy, although 
less obvious preliminary investigation of the laws of equilibrium. 
Assuming that motions are in the direction of, and proportioned 
to the force impressed, and finding that the union of two motions, 
each of which would separately cause a body to describe the side 
of a parallelogram, would make it describe the diagonal ; he in- 
ferred that the force might be represented both in magnitude and 
in direction by the diagonal of a parallelogram, constructed on 
the two forces as sides. Galileo had also been in possession of 
the same proposition. The same inference may however be ob- 
tained directly, and independent of the consideration of motion. 
This last method is much preferable to that employed by New- 
ton, in the present state of the science, for however proper it 
may have been, as an introduction immediately to the considera- 
tion of motion, it is obviously unnatural and a defect in method, 
to obtain in the first instance the laws of equilibrium from those 


* See Mecanique Celeste, Liy. I. §. 1. 
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of motion, and then in proceeding farther, to deduce the circum- 
stances of-motion from considerations of equilibrium. We have 
hence seen with some surprise that this plan is still pursued in 
some modern works. Among those in which it is still used, we 
may cite as one in which we could have hardly expected to see 
such a retrograde step, the masterly treatise of Venturoli. We 
have also to regret that it has been employed (copied we believe 
from Whewell) in the compilation made for Harvard University. 
We could have hoped that the learned collector of that course 
would either draw a direct demonstration of the parallelo- 
gram of forces from his own abundant stores, or copy one of 
of the beautiful propositions that are to be found in several authors 
who have treated this problem in an original manner. In this, 
as indeed in all other cases, we conceive that even the most ele- 
mentary attainments in science should be acquired by methods 
analogous, if not identical with those employed in the work, 
which is the received standard of the highest knowledge. If to 
read the Mecanique Celeste be beyond the ordinary limit of a 
student’s views, still, in acquiring knowledge of a less clevated 
character, he ought to be led to it by steps, such that he will not 
be required to renew his labours, should he wish to proceed be- 
yond the narrow sphere of undergraduate study. And that trea- 
tise on mechanics which is founded upon Newton’s laws of mo- 
tion, is as great a deviation from the direct track, as those sys- 
tems which teach trigonometry and the conic sections after the 
method of the ancient geometers. 

The more remarkable of the demonstrations of this funda- 
mental proposition of the parallelogram of forces are those of 
Franceur, Professor Robinson, Poisson and Laplace. The last is 
by far the most elegant, and, in the first part, which demon- 
strates that the resultant of two rectangular forces corresponds 
in magnitude with the diagonal of the parallelogr am, is sufficient- 
ly simple in its character to adapt it for an elementary work. 
No farther addition than a simple figure, as given by Dr. Young 
in his ‘¢ Elementary Illustrations,”? is necessary. The second 
part of the investigation is more complex, and although it has 
been freed of a part of its difficulty by that author, is still beyond 
the reach of ordinary students of mechanics. We conceive that 
it is possible to render it intelligible to all acquainted with ana- 
lytic trigonometry, and to extend it to the general case in a more 
easy manner than could be done by following directly the path 
of Laplace through the case of three rectangular forces. 

By the aid of the parallelogram of forces, all questions relating 
to the resolution of a single given force into two others, or the 
composition of a single force from two given forces, become sim- 
ple problems of plane trigonometry. 

To determine the resultant of any number of forces, we may 
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proceed by finding, first the resultant of any two of them, which 
may be assumed as replacing them identically, and may be com- 
bined with a third force, and so on, until all have been employed. 
If the forces be three in number, and at right angles to each other, 
their resultant may be shown to be the diagonal of the rectangu- 
lar parallelopipedon constructed on the three forces as sides ; and 
as any force may, by the converse of this proposition, be resolved 
into three others at right angles to each other, and as the result- 
ant of any number of parallel forces is equal to their sum, all 
forces whatsoever, acting in any manner upon a given point, may 
be resolved into three rectangular forces. 

In this way the most abstruse investigations of mechanics may 
be reduced to the consideration of no more than three forces. 
This is called the method of rectangular co-ordinates. In it we 
determine the position of the point of application of a force by 
the perpendicular distance from it to three planes, supposed to be 
immoveable, and cutting each other at right angles. ‘These per- 
pendiculars are the co-ordinates, and the direction of the force is 
defined by means of the three angles it makes with these co-or- 
dinates. 

It may so happen, that, although the forces that act upon a 
point are not in equilibrio, it shall still remain at rest.* Such 
is the case when the point is pressed by them against a surface. 
In this event, it is no longer necessary that the “resultant of all 
the forces be equal to 0, but it is sufficient that the direction be 
a normal to the surface. To denote the conditions of equilibri- 
um, we introduce an expression for the action of the surface, 
which is equal and contrary in direction to this resultant. If 
the point rest upon a given curve, we consider the curve as form- 
ed of the intersection of two strfaces, and calculate the respect- 
ive effect of each, in producing the state of equilibrium. 

If, by the method we have referred to, a force be resolved into 
three others, parallel to its projections on three co-ordinate planes. 
and if the several forces be multiplied by the perpendiculars let 
fall from the common intersection of the planes upon their re- 
spective directions, these products are called moments. They 
will express the effect of each force to make its point of applica- 
tion turn around the three intersections of the planes, which are 
called the axes of the co-ordinates ; and for any number of forces 
whatsoever, the moment of the resultant is equal to the sum 
of the moments of its components. 


As matter is incapable of setting itself in motion,t so neither 
can it change the motion it may have received. A materia! 
point, therefore, if once acted upon by a force, and then aban- 


* Mec. Cel. Liv L. § 3. t Ibid, Liv. I. § 4. 
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doned to itself, must, if it meet with no resistance, move uni- 
formly forwards in the direction of the force. This tendency 
of matter to maintain its state of rest, or of motion, is called 
énertia, and is identical with Newton’s first law of motion. 

In uniform motions, the spaces described are proportioned to 
the times,* but the times employed by different points, in de- 
seribing the same space, differ, in consequence of the different 
intensities of the moving forces. Hence arises the notion of ve- 
locity, which, in uniform motion, is the ratio between the space 
and the time employed in describing it. To express the space 
and time, we employ numbers that represent how many units of 
some customary lineal measure have been traversed, and how 
many seconds have elapsed during the motion. 

Newton and his followers, assume the velocity to be directly 
proportioned to the moving force. Laplace,t on the other hand, 
has, with mere judgment, considered this relation as worthy of 
investigation. The velocity does unquestionably depend upon 
the force, and may therefore be expressed mathematically as a 
function of the latter. Let us suppose it to be so expressed, and 
that a point placed upon the surface of the earth, and participat- 
ing in its motion, receives a new impulse in any direction. The 
point will, under the action of the motion of the earth and this 
new force, describe their resultant, with a certain velocity whieh 
will depend on the form of the function. This, then, is to be 
determined, by comparing the actual motion of such a point, 
with what it would have under different forms of this function. 
Now, it is a universal result, that in all the differing cireum- 
stances of the earth’s motion, at different seasons and positions 
in its orbit, the motion is such as it would be if the velocity were 
exactly proportioned to the force. Hence, it may be inferred, 
that it is a general law of nature, that the velocity is proportion- 
al to the force, and these two quantities may be substituted 
for each other, and represented by the same lines and num- 
bers.t The resultant of the forces, will also be the resultant 
of the velocities. It hence results, that the relative motions of 
a system of bodies are independent of their common motion, 
and that it is impossible to judge of the absolute motion of a sys- 
tem, of which we ourselves form a part, from appearanees alone. 

If a point be acted upon by forces, which, instead of abandon- 

ing it to itself, continue to influence it during the whole period 
of its motion, its velocity will no longer be constant, because it 
receives at every instant a new impulse.§ If these successive 

impulses are equal among each other, the accelerating force is 
said to be constant, and the velocity is proportioned to the time. 


* Mec. Cel. Liv. 1. § 4.. + Ibid. Liv. 1. § 5. 
¢ Ibid. Liv. I. & 6. £ Jbid. Livy. 1. §. 7. 
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If their intensity vary, we consider these changes as separated 
by infinitely small spaces of time, during each of which the ac- 
celerating force remains constant. The mathematical investiga- 
tion of the laws of such motions, can be reduced to simple ques- 
tions of equilibrium, and various important results arise from 
them. 

If a body, instead of moving freely in space, be compelled te 
rest upon a given surface, the action of this surface may be con- 
sidered as an accelerating force.* The curve the body describes 
is the shortest possible between two given points of the surface; 
and the pressure of the surface is equal to the square of the ve- 
locity divided by the radius of curvature. 

We have in circular motion the example of a force acting eon- 
stantly. As the motion of matter, abandoned to itself, would be 
uniform and rectilineal, a body moving in a curve must conti- 
nually tend to fly off in a tangent. The effort it makes for this 
purpose, is called centrifugal force, and the force directed to- 
wards the centre, is called centripetal. These, in cireular mo- 
tions, exactly counterbalance each other. ‘These central forces 
are, as the radii of the circles the bodies describe, divided by the 
squares of the times of their revolutions. 

If the motion be in any other curve, the body may, for a very 
small portion of time, be considered as moving in a circle pass- 
ing through two contiguous elements of the curve, its centrifu- 
gal force will then be equal to the square of its velocity, divided 
by the radius of this circle, but the position and magnitude of 
this circle are continually varying. 

If the curve be described under the action of a foree, continu- 
ally directed to a fixed point, the velocity is subject to the fol- 
lowing law: viz,— 

The areas described by the radius vector around the cen- 


tre of force, are proportioned to the times; and conversely, if 


the areas described by the radius vector around a fixed point, 
are proportioned to the times, the force which causes them to 
be described is constantly directed to this fixed point. 

Of all the forces we observe acting upon the earth, that of gra- 
vity is the most remarkable.t It pervades all bodies, and would, 
did not the resistance of the air oppose, cause them all to fall 
with equal velocities. This force is nearly the same in intensity, 
at the greatest heights that have been attained, and the greatest 
depths which have been penetrated ; still, however, a small varia- 
tion has been detected, even at the surface. Its directions are per- 
pendicular to the horizon, and of course converging. But in the 
motion of projectiles, we consider the force as invariable, and 
its directions as parallel. Under the action of this force, when 
a body is projected from the surface of the earth, it describes # 


* Mec. Cel. Liv. I. § 9. { Ibid. Liv. I. § 10. 
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line concave towards this surface. This curve is plane, but its 
nature depends on the resistance of the medium in which it moves. 
In vacuo, it willbe a parabola; the velocity estimated in a hori- 
zontal direction is constant, and in the vertical direction it is the 
same as if the body rose or fell perpendicularly to the surface of 
the earth. 

A gravitating point suspended at the extremity of a straight 
line, devoid of weight, constitutes what is called the simple 
pendulum.* Such a point will in its motion describe a por- 
tion of a spherical surface. If its oscillations be very small, 
they will be nearly isochronous among each other, when the 
force of gravity is constant; and when this force varies, the 
lengths of pendulums that oscillate in equal times are propor- 
tioned to the forces. We have hence a measure of time, and of 
the comparative intensity of the force of gravity at different 
points of the earth’s surface. 

As isochronism of oscillation does not take place exactly, but 
only approximately, in very small circular ares, it becomes a 
matter of curiosity to examine if there be any curve in which 
absolute isochronism takes place.t The cycloid is such a curve, 
and a gravitating point might be made to describe it by suspend- 
ing it between two cycloidal cheeks. But in practice, this theo- 
rem is of no value. The cycloid has also the remarkable proper- 
ty of being the curve of swiftest descent. 

Such are the principal propositions of the equilibrium and mo- 
tion of a single material point. The investigation of the laws of 
the equilibrium and motion of masses and systems, is next taken 
up by our author. We cannot pretend to follow him in his beau- 
tiful discussions, but shall content oursclves with stating a few 
of the more important consequences. ‘The most simple case of 
the equilibrium of bodies, is where two material points meet 
each other in opposite directions with equal velocities.t If two 
sets of connected material points, move in opposite directions, 
with different velocities, equilibrium will take place when the 
velocities in the opposite directions are inversely as the numbers 
of points, or when the number of points, multiplied into their 
respective velocities, are equal on each side. We call the num- 
ber of material points a body contains, its mass, and this pro- 
duct of the mass into the velocity, is called its guantity of mo- 
tion. The density of bodies depends upon the quantity of mat- 
ter they contain under a given bulk, and the mass is in the com- 
pound ratio of the bulk and density. 

When two bodies act upon each other in opposite directions, 
one loses as much motion, estimated in a given direction, as. it 
communicates to the other ;§ this principle, deducible from the 


* Mec. Cel. Liv. I. § 11. + Ibid. Liv. 1. § 12. 
t Thid. Liy. 1. § 15. $ Thid. Liv. I. § 14, 
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nature of forces, is found by observation to hold good in every 
action in nature, and we express it by saying, that action and 
reaction are equal to cach other, and in contrary directions. 

If two heavy bodies be attached to the extremities of a hori- 
zontal straight line, inflexible and devoid of weight, capable of 
moving freely around one of its points; it will be necessary for 
a state of equilibrium, that the two forces be inversely as the 
lengths of the parts of the line on which they act. ‘This is the 
well known principle of the lever. * 

Extending the investigation to any number of bodies united in 
a system and kept in equilibrio by the action of forces applied to 
them in various directions, a proposition is reached which is called 
the Principle of Virtual Velocities. It may be expressed as 
follows: viz. If we suppose the bodies that compose a system t 
each to move through a small space under the action of the 
Jorces that solicit it, while all remain subject to the connex- 
ion of the parts of the system; thesum of the forces that act 
upon the bodies, each multiplied by the space through which 
the body to which it is applied moves, will be equal to zero 
when the system is in equilibrio. 

This principle not only holds good in the case of equilibrium, 
but it ensures its existence ; from it Laplace deduces the familiar 
properties of the centre of gravity. 

In order to ascertain the laws of the motions and equilibrium 
of the particles of fluids, we ought to know their shape, which 
is impossible ;t we however need only inquire into these laws 
for masses of fluids. The general phenomena of the equilibrium 
and motion of fluids grow out of the perfect mobility of their 
particles, which are capable of yielding to the least force ; this is 
the characteristic and distinguishing property of fluids. From 
this it follows, that in order to the equilibrium of a mass of fluid, 
each particle must be in equilibrio under the action of the forces 
that solicit it, and of the pressures it feels from the surrounding par- 
ticles. Ifthe fluid be homogeneous, and one of its surfaces free, 
it will remain in equilibrio notwithstanding, if the resultant of 
the forces that act upon ‘it be perpendicular to its surface; and 
hence the surfaces of gravitating liquids are every where level or 
perpendicular to the direction of gravity. 

As in the case of a material point, so in that of a system, the 
laws of motion may be reduced to equations of equilibrium.§ 
Proceeding in this manner we obtain several general theorems 
that hold good in the motion of all systems of bodies. The first 
is, that— 

The sum of the products of each body into the square of its 


* Mec. Cel. Liv. 1.§14. +}dbid. Liv. I. § 14 
? Ibid. Liv. ¥. §. 17. § lbid. Liv. I. § 18. 
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velocity is constant, when no accelerating force acts; and when 
such forces do act, the increase of the sum of the products is 
the same, whatever be the curves described by the bodies, 
provided the points between which they move remain un- 
changed.* 

The product of a body into the square of its velocity is called 
by English writers its ws viva, by the French force vive, and the 
above principle is called the “ Conservation des Forces Vives.” 
It holds good only when the motion changes by insensible de- 

rees. 

The second !aw has respect to the inalterability of the motion of 
the centre of gravity under the mutual action of the bodies that 
compose asystem. Ifthe system is subject to no extrinsic 
JSorce, the centre of gravity remains at rest, or moves uniform- 
ly forward in a straight line. If extrinsic forces do act, the 
centre of gravity moves as if all the bodies of the system were 
collected in that centre, and all these forces applied to it. 

The third law takes place when the bodies that compose the 
system are subject only to their mutual actions and to forces di- 
rected to a fixed point, which is that around which the system 
might turn freely, and is the origin of the co-ordinates. 

If through the origin of the co-ordinates a fixed plane be 
supposed to pass, and if the mass of each body be multiplied 
by the area which the projection of its radius vector describes 
upon this fixed plane, the product is proportioned to the time 
of description. 

Among all the planes that can be drawn through the origin of 
the co-ordinates, there is one that has the following remarkable 
properties: 1st. That the sum of the areas traced upon it by the 
projections of the radii vectors of the bodies, multiplied by their 
respective masses, is the greatest possible ; and, 2d, that the same 
sum is 0, in any plane perpendicular to this one.t 

From the equations that contain the primitive laws of the equi- 
librium and motion of matter, can be deduced a principle which is 
called that of the least action. This principle is remarkable in 
the history of the sciences, because it was originally obtained by 
the aid of metaphysical reasoning, although it be now a well as- 
certained result of mathematical investigation in relation to the 
nature of forces. It was held even by the ancient philosophers that 
nature always acted in the most simple manner, but it was long 
before it was discovered in what this simplicity consisted. It 
was at last ascertained that a body acted upon by any forces what- 
soever always describes a curve in which the fluent of the product 


of the quantity of motion, by the element of the space described, 
iS a minimum. ¢ 


* Mee. Cel. Liy.1.§.19. + Ibid. Liv. 1, § 20 
& Thid. Viv. 1. 23. 
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. Having completed the investigation of the laws of motion 
upon the principle of the velocity being proportioned to the force, 
Laplace next examines these general laws in every possible math- 
ematical relation of the force and velocity. The seventh chapter 
of the first book has relation to the motion of a solid body of any 
figure, and particularly to rotary motions. The most important 
inferences applicable to the latter kind of motions are: Ist, that 
if the rotary motion of a body be due to a primitive impulse that 
does not pass through its centre of gravity, this point will assume 
the same motion as if the force had been directly applied to it; 
the body will acquire around the centre of gravity the same ro- 
tary motion as if that point were fixed; and the axis of motion 
will be perpendicular to a plane passing through the centre of gra- 
vity, and the point to which the impulse is applied. 2nd, That 
in all bodies whatsoever there are at least three principal axes of 
rotation at right angles to each other, around either of which if 
the body shall commence its rotation, it will continue to move 
uniformly around the same axis. In spheres every diameter is 
a principal axis; in spheroids of revolution, the axis of the gene- 
rating curve and every equatorial diameter. But these principal 
axes do not all possess this property in an equal degree; around 
some of them the state of motion will be stable, around others it 
will be liable to be disturbed by the slightest extrinsic force. 
This stability depends upon their respective moments of inertia. 
The moment of inertia of a body in respect to any axis is the 
sum of the products of each particle of the body by the square 
of its distance from the axis. When the axes are not equal, or 
the body not symmetrical, the moment of inertia will be a maxi- 
mum, in respect to one of them; a minimum in respect to a sc- 
cond, and of intermediate magnitude in respect to the third. The 
motion of rotation is stable around the two first, but is not so 
around the third. If then a rotation commence around an axis dif- 
ferent from, but nearly coinciding with either of the two first, an 
oscillation of this real axis will take place around that principal 
axis ; but if the real axis of rotation coincide nearly, but not exact- 
ly with the third, it may recede to an indefinite distance. * 

These principles are applicable to the rotary motions and those 
of translation of the planets; they are also applied to all bodies 
compelled to move around a fixed axis. When the motion takes 
place near the surface of the earth and the axis is horizontal, the 
body forms a compound pendulum, and the general formule ap- 
plied to this case, afford the means of determining the length of 
a simple pendulum, which will perform its oscillations in the 
same time with the compound.t 

The eighth and last chapter of the first book treats of the mo- 


* Mec. Cel. Liv. 1. § 25 to 30. + did. Liv. I. § 31. 
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tion of fluids. To the general principle of equilibrium applicable 
to solid bodies must be joined in this case the conditions of the 
existence of bodies in a fluid state. These conditions are reduc- 
ed to two, applicable to the two different cases of liquids and ot 
gases. In the first, the volume of each particle is supposed to 
remain constant; in the second, to vary with the pressure accord- 
ing to some given law. The investigation of the motion of fluids 
however becomes far more complex than that of solid bodies, and 
the differential equations become difficult of integration, so much 
so, that mathematicians have only succeeded in the task in a small 
number of cases. One of these is applicable to the oscillations 
of the sea, the other to the waves of our atmosphere. 

Such are the few and simple principles of mechanical philoso- 
phy. To apply them to the problem presented by the heavenly 
bodies, it becomes necessary to obtain the general law of nature 
that governs these bodies in their mutual action upon cach other. 
We do this by means of observation, and of reasoning founded 
thereon ; and the proximate laws, whence the more general prin- 
ciple is obtained, were first stated by Kepler, whose name they 
still bear. They are as follows: viz. 

1. The areas described by the radii vectores of the planets 
are proportioned to the times. 

2. The orbits of the planets and comets are conic sections 
whose planes pass through the centre of the sun. Of the pla- 
nets they are ellipses. : 

3. The squares of the times of the planets’ revolutions are 
proportioned to the cubes of the greater axes of their orbits. 

From these laws of Kepler we are led to regard the centre of 
the sun, as the focus of an attractive force extending around it 
in all directions to an infinite distance, and decreasing according 
to a regular law. Mathematical reasoning enables us to obtain 
from them the following results, essential in enabling us to apply 
mechanieal principles to the heavenly motions.” 

The principal force which solicits the planets is proportion- 
ed to their mass, and is directed to the centre of the sun; it is 
inversely proportioned to the square of the distance of these 
bodies From the sun; and it would be the same in all the co- 
mets and planets, if placed at equal distances from the sung 
so that in this case each of these bodies would fall towards the 
sun with an equal velocity. 

The same laws and the same inference hold good in respect to 
planets accompanied by satellites, and the law of the equality of 
action and reaction leads us to conclude that the attractive pro- 
perty is common to the sun, to planets, to comets, and to satel- 
lites. This principle which is called that of universal gravitation 


* Mec. Cel. Liv. If. & 5 
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is therefore admitted as a general property of all the bodies of 
the universe, and is extended from them to their most minute 
particles, until we obtain this great law of nature: 4/ the par- 
ticles of matter mutually attract each other, with forces di- 
rectly as their masses, and inversely as the squares of the dis- 
tances. * 

In this universal attraction, we find the cause not only of the 
great movements of the heavenly bodies, but of the perturba- 
tions to which these are liable; the comets and planets mutually 
attracting each other, must deviate in a small degree from the 
law of elliptic motion, which they would follow implicitly, were 
they acted upon by the sun alone; the satellites, disturbed in 
their motions around their primaries, by their mutual attraction, 
and by that of the sun, also deviate from the same law.t 

By virtue of the same mutual attraction, the particles of each 
heavenly body must arrange themselves in a form nearly spheri- 
cal, and the resultant of their mutual and joint action, will pro- 
duce at their surface the phenomena of the fall of heavy bodies. 
The centrifugal force, acting in opposition to the joint attraction 
of the particles, must alter in a small degree the sphericity of 
the figure of the planets; and then, as the resultant of the mu- 
tual actions of these bodies no longer passes through their re- 
spective centres of gravity, it will produce slight changes in the 
position of their axes of rotation. Finally, the particles of the 
ocean, unequally attracted by the sun and moon, must acquire an 
oscillatory motion.t Obvious as are the general principles of 
these diflerent consequences of universal gravitation, the com- 
plete investigation of them, in all their extent, requires the aid 
of the most profound analysis. We shall therefore here leave 
the direct path of our author, and proceed to historical details 
which will be more readily understood by our readers. 

Newton not only stated the great principle of universal gra- 
vitation, but was unquestionably the first to make use of those 
methods of calculation, by the aid of which this principle can 
be applied to the investigations of celestial mechanics. We have 
no inclination to enter into the barren discussion as to the com- 
parative method of Leibnitz and Newton, in the discovery of the 
fluxional or differential calculus; all that we mean to urge is, that 
Newton must have possessed tools adequate to perform the work 
he accomplished. This calculus has, however, been improved 
and extended in a wonderful manner since that period, and has 
been the great engine by which the discoveries embodied in the 
Mecanique Celeste have been effected. 

These improvements and additions to the original method of 


* Mec. Cel. Liv. Il. § 6. | Lid. Liy. IL. § 6. 
t Ibid. Liy. Ul. § 6. 
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fluxions are so great and numerous, that were Newton and Leib- 
nitz to be resuscitated, they would require a course of prepara- 
tory study, to enable them even to understand the language of 
methods of which they were themselves the original inventors. 

These improvements and conditions consist :— 

1. In the introduction of trigonometry in the analytic form, 
which is applicable not only to the angular positions of the 
heavenly bodies, but to the integral calculus, and the summation 
of series; for the notation employed in this we are indebted to 
Euler: 

2. In the method of partial differences, invented by D’ Alem- 
bert, and improved by Euler: 

3. In the calculus of variations introduced by Lagrange. 

But one of the most important additions made to the methods 
by which the principles of mechanics may, by the aid of mathe- 
matics, be applied to the investigations of the most complex pro- 
blems of celestial mechanics, consists in the discovery by D’ Alem- 
bert, of a principle, by the aid of which all considerations of 
the motion of bodies may be reduced to mere cases of equilibri- 
um. We have, had occasion to speak of it as invaluable in the 
investigation of the formule expressing the conditions of the mo- 
tions of the bodies. It is one of those simple facts, that require 
merely to be stated, to be received as true; but in spite of its 
simplicity, it had escaped, at least in its general form, all inqui- 
rers previous to D’Alembert. It may be expressed as follows:— 

Lf there be a system of material points in motion, that mu- 
lually act upon each other, and if we decompose the velocity 
of each of them into two parts, one of which is the velocity 
it would have during the succeeding instant, were the mutual 
action to cease; the other, the velocity which it has in conse- 
quence of the mutual action; the forces that must be com- 
pounded with the first of these, in order to produce the se- 
cond, are such as would leave the system in equilibrio, were 
they alone to act. Hence we may obtain, by the laws of equi- 
librium, the relation of the velocities destroyed, and it will be 
casy to conclude thence the remaining velocities and their di- 
rections. 

If the bodies be acted upon by accelerating forces, the same 
decomposition of forces may be employed, but in this case the 
equilibrium takes place between the velocities lost, and these ac- 
celerating forces, 





In the commencement of the treatise on the Mecunique Ce- 
este, our author had announced his intention of closing the work 
by an historical notice of the labours of the several geometers 
who had aided in the completion of the vast fabric. ‘This was 
necessary, in consequence of the plan and order of the Meca- 
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nique Celeste, which, setting out from the simplest principles, 
and pursuing one uniform method, had, in its several steps, incor- 
porated in their several appropriate places, every discovery of 
importance made by his predecessors, as well as the results of 
his own labours. A proper acknowledgment of the share borne 
by each author was of course due, and this could be better per- 
formed in the shape of a historical narrative, than in any other 
form. But in the interval which elapsed from the publication of 
the Xth book of the Mecanique Celeste, and the preparation of 
this narrative for the press, Laplace had not paused in his re- 
searches, but had completed and published in the Connaissance 
des Tems, and in the Memoirs of the Institute, various new in- 
vestigations ; and being of opinion that it would be useful to ap- 
pend the new investigations to the history of the previous pro- 
gress of the same branch of his subject, the volume before us is 
composed of a mixed mass of historic narrative and novel in- 
vestigation, 

The first subject which he takes up, is that of the figure and 
rotation of the earth, which is contained in the four chapters of 
the XIth book. Before we proceed to take up this history, some 
little previous explanation of the principles it involves, may not 
be irrelevant. Numerous observations had shown, at an early pe- 
riod, that the figure of the earth did not differ much from that of 
a sphere, It was long, however, before it was even suspected 
that it had a motion, either diurnal around its axis, or of revo- 
lution around the sun. To the diurnal motion it is owing that 
the figure of the earth cannot be perfectly spherical, and it is in 
truth to the proof of the deviation of the earth’s figure from that 
regular solid, that we are indebted for the positive and indispu- 
table demonstration of a rotary motion in the space of a day. 
When a solid body turns around an. axis, its several points de- 
scribe circles whose planes are perpendicular to, and whose cen- 
tres are in the axis; every point thus moving will be acted upon 
by a force that would tend to make it fly off, in the direction of a 
tangent to the circle it describes, were it not drawn towards the 
axis by a counteracting power. The tendency to fly off, is, as 
has been stated, the centrifugal force; the power which coun- 
teracts it, is the attraction of gravitation. The centrifugal 
force that acts upon any one point, is as the radius of the circle 
the point describes, and its direction lies in the plane of that cir- 
ele. The force of gravity at the surface is due to the attraction 
of the whole mass of the earth; but because the earth revolves 
upon its axis, it will be every where, except at the pales, coun- 
teracted by the centrifugal force, and thus, at all other points of 
the earth’s surface, the measure of the force of gravity will be 
less than it would have been had the earth remained at rest. At 
the equator, the centrifugal force, and the attraction of the earth, 
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are directly opposed to each other ; in all other places they are 
oblique, for the direction of the one lies in the plane of the pa- 
rallel of latitude, while that of the other is perpendicular to the 
surface. The centrifugal force, varying with the radius of the 
parallel, or the cosine of the latitude, while its action is diminish- 
ed by obliquity in a similar ratio, the centrifugal force at the 
equator is to that at any other latitude, as the square of radius 
is to the square of the cosine of the latitude, or the increase of 
gravity from the equator to the poles, is in the ratio of the squares 
of the sines of the latitude. 

The measure of the apparent foree of gravity, or the difference 
between the whole attraction and the centrifugal force, is twice 
the space that a heavy body falls from rest in a second of time; 
this being known at the equator, with the time of the earth’s 
revolution, (a sidereal day,) enables us to calculate the relation 
of the centrifugal force at the equator, to the whole gravitating 
force of the earth. ‘This is found to be as one to two hundred 
and eighty-nine, (1 : 289.) 

Were the earth a solid body devoid of elasticity, it would have 
retained any figure originally impressed upon it; but had it been 
fluid, it would, if at rest, have assumed the form of a perfect 
sphere under the mutual attraction of its particles; a rotary mo- 
tion upon its axis, giving the equatorial particles a greater ten- 
dency to fly off, and those of each different parallel a similar but 
less centrifugal force ; the fluid mass, in order to remain in equi- 
librio, must have changed its figure to spheroidal by an increase 
of the equatorial, and a shortening of the polar diameter, or in 
other words, would have become oblate ; the quantity of this ob- 
lateness would depend upon the rate of the rotary motion, and 
upon the density and internal constitution of the fluid mass. 

To return to the narrative of our author: No mathematical in- 
vestigation of this interesting subject can be found previous to 
the time of Newton. He is in truth the founder of the theory 
of the figure of the earth, which he published in his Principia 
in the year 1687. He considers the earth as a homogeneous 
fluid mass, endued with a rotary motion, and composed of par- 
ticles attracting each other, with forces varying inversely as the 
squares of their distances. He assumes that such a body would 
in the state of equilibrium acquire the figure of an oblate sphe- 
roid, and in this hypothesis seeks the relation between the equa- 
torial and polar axes. In the course of his investigation, he 
establishes the remarkable proposition, that a body placed within 
a hollow ellipsoid, whose outer and inner surfaces are similar, 
would be equally attracted on all sides. The flattening of a 
spheroid differing but little from a sphere, and of a constitution 
such as was assumed by Newton, would be 4ths of the relation 
between the centrifugal force at the equator, and the whole force 
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of gravity, and as this relation is ,}5, there results a flattening 
of 345, or a ratio between the equatorial and polar axes of 230 
to 229. 

This was the first step made in the mathematical theory of 
the earth; and although it left much to be desired, it must for- 
ever be considered as an immense advance in science. It was im- 
perfect, because it assumed, without demonstration, that a fluid 
mass revolving on an axis would assume the form of a spheroid; 
it supposed, also without demonstration, that the gravity at the 
surface increases from the equator to the poles in the ratio of the 
squares of the sines of the latitude; and finally, because it con- 
siders the earth as homogeneous, when all observations demon- 
strate that the density of the earth increases from the surface to 
the centre. | 

About two years after the publication of the “ Principia,” Huy- 
gens published a treatise on the same subject. Denying the New- 
tonian theory of the mutual attraction of the particles of which 
the earth is composed, he conceives that each molecule of a fluid 
homogeneous mass, revolving upon an axis, is attracted to the 
centre of gravity of the mass by a force varying inversely with 
the square of its distance from that point. The problem in this 
case is much less difficult ; it gives for the figure of the meridian 
a curve of the fourth order, which, when the relation between 
the centrifugal force and that of gravity is small, does not differ 
sensibly from an ellipse, and whose axes are to each other in the 
relation of 577 to 578. This investigation of Huygens gives, 
if accommodated to the Newtonian theory of mutual attraction, 
the oblateness of a spheroid composed of particles mutually at- 
tracting each other, whose external layers are infinitely rare, 
and which is infinitely dense near the centre. As this is the 
extreme case of varying density, while the investigation of New- 
ton gives the case of homogeneous structure, the compression of 
the earth at the poles must be greater than 3+, and less than 545. 

Nothing more was added to this theory until 1737, when 
Clairaut proved that the hypotheses on which the theory of New- 
ton was founded were correct: viz. that an elliptic figure satisfies 
the conditions of equilibrium of a homogeneous fluid mass, dif- 
fering but little from a sphere, and turning upon an axis; and 
that, on the surface of this mass, the force of gravity increases 
with the square of the sine of the latitude. 

In 1743 he published his work on the figure of the earth. 
Proceeding beyond the hypothesis of a homogeneous mass, he 
investigated equations hitherto unknown in respect to the equi- 
iibrium of fluids, whether heterogeneous or not, and applying 
these to the case of the earth, upon the hypothesis of its being 
formed of numerous fluids, all circulating around the same axis, 
he showed that an elliptic figure satisfied the conditions of equi- 
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librium of each level layer, provided its figure did not diflet far 
from a sphere; he then determined the ellipticity of each of these 
shells, and the law of gravity at the exterior surface. Ie also 
obtained the following remarkable result: viz., that the sum of 
the fractions which represent the ellipticity of the earth, and the 
excess of gravity at the poles above that at the equator, is, in 
every possible hypothesis of the internal constitution of the earth, 
equal to § of the ratio of the centrifugal force at the equator to 
the whole force of gravity. 

The method of Clairaut was limited to ellipsoids of revolution. 
D’Alembert in his Researches on the System of the World, pub- 
lished in 1754 and 1756, treated the subject in a more general 
manner; and determined the attraction of a spheroid differing 
but little from a sphere, and having an algebraic equation of any 
order whatsoever. The general condition of equilibrium is, that 
the direction of gravity shall be perpendicular to each concentric 
layer. 

As a general rule, the superiority of mathematical analysis to 
synthesis is most obvious in the difficult questions of the system 
of the world, questions the complete solution of which is for the 
most part beyond the reach of the latter method. But in the 
ease before us, the elegance of the geometric methods of Clairaut, 
and more particularly of Maclaurin in his solution of the problem 
of the attractions of ellipsoids of revolution, gave the synthetic 
method for a long time the advantage. It was in truth pushed 
by these great men as far as it is susceptible of being carried. 
Still, however, it was reasonable to anticipate that the analytic 
method was capable of attaining the results of Maclaurin in a 
manner far more simple, and of extending them to a more com- 
plete theory of the attractions of this species of spheroids. The 
first step towards this was made by Lagrange, who at once went 
tar beyond Maclaurin; Legendre followed in the same course, 
and the theory was completed by Laplace and Ivory. 

Maclaurin had shown thata homogeneous fluid mass turn- 
ing around its axis, and of an elliptic figure, might be in equili- 
brio; other successive steps were made by D’Alembert, Legen- 
dre, and Laplace; until the latter resolved the real problem, 
which is: Yo determine the figure a fluid mass must take, 
when its particles, having been originally actuated by any 
Sorces whatsoever, finally attain a fixed state of equilibrium, 
in consequence of their mutual friction and their tenacity. 
This is to be found in the third book of the Mecanique Celeste, 
and shows that there is always one figure of equilibrium that is 
possible, and no more, and that this figure is an ellipsoid of re- 
volution. The same book contains a general theory of the at- 
fractions of spheroids, which has for its basis an equation of the 
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most extensive application not only to mechanical subjects, but 
even to those generally considered as purely physical. 

The relation between the polar and equatorial diameters may, 
as we have seen, vary from 328, in the case of a homogene- 
ous fluid, to $73, in the case of infinite density at the centre and 
infinite rarity at the surface. But were the earth even a liquid 
mass, it could not be homogeneous, for liquids are susceptible of 
compression. Assuming the compressibility of water to be as 
determined by the experiments of Canton, Laplace shews that the 
ellipticity of the earth, if composed of this fluid, would be +15. 
This differs too much from the results of observation to be ad- 
mitted as approaching to a true hypothesis. 

Our knowledge of the actual figure of the earth, and conse- 
quently of its internal constitution, may be obtained in various 
ways. Both the actual magnitude of the earth, estimated in some 
conventional measure, and its ellipticity, may be determined by 
measuring degrees of a meridian. But the different measures 
that have been made of degrees, when compared with each other 
by pairs, give very different ellipticities. Some contiguous de- 
grees would even indicate an elongation of the terrestrial ellipsoid, 
others a flattening of ;4;. When however measures of degrees 
made under parallels far distant from each other are compared, 
the result is a flattening at the poles, the quantity of which is es- 
timated by Laplace in the present volume at z3,; he had pre- 
viously stated it to be +45. 

The variation of the force of gravity at the surface is best ob- 
served by means of the pendulum. We therefore have in it a 
mode of ascertaining the nature of the figure of the terrestrial 
spheroid, independent of its magnitude. In the earlier experi- 
ments as quoted by Laplace, the variation of the intensity of 
gravity was found to follow very closely the law of the square 
of the sine of the latitude, and the constant coefficient, obtained 
from these experiments, by the aid of which the increase of gra- 
vity at the pole is calculated, is such as to show an increase in the 
density of the earth from the surface towards the centre. The 
improvements made in the measurement of the pendulum, of late 
years, by Kater, and the simplification of the method of Borda, 
have rendered observations of this kind far more easy, and they 
have hence been exceedingly multiplied since the date of the 
publication of the XIth book of the Mecanique Celeste. Kater 
himselfhas observed at the principal stations ofthe British trigono- 
metrical survey. Sabine has made observations at various stations, 
from Ascension in the southern hemisphere to a high northern lati- 
tude in Spitzbergen ; and the recent French voyages of discovery 
have added various stations in the southern hemisphere. The 
oblateness obtained by Sabine and confirmed by Freycinet is 
about 51,5, and thus differs essentially from that deduced from a 
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comparison of the degrees of Peru and those measured in France. 
Ivory in England has attempted to render this determination 
liable to suspicion, but we conceive without any good grounds. 
It will be obvious, that a figure of the earth deduced from multi- 
plied observations of the pendulum made in nearly all accessible 
latitudes, and both in the eastern and western hemispheres, is far 
more likely to be correct than one obtained from the comparison 
of the few degrees, which have yet been measured. These being dis- 
crepant in themselves, and reducible, when near each other, to no 
regular law, are obviously affected by causes for which no mathema- 
tical expression has yet been assigned, and nothing short of an entire 
measure of a whole quadrant would entirely compensate these 
anomalies. But the longest are yet measured, even by combin- 
ing the French and English degrees, although not parts of the same 
meridian, is not more than eleven degrees. To obtain an ellipti- 
city that is probable, this are iscombined with a degree measur- 
ed under the equator more than half a century since, with im- 
perfect instruments, and under circumstances of great personal 
suffering. The evidence thus obtained is no doubt the best the 
nature of the case will admit, and that it is entitled to high res- 
pect is unquestionable, but it is in certainty far behind the me- 
thod of the pendulum, applied through the means of observations 
so numerous and accurate. 

The very improvement that has taken place in the measure- 
ment of the pendulum, has made irregularities in the law of the 
increase of gravity from the equator to the poles perceptible. 
Laplace was not aware of this fact, as it was only detected by 
Sabine in 1822. They are by no means great, but still observa- 
ble by the nice method of Kater. They grow, in the opinion of 
the discoverer, out of the varying density of the strata near the 
earth’s surface ; an acceleration being always found in the neigh- 
bourhood of solid rock and other dense substances. 

Another mode of obtaining the ellipticity consists in compar- 
ing the two inequalities of the moon’s motion, that arise from the 
oblateness of the terrestrial spheroid calculated according to some 
hypothetical ellipticity, with a great number of observations. 
This was done at the request of Laplace by Bouvard, Bury, and 
Burckhardt, and they accord with an ellipticity of 4,. Were the 
tables of the moon so perfect that these two inequalities could be 
separated completely from all others, this method would be be- 
yond all comparison the best; but in spite of the vast improve- 
ments in the theory made by our author himself, and the conse- 
quent great improvements in the lunar tables, absolute truth has 
not yet been attained, and hence we cannot admit even this 
method to stand upon as high a level, when employed to deter- 
mine the figure of the earth, as the method of the pendulum. 

One thing however is certain, that the mean surface of the 
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earth is of such a figure as would remain in equilibrio were it to 
become fluid. It is hence, combined with the fact that the sea 
leaves large masses of land uncovered, inferred, that the ocean has 
no great depth, and that the depressions of its bed are not great- 
er than the elevations of mountains above its surface; but as 
there are large groupes of mountains upon the land, so there 
may be vast cavities in the bed of the ocean. 

Our author applies this to the subjects of natural history and 
geology. It cannot be doubted that the sea has at one period co- 
vered a great part of our present continents, on which it has left 
incontestible marks of its prevalence. To explain this he merely 
assumes the action of proximate causes, of the same nature as 
those we now see in existence, but of greater intensity. We still 
occasionally witness masses of land raised from the bottom of the 
ocean, and the solid earth sinking into subterranean cavities. 
Some parts of our continents have no doubt been raised by the 
first of these actions, while the falling in of a portion of the bed 
of the ocean would have left dry an area of continent great in 
anagem the smallness of the depth of that part of the sea. 

us great continents may have risen from the ocean without 
any great changes in the mean shape of the terrestrial spheroid, 
and any fall of the level of the sea can never have been more 
than a small fraction of the difference between the polar and 
equatorial diameters. 

Various hypotheses may be framed to account for the manner 
in which the earth has assumed a spheroidal figure, composed of 
concentric shells nearly ellipsoidal, increasing in density from 
the surface to the centre. Thus, had the earth originally been 
in a fluid state, in consequence of a high degree of heat, the hea- 
vier substances must first have subsided towards the centre by 
virtue of the attraction of gravity, and each different deposite 
must have arranged itself in an elliptical shape under the action 
of the centrifugal force. But even a solid mass, homogeneous 
in its chemical character, may yet vary in density. No sub- 
stance is incapable of compression, and the vast weight of the 
strata nearer to the surface, could not fail to condense those be- 
neath. Still, however, the primitive fluidity of the earth ap- 
pears to be demonstrated by the regularity of the variation of 
gravity, and the close approach to an elliptical figure in the sphe- 
roid itself. Now as there is no trace of any fluid menstruum suf- 
ficient for the solution of the vast solid mass of the earth, the 
solvent must have been heat. 

We have seen that in every solid body there are three princi- 
pal rectangular axes, around which it may turn uniformly, the 
axis of rotation remaining invariable. This property may also 
exist in a body covered partly with a fluid such as the earth, and 
as its existence is possible, we may infer that the axis of the earth 
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is constant in position in respect to the earth itself. All astro- 
nomy is in truth founded upon the assumption of the invariability 
of this axis, and since the application of the telescope to gradu- 
ated instruments, has enabled us to observe latitude with preci- 
sion, no change in that of any place has been observed which can- 
not be accounted for by errors of observation. The existence 
of the ocean not only does not render the existence of a princi- 
pal real axis of rotation impossible, but by its mobility, and in 
consequence of the resistance its oscillations meet, would bring 
back the earth to a permanent state of equilibrium, should it be 
disturbed by extrinsic causes. Hence it may be inferred that 
those geological systems which imagine a change in the poles of 
the earth are wholly false. 

Neither could the actions of volcanoes, earthquakes, winds, or 
the currents of the ocean, if not more intense than they have 
been observed within the historic period of the duration of our 
globe, affect the axis or the time of rotation. But there is one 
internal cause that may affect the length of the day, which our au- 
thor has, from its importance, considered worthy of a special in- 
vestigation. This cause is the heat of the terrestrial spheroid. 
We have seen that there is every reason to believe that the earth 
was originally in a fluid state, under the influence of an elevated 
temperature. A diminution of temperature would have been 
attended with a diminution of bulk, and a consequent increase 
of angular velocity, until the earth should have reached a con- 
stant heat, and a constant angular velocity. The circumstances 
which would determine this state, would be a balance between 
the heat radiated from the earth, and received from the sun, as 
explained in a former article in this Journal.* Until this per- 
manent state of temperature were reached, the heat of the globe 
must have been constantly diminishing, and the rate of diminu- 
; tion would have been greater at the surface than at the centre, 
i and hence the heat ought to increase in the present state of things | 

gradually, from the surface downwards. Observations made in 
deep mines shew that this is the fact, and Laplace calculates from 
them, that at a depth of about 3,000 metres, the heat is equiva- 
lent to that of boiling water. 
A knowledge of the law of the increase of heat within the earth, 
enables us to calculate the date at which a mean state of tempe- 
rature and a constant angular velocity were obtained. By such 
: an investigation our author has determined that these were reach- 
| ed at least two thousand years ago, for the variation in the length 
of the sidereal day has not in that time amounted to z$5th part 
of a second. The same inference was reached by him, after he 
had ascertained the cause of the acceleration or secular equation 








* See American Quarterly Review, No. V. p. 3. et seq. 
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of the lunar miotion, to be the change of the figure of the earth’s 
orbit. A diminution in the length of the sidereal day would 
have caused an apparent acceleration of the motion of the moon, 
but by a reference to the most ancient authentic observations, 
those made by Hipparchus about two thousand years since, no 
other acceleration can be detected than what arises from the 
above cause ; hence the inference is direct, that the rotary motion 
of the earth has not changed, and consequently its bulk and its 
mean temperature have remained invariable for that long period. 





The twelfth book is devoted to the subjects of the attraction 
and repulsion of spheres, and the laws of the equilibrium and 
motion of elastic fluids. Newton led the way in these investi- 
gations also. The Principia contain these two remarkable pro- 
perties of his law of attraction: 1. That the sphere attracts a point 
situated without it, as if all its mass were united in the centre; 
and 2, that a point situated within a spherical shell, or even an 
elliptical one whose surfaces are similar, is equally attracted on 
all sides, and acquires no motion from the attractions it experi- 
ences. In examining into the action of gravity within the body 
of the earth, he found that it diminished regularly from the sur- 
face to the centre, where it becomes nothing. 

Laplace, in the second book of the Mecanique Celeste, shows 
that among all the laws which can be assigned for the decrease of 
gravity with the increase of the distance, that which is found to 
exist in nature, is the only one which would admit of the two pro- 
perties mentioned above, as discovered by Newton. In every 
ease, except that of the inverse ratio of the squares of the dis- 
tance, the attraction of spherical bodies is modified by their di- 
mensions. But there is still one general theorem, whatever be 
the law of the decrease of the attraction. 

*¢ If we imagine, in the interior of a sphere, a less sphere con- 
centric with it; the attraction of the great sphere upon a point 
placed on the surface of the less, is to the attraction of the less 
sphere on a point placed on the surface of the greater, as the 
greater surface is to the less. ‘Thus, therefore, the actions of 
each of these spheres upon the entire surface of the other is equal.” 

Laplace applies this theorem to the case of gaseous bodies. 
He supposes the particles of such bodies to be at such a distance 
from each other, that their mutual attraction is insensible; that 
these particles have an attraction for heat, which they retain by 
means of it; and that their mutual repulsion is due to the repul- 
sion of the particles of heat they severally retain. That this hy- 
pothesis is consistent with fact, is obvious, particularly from the 
increase in the bulk of gases by increased temperature. Every 
particle will be constantly receiving heat from surrounding bo- 
dies, and as constantly radiating it; and the radiating power of 
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a particle of gas, is proportioned to the density of the gas mul- 
tiplied by the square of its heat. This part of the theory is there- 
fore consistent with the difference observed in the capacities of 
dense and rare air for heat. From this theory also may be de- 
duced the two general laws of the equilibrium of gases; first, 
the law of Mariotte, that, at a constant temperature, the pressure 
is proportioned to the density of the gas; and second, the law 
discovered experimentally by Dalton and Gay Lussac, that un- 
der equal pressures, the same volume of different gases dilates 
equally for equal increments of temperature. 
! Our author explains the three different mechanical states in 
| which bodies are found, solid, liquid, and gaseous, by the ac- 
tion of three different forees upon each of their several particles. 
1. The mutual attraction between it and the surrounding parti- 
cles. 2. The attraction between these particles and the heat of 
the surrounding ones. 3. The repulsion between the heat of the 
different particles. The two first of these forces tend to bring 
the particles towards each other, the third tends to separate them. 
The first of these forces predominates in solids; the increase of 
heat diminishes its influence, by dilating the body; when this 
first force becomes insensible, the second predominates, and the 
body becomes liquid; finally, when, by a new increase of heat, 
the third foree becomes predominant, the liquid suddenly ac- 
quires a great expansive force, and dissipates itself in a gaseous 
form, unless withheld by the strength of the vessel that contains 
it. In the liquid state, the particles move freely among each 
other, but their mutual attraction, and the attraction of each for 
the heat of the others, retain them within a constant space ; with 
the exception of those at the surface, which the heat raises in 
vapour, unti! the accumulation of the vapour itself causes a pres- 
sure sufficient to prevent any more from rising. 

The most important application of the theory of the motion of 
gaseous fluids, is the case of the motion of sound in the atmo- 
sphere. Newton here again led the way, and his theory, although 
imperfect, is, in the words of our author, ‘‘a monument of his 
genius.” By a peculiar course of reasoning, founded upon the 

; circumstances attending the disturbance of a line of aerial parti- 
| cles of indefinite extent, he obtained an expression for the hori- 
zontal velocity of sound. This is equal to the square root of the 
4 product of twice the height through which a heavy body falls in 
| a second of time, by the altitude of a homogeneous atmosphere. 
Although many geometers considered this investigation of New- | 
ton as obscure, and some of them as inexact, the correctness of ; 
it, so far as the circumstances were taken into account, has been , 
recognised by Lagrange and Laplace. But when the velocity ob- | 
tained by this investigation is compared with that observed in 
nature, a great discrepancy is found, amounting to as much as a 
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sixth part of the whole. As the mathematical investigation is no 
longer liable to question, it follows, that forces not known in the 
time of Newton, affect the velocity of sound. Newton himself 
ascribed the difference to heterogeneous particles floating in the at- 
mosphere; such are however now known not to exist; and, in- 
deed, were they present, they must enter into the general vibra- 
tion, as if they were a part of the atmosphere. 

But the progress of physical and chemical science, has exhi- 
bited to us a force which is developed by the vibrations of the 
atmosphere, and which, when developed, augments their force, 
by increasing the elasticity. When air is compressed, as in the 
vibrations excited by sound, its temperature is raised, and the 
rise of temperature increases the expansive force. Laplace first 
pointed out that this circumstance would probably furnish a true 
explanation of the difference between experiment, and the theo- 
ry of Newton. Poisson confirmed the truth of this remark, by 
showing, that the effect of the extricated heat was adequate to 
produce the observed acceleration. Finally, Laplace himself re- 
turning to the investigation, obtained a theorem, which is as con- 
sistent with the observed velocity of sound, as the observations 
are with each other, and is as follows: viz.— ; 

‘“* The velocity of sound, is equal to the product of the velo- 
eity given by the formula of Newton, by the square root of 
the ratio of the specific heat of air under a constant pressure, 
to its specific heat under a constant volume.” 

The theory of Laplace applied to the atmosphere, gives some 
curious results. The particles of an atmosphere are kept from 
leaving the body they surround, by its attraction. But in conse- 
quence of the repulsion of their heat, they extend to a consider- 
able distance ; this distance, however, is not indefinite, but has a 
limit which Laplace considers to be beyond the reach of direct 
calculation, because it depends upon unknown quantities, name- 
ly, the weight of each particle of the gas, and the repulsive power 
of its caloric, as well as upon the law of the decrease of temper- 
ature from the surface. Still, however, the existence of such a 
limit is obvious, and the atmospheres of the earth and other pla- 
netary bodies are finite. 

It is a favourite hypothesis at the present day, to quit the sup- 
position of light being propagated by emanation from the lumi- 
nous body, and to consider it as conveyed in the manner of sound, 
by waves, in a medium surrounding the sun. Should this me- 
dium be of the nature of an atmosphere, Laplace has found that 
the velocity of light would not be a seven-hundredth part of that 
which is observed. If, then, the hypothesis of undulations be 
true, the fluid whose waves convey the light, must be compress- 
ed in celestial space, by forces far superior to those which re- 
iain the atmosphere in its place, or vastly more intense than the 
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attraction of gravitation. As there is no evidence of any such 
power existing, we see that the optical theory of undulations is 
untenable. In spite, however, of this indisputable refutation of 
} Laplace, some French philosophers, and the most eminent of the 
English at the present day, at whose head stands Young, are 
anxiously endeavouring to bring this hypothesis into fashion. 
The most remarkable property of the formulz of analytic me- 
i chanics, is, that they are applicable to cases which at first sight 
appear to be entirely unconnected with mechanical laws. Thus, 
the theory of the refraction of light may be made a consequence 

of the law of the least action; and we have seen above, how, 
| by the assumption of an hypothesis, consistent with the general 
properties of matter, if it cannot be shown to be true by direct | 
observation, all the laws of the temperature, the density, and the 
pressure of gases may be obtained. The same theory enables us 
to complete the investigation of the motion of sound; and the 
last instance we have adduced brings forward these formulz as 
the test of two different theories of light. Magnetism and elec- 
tricity have derived important illustrations from the same source, 
and we are probably likely to be hereafter more indebted for 
the improvement of the theories of physical science, to the aid | 
of analytic investigation, than to direct experiment. The laws 
of chemical attraction, and that of definite proportions, seem also 
to look for illustration to mechanical science. Laplace had open- 
ed the way to this application of mechanical philosophy, in his 
theory of capillary action, which he treats as due to attractive 
and repulsive forces, sensible only at imperceptible distances. | 
His present investigations explain the phenomena of gases by 
the use of similar forces, and render it more than probable, that | 
both heat and light are material emanations. 

To forces of this class, he ascribes all terrestrial phenomena, 
as the celestial are due to the attraction of gravitation, and points 
out the consideration of them as the principal object that ought 
to attract the attention of those who cultivate mathematical phi- 
losophy. In this path he has himself proceeded, and as he states 
with success. Such inquiries would have the effect of introduc- 
ing an entire change in the manner of treating mechanical sci- 
ence, when, instead of proceeding by the aid of the abstract con- 
siderations of lines devoid of weight, sometimes flexible, at other 
times inflexible and inextensible, of bodies perfectly hard, or 
. perfectly elastic, we shall begin with the nature of the forces 

that act upon the integral molecules of which matter is com- | 
posed. | 
; Should such investigations be undertaken, they will, like those 
founded on the theory of gravitation, demand much labour, and 
the successive efforts of men of genius to bring them to perfec- 
fection; so that the opening of the twentieth century may, per- 
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haps, be illustrated by a work on corpuscular mechanics, bearing 
the same relation to these primary discussions of Laplace, that 
the Mecanique Celeste does to the Principia of Newton. 

Wherever we have had occasion to speak of the progress made 
in any of the branches of celestial mechanics, Newton has pre- 
sented himself to us as the first inquirer, and we have in some 
cases seen him making vast and even marvellous progress. He 
was in truth, in this department of knowledge, far in advance 
of the spirit of the age in which he lived. Astonished at his 
progress, or envious of his honours, his contemporaries took no 
part in the mighty labour, and fifty years elapsed between New- 
ton’s publication of the Principia, and the time of Clairaut, nay, 
near seventy from the discovery of the law of gravitation, before 
one important addition was made to the investigations of New- 
ton. Instances of this sort are rare in the history of man. Ar- 
chimedes is another similar case, but he was even more widely 
removed from the bounded sphere of his contemporaries, for no 
addition was made to his discoveries in the theory of mechanics, 
until the time of Galileo. The last named philosopher was on 
the other hand one of a brilliant constellation that spread a sud- 
den light over Europe, and left pupils who rapidly extended his 
discoveries. 

But although Newton thus amazed, or excited the envy of his 
contemporaries, until they either feared, or refused to enter into 
competition with him, the age was not unprepared for his dis- 
coveries ; it may even be considered probable that the theory of 
universal gravitation, and its consequences, could not have re- 
mained much longer hidden. We have in another place men- 
tioned how closely Kepler approached the point attained by 
Newton,* but a single false step prevented him from anticipating 
Newton in laying the foundation of the mechanics of the hea- 
vens. In his introduction to his work de Stell@ Martis, as quo- 
ted by Laplace in his Exposition du Systeme du Monde, he 
thus expresses his views in relation to gravity :— 


** Gravity is no more than a co l and mutual affection between bodies. 

“The direction of the gravity of bodies is not towards the centre of the world, 
but towards that of the round body of which they form a part; and if the earth 
were not spherical, heavy bodies placed at different points on its surface would 
not fall towards the same centre. 

‘** Two isolated bodies would approach each other, like two magnets, passing 
over, in order to meet, spaces inversely as their masses. If the earth and the 
moon were not retained, at the distance which separates them, by an animal 
force or something cquivalent, they would fall one upon the other, the moon 
performing $3 of the distance, and the earth the rest, supposing them to be 
both equally dense. 

“If the earth should cease to attract the waters of the ocean they would be 
carried towards the moon, in consequence of the attractive force of that body. 


* Am. Quar. No. VI. p. 295. 
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**This force which reaches to the earth produces there the phenomena of the 
flux and refiux of the tides. ” 

But these beautiful and correct views are mixed up with much 
absurdity and hypothesis, from which his cotemporaries and 
successors knew not how to separate them. He himself stopped 
short in the middle of the career he had entered upon, and even 
in his latest works appears to have laid as much stress upon fan- 
tastic views of the theory of numbers, and the necessity of the 
universe being subject to the laws of musical harmony, as upon 
the just and clear views we have cited above. 

Other steps had been also made, equally suited as preparations 
for the investigations of Newton. Descartes had shown how 
mathematics might be applied to mechanical philosophy, and al- 
though his discussions are in themselves useless in consequence 
of faulty and absurd hypotheses, the example was not the less 
valuable in pointing out how similar methods might be applied 
to true theories. The method of maxima and minima and that 
of tangents invented by Format had laid the foundations of the 
infinitesimal calculus; Wallis, Wren, and Huygens had just 
discovered the laws of motion; the last named philosopher, 
had, in his theory of centrifugal force, led the way to the consi- 
deration of curvilinear motion ; and Leibnitz was on the very eve 


of the invention of a method similar to that employed by New- 


ton himself in his researches. But one thing was in truth want- 
ing to render all these isolated inventions applicable to the the- 
ory of the universe, and this was, that the law which governed 
the action of the mutual attraction of the planets, should be at- 
tained. Newton however does not appear.to have known, or 
at least to have been satisfied with the views of Kepler in relation 
to the mutual action of gravity, while the law that Kepler had 
assigned for its decrease is obviously false. The scene of his first in- 
quiry into this subject is usually laid in a garden at Cambridge, 
but in the letter written by his nephew Conduitt to Fontenelle, 
the occurrenceis said to have happened in the gardenof his paternal 
estate of Woolsthorpe, and in Turner’s History of the Town and 
Soke of Grantham, published in 1806, the apple-tree whose fall- 
ing fruit gave rise to the inquiry is still said to exist. 

The mental process by which he extended the cause, that 
makes a heavy body fall to the earth’s surface, to the cireum- 
stances of the moon’s motion, is familiar to all, as well as the in- 
stantaneous grasp he took of the true law of its action; while 
the modesty with which he submitted to lay aside this splendid 
theory, when he found it inconsistent with what was then known 
of the magnitude of the earth and the distance of the moon, is 
perhaps as characteristic of a great mind as the discovery itself. 
The subject was again up taken under more fortunate auspices, after 
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the publication of Picard’s measure of a degree of the meridian, 
and was developed in the immortal Principia. 

A synopsis of the extent to which he carried his investigations 
of the necessary consequences of his theory, although we have 
already had occasion to state some of them, and shall, in our suc- 
ceeding article, refer to the rest, will not be out of place. To 
unite them in one view, will give a better means of estimating 
the powers of Newton, than the separate discussion of each 
under its appropriate head. 

1. He found these remarkable properties of the mutual attrac- 
tion of the particles of bodies: that the attractive force of a 
sphere, or of a spherical shell, is the same as if its mass were 
collected in its centre; and that a point placed within a spheri- 
eal or elliptical shell, is equally attracted on all sides. 

2. He proved the rotation of the earth must cause it to be flat- 
tened at the poles; and he determined the laws of the variation 
of degrees of a meridian, and of the intensity of gravity, on the 
hypothesis of the earth’s being homogeneous. 

3. He saw that the action of the sun and moon on the terres- 
trial spheroid, must produce an angular motion in its axis of ro- 
tation, cause the equinoctial points to fall back, lift up the waters 
of the ocean, and keep up the oscillations in the fluid mass, which 
we call the tides. 

Of these, he completed the theory of the attraction of spherical 
bodies, and left nothing further to be done by his successors ; so 
also the problem of the mutual attraction of two bodies causing 
the elliptic motion of the planets, and the examination of the 
intensity of the attractive force of the sun, and of planets ac- 
companied by satellites, leave nothing to be desired. But the 
other subjects are merely presented in outline. His theory of 
the figure of the planets, is limited to a single case; his solu- 
tion of the problem of the precession of the equinoxes is imper- 
fect; and he has considered the perturbations of no other body 
but the moon, one of the most important of which escaped his 
view entirely. Still, however, he succeeded in establishing, be- 
yond question, the truth of the principle he had discovered. To 
have detected it, and placed its evidence upon incontrovertible 
grounds, entitle him to claim a station among philosophers the most 
exalted. It is the peculiar glory of the Newtonian philosophy, 
that its extension, is limited by the bounds of the universe alone, 
and its application, by our power of becoming acquainted with the 
existence of bodies. If its applications to the solar system have 
been finally exhausted by Laplace; the phenomena of the dou- 
ble stars, and the probability which daily becomes more strong, 
that the stars themselves move according to the great law of uni- 
versal gravitation, open new fields for extending it to the expla- 
nation of phenomena, upon a scale exceeding those observed in 
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our system, as much, or far more, than that system exceeds in 
magnitude our own earth. | : 

It is this vast extent of application, of which the theory of 
Newton is susceptible, and its having been the basis of all the 
discoveries made in celestial mechanics, which entitle his Princi- 
pia to deserved pre-eminence over every uninspired production 
of human genius. 

But in elevated science, works of even the most exalted cha- 
racter soon cease to excite interest, and in this respect stand upon 
a footing far less favourable than those which treat of the mere 
elements, or than the productionsof literary genius. Inelementary 
science, however difficult the first formation of the path may have 
been, when once it is fairly beaten, it becomes the only practica- 
ble passage. In literature, the state of the language forms the 
only limit of the excellence to which a single author of exalted 
genius may at once attain, unaided by his predecessors, and with- 
out the risk of being surpassed by posterity. The first book of 
Euclid’s Geometry, is, after more than twenty centuries, supe- 
rior, in all the essential requisites, to any other treatise ; while the 
poems of Homer maintain a pre-eminent rank among literary 
productions. It is not so with the researches of this elevated 
science ; the subject is vast as creation itself, and its improve- 
ment is due to the labours of successive generations. However 
perfect a work may be at first, it will, generally speaking, serve 
only as the point whence to proceed to new discoveries, and thus 
prepares the way for works that will condemn itself to oblivion. 
Such cannot be the case with the Principia; its value can never 
be forgotten ; it will always be consulted by the curious inquirer, 
but its use at the present day, in a course of the study of: celes- 
tial mechanics, is in a great measure at an end. 

We have spoken of a letter written by Newton’s nephew, and 
successor in the office of master of the mint, to Fontenelle, when 
the latter was engaged in preparing his eulogium. It was first 
published in the year 1806, in a history of the town of Gran- 
tham, by Edmund Turner, F. R. S. There are also in it other 
particulars in respect to the early life of this great man, in a let- 
ter from Dr. Stukely to Dr. Mead. 

Newton’s attention, it appears, was originally drawn to mathe- 
matics, in any thing but the legitimate mode of study. Desiring 
to know the grounds of judicial astrology, at an early age, he 
erected a figure, and as in this some geometric problems are ne- 
eessary, he looked for those he wanted in the Elements of Eu- 
clid, by the aid of the index. Thence,— 

‘*He went at once upon Descartes’ Geometry, and made him- 
self master of it, by dint of genius and application, without go- 
ing through the usual steps, or having the assistance of any other 
person.”’ 
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In 1664, being then twenty-two years of age, he obtained a 
prism, and made,the discoveries that form the basis of his theo- 
ry of optics; about the same time, he seems to have discovered 
his method of fluxions. In 1665, he first obtained the law of the 
decrease of the attraction of gravitation, in the detection of which 
he was probably aided by his previous experiments on light, the 
decrease of whose intensity follows the same law with that of 
gravity. Thus he had laid the foundation of all his reputation, 
at the early age of twenty-three years. 

The earnestness with which Conduitt urges upon Fontenelle 
to take particular notice of the favour Newton enjoyed with 
Queen Caroline, the wife of George II., is curious. At this dis- 
tance of time, when the fame of Newton fills the whole world, 
and when Queen Caroline is better known to us by the space she 
occupies in the ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian,”’ and the gossiping Re- 
miniscencesof Horace Walpole, than by her importance in real his- 
tory ; we can hardly believe, that one who admired and respected 
his great relative, as cordially as Mr. Conduitt seems to have 
done, could have thought this to be an addition to his fame. — 

In the letter from Dr. Stukely, it appears, that when at the 
grammar school of Grantham, he employed the time devoted by 
his school-fellows to play, in the construction of machines, among 
which a clock and a windmill were particularly remembered. 

When he was of the age of fourteen, his mother removed him 
from the school, with the view of making him useful on her 
farm. Among other tasks, he was often sent in company with 
a trusty servant to the market at Grantham, to sell corn, and 
other commodities. But Newton on these occasions either re- 
tired until the business was performed, to a garret, in which lay 
a pile of books, or else stopped upon the road, and amused him- 
self with a book under the shade of a hedge, until the servant 
returned. The farming business at home was no better attend- 
ed to. 

‘¢ Likewise, when at home, if his mother ordered him into 
the fields, to look after the sheep, the corn, or any other rural 
employment, it went on very heavily through his manage. His 
chief delight was to sit under a tree with a book in his hands, 
or to busy himself with his knife in cutting wood for models of 
somewhat or other that struck his fancy: or he would get to a 
stream, and make mill-wheels.”’ 

Such amusements, at such an age, were probably considered 
as childish ; they at least convinced his mother that he was unfit 
for a farmer; he was returned to the grammar school, and thence 
transferred in due time to the University of Cambridge. Yet was 
he not of that abstract turn of mind which disqualifies for the 
active business of life; he held for many years the important 
public office of master of the mint, in which he gave the greatest 
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satisfaction to the government, and where his peculiar aptitude 
for experimental and mechanical science rendered him of great 
value on the occasion of a new coinage. In this also he accu- 
mulated a fortune, large, when estimated by. the value money 
had at the time of his death. 

The letter of Mr. Conduitt, bears testimony to his firm belief 
of the truth of revelation, and his exemplary performance of 
Christian duties. So also do many papers which he left on that 
subject. If, as is alleged, his views did not on all points coincide 
with those most generally received by the church, this difference 
of opinion caused no uncharitable feeling towards others, and a 
like charity should induce us to believe, that when the faith is 
sincere, and the practice manifests the influence of religion on 
the heart and life, unintentional errors in doctrine may not be 
remembered against those who entertain them. 





Art. 1V.—/4@ Condensed Geography and History of the Wes- 
tern states, or the Mississippi Valley. By Trmoruy Furr, 
author of Recollections of the last ten years in the Missis- 


sippi Valley. Salve magna parens. In two volumes. Cin- 
einnati, published by E. H. Flint. 


Or the many changes which have occurred in the literary 
world within the last century, none has been more marked, nor 
affords better evidence of an improved taste, than that which is 
evinced in the number and character of the volumes of travels, 
which are daily issuing from the press. Books of topography 
and statistics have multiplied without number, and every day 
brings new materials to the geographer. There is scarcely a 
eorner of the earth so secret, but some erratic foot has pressed 
its soil, some prying eye detected its peculiarities. It has be- 
come almost impossible for a flower to ‘‘blush wnseen”’; and 
the songster of the forest cannot visit his mistress without im- 
minent danger of being waylaid by a travelling poet, caricatur- 
ed by an errant painter, or stuffed and dried by a greedy natu- 
ralist. New facts are continually added to the stores of know- 
ledge, and the most remote inhabitants of our planet seem to be 
in a fair way to get acquainted with each other, and with all each 
others concerns. 

Scholars were formerly proverbial for their indolence, and 
devoted those hours which were not spent in study, to useless 
repining or idle festivity. They were any thing but locomotive. 
Poverty and gout were classical maladies, and the one was as 
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often produced by inaction, as the other. Dr. Johnson spent a 
long life in the British capital, and while his penetrating genius 
explored every department of literature, it was only in his old 
age that he was tempted to encounter the toil, and enjoy the 
pleasures, of a journey. His body was as inert, gross, and slug- 
gish, as his mind was bold, adventurous, and excursive. It is 
almost incredible to us, with our notions of such matters, that a 
man of Johnson’s inquisitive temperament, should never have 
had the curiosity to visit the most interesting spots within his 
native island. The very idea of being confined ¢o an island for 
half a century, would now be insupportable; but to have allowed 
a whole lifetime to glide away without exploring the beauties, 
the antiquities, the many curiosities, so profusely scattered with- 
in its narrow bounds, argues a taste so different from our own, 
as to excite our special wonder. If travellers were comparatively 
few, in times past, the number of those who chose to encounter 
the peril of criticism, by writing travels, was still smaller. The 
age of discovery, it is true, was an enterprising age, but it was 
not the enterprise of scholars. Columbus, and Vespucci, and 
Cabot, were not bookmakers. Their ambition was to discover 
countries, and subdue them, not to shine as authors, or to extend 
the limits of science. Sir Walter Raleigh and Captain Smith, 
Cook and Anson, and a host of kindred spirits, bore no affinity 
to our present race of travellers. They were mariners and sol- 
diers, who at the cannon’s mouth sought ‘‘the bubble of reputa- 
tion”’ in distant hemispheres, without having served an appren- 
ticeship in Grub street, and. without dreaming of the volumes 
—nay libraries—that would be written to illustrate their labours. 

It is only necessary to glance over the catalogue of any emi- 
nent bookseller, in order to observe how differently we order 
matters in this, our day and generation. Authorship and tra- 
velling are all the fashion; the man who has neither written a 
book nor seen a foreign country is nobody, and he who has done 
both is not a lion. What was once the business of years has 
now become the amusement of a few idle hours. No prohibi- 
tory duties shackle the fabrications of genius; the bookseller’s 
counter is a free port open to all literary adventurers, and 
where each enjoys the immunities of the most favoured author. 
Pirates, it is true, sailing under the neutral flag of criticism, in- 
fest the high seas of literature, committing, under a pretended 
right of search, the most unheard of depredations upon dull sail- 
ors, and heavy laden craft. But though the artillery of the critic 
arrays itself in grim hostility, the spirit of adventure remains un- 
broken, and every day launches some new bark, either to tremble 
for its little moment on the wave, or to be wafted triumphantly to 
fame. Sailors wash the tar from their hands, and write verses 
in their logbooks; midshipmen indite their own adventures ; and 
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naval commanders, not content with discovering countries and 
winning battles, steer boldly into the ocean of literature, and 
become the heralds of their own exploits. Generals and sub- 
alterns jostle each other on the field of authorship, and the very 
rank and file,- forgetful of military subordination, edge them- 
selves into the company of their superiors, with a courage which 
neither criticism nor court martial can daunt. Our authors dy 
profession, whose icrritory is thus invaded, are not backward in 
making reprisals, and accordingly they may be seen on the quar- 
ter-deck, in the tent, and,—mirabile dictu!—even in the midst 
of battle. The atmosphere of a garret is no longer considered 
conducive to the inspirations of genius,—watergruel and thin 
port are exploded,—and the man who should prescribe seclusion 
and meagre diet to a candidate for literary fame, would be set 
down as a Goth—as in justice he ought to be. An author of these 
times is neither to be starved nor choked, nor yet does he die of 
gout or consumption. He is locomotive, convivial, and as gar- 
rulous as the ghost of dame Quickly. He has the constitution 
and the courage of a grenadier, and rivals a stage-driver in the 
rapidity of his movements. He traverses sea and land in search 
of adventures ; rides on the angry wave or the peaceable drome- 
dary ; starves in a tent, or revels at a tavern; eats turtle like an 
alderman, and drinks wine like a dragoon: 
Sits up till midnight with his host, 
Talks politics and gives the toast; 

and is at all points an enterprising and a jolly cavalier. It 
would be useless to cite examples in proof of these assertions, as 
they will occur to every reader: Sir Walter Scott is almost as 
well known at Paris as in London or Edinburgh, and is soon 
to traverse Italy; Moore and Jeffrey have swallowed good dinners 
and bad puns in Philadelphia; Byron died in Greece; Cooper has 
become a Rover, (not a Red Rover;)-and Irving is living in Spain, 
and may perhaps die in Africa, among the descendants of the 
*¢ Moors of Granada.’’ In short, our authors are all travellers, 
and our travellers, authors. ‘Those who seek the temple of fame, 
instead of mounting Pegasus, take their passage in a steamboat. 
Every body travels; kings, lords, and commons; merchants and 
mechanies ; bards and barbers; lawyers, doctors, and the right rev- 
erend fathers of the church—and of the thousand volumes annu- 
ally produced by their joint and several labours, every year brings 
us one or two good ones. 

If we were disposed to be as excursive as those of whom we 
treat, we might enumerate a host of travelling anomalies, whose 
researches have instructed, or whose oddities have amused us. 
We might discourse of Mr. Owen and Captain Symmes, Red 
Jacket, and Miss Wright, the two latter of whom have exhibited 
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the curious spectacles, of an American savage lecturing to white 
men, and a maiden lady inveighing against marriage. But we 
have said enough to shew how much we have improved upon the 
narrow notions and queer ways of our predecessors, and to prove 
that our literati are not to be judged by the same rules which are 
applied to theirs. College halls and attic stories are not now the 
only places to look for wit and wisdom; the genius of our best 
novelist was nursed upon the ocean, the bar of a western circuit 
has furnished our most successful general, and the prime orator of 
our nation was reared in the back-woods. Our readers therefore 
will not be astonished when we tell them that the best and most 
compendious description of the Western Country, which our press 
has produced, is from the pen of a New England clergyman, and 
that his baptismal name is——Timothy. The London Quarterly 
considered, in the case of Dr. Dwight, that the fact of his bearing 
that homely appellative, was sufficient to condemn an elaborate 
body of theology, to the preparation of which that eminent di- 
vine had devoted the best years of a laborious life ; and we know 
not whether its second appearance on an American titlepage, 
will meet with any better reception. But we hope that when 
due allowance is made for the innovating spirit of the times, our 
erudite brethren across the water will indulge us in the whim of 
christening our children according to our own taste, and even of 
placing these old fashioned and scriptural names on our title- 
pages. 

Our author left the bosom of a quiet Presbyterian congregation 
in New England, and emigrated with a large family, to the west. 
Embarking on the Ohio for Pittsburg, he followed the meanders 
of that river through its whole course, and then descended the 
Mississippi to St. Louis. Here he remained engaged in the du- 
ties of his profession for some time, when he removed to St. 
Charles on the Missouri. After residing a year or two at this place 
he descended the river to New Orleans ;—then he established an 
academy at Rapide, Louisiana, and finally settled at Cincinnati. 
Our space will not allow us to pursue him through the wanderings 
of ten eventful years, in the course of which he visited all the west- 
ern states and territories, and resided in several of them. We refer 
the readerto the author’s ‘‘ Recollections of Ten Years’ Residence 
in the Western Country,” a work of strict veracity, but which ne- 
vertheless possesses all the interest of a romance. Mr. Flint’s de- 
scriptions of scenery have been generally admired ashighly pictur- 
esque and striking ; his pictures of western men and manners are 
sketched with a graphic fidelity ; and hisaccounts of hisownadven- 
tures, and of the accidents which befell his family in the wilder- 
ness, some of which areof a truly pathetic character, are told with a 
simplicity and earnestness which come directly to the heart of 
thereader. To judge of Mr. Flint by his writings we should 
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say he would never grow old; nature to his eye is always beau- 
tiful and glowing; and though surrounded with difficulties and 
embarrassments which would have broken down a less buoyant 
spirit, he has always written with the fervour and sprightliness ofa 
young poet. 

The more matured and deliberate result of ten years’ travel and 
observation, is the work, whose title is placed at the head of this 
article. We do not think the title a happy one, as the work con- 
tains a good deal of matter which is not strictly historical, and is 
deficient in some of the features of a geography ; yetit is perhaps 
as good a one as could have been adopted for such a book, and 
the book itself as well digested as the materials would allow. An 
accurate and complete geography of the western country cannot 
vet be written. Much of the information required for such a 
work ean only be gathered by personal observation, and a life- 
time would be expended in collecting materials by this laborious 
process. Although the whole country has been explored, the 
portions of it which have been described are comparatively small, 
and those descriptions have seldom been characterized by sci- 
entific accuracy. The journals, tours, letters, and other works 
descriptive of that country, which have reached us, have gene- 
rally been of a light and popular character ; and however amusing 
or instructive they may be, they do not embrace the details re- 
quired by the geographer. Such writers do not stop to measure 
heights and distances, to analyze minerals, to sound watercourses, 
and trace out boundary lines. They speak of the people as they 
find them, and the climate as it affects themselves; and after all, 
they profess to give opinions, rather than facts. With regard to 
large portions of the country, the institutions are so new, and the 
artificial divisions so recent, that the facts in relation even to these 
prominent features are not yet on record ; and the changes which 
gre continually operating throughout the whole region, are so 
great, and so rapid, that little reliance is to be placed upon any 
information which is not of recent origin. The constitutions and 
Jaws of the new states, are frequently altered and remodelled, be- 
fore any definite system is finally adopted, and although a pro- 
fessional eye will easily discover a few strong characteristic traits, 
which universally prevail, yet the details of the existing statu- 
tory law, are sometimes not to be readily gathered even from the 
statute book. 

In the preceding remarks we must be understood as referring 
to those details which belong to the province of geography, and 
without which, a work, however valuable in other respects, can- 
not fairly be entitled to that name. Yet these details are precisely 
such as are least generally read, and the absence of which would 
most cheerfully be excused, if it was not specially ‘‘ nominated 
in the bond,” that they should be forthcoming. Few readers 
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desire to learn the exact limits of a county in Ohio, the precise 
location of a seat of justice in Illinois, or the particular charac- 
ter of a lead mine in Missouri—yet these are geographical facts. 

Throwing them aside as unimportant, or putting them out of 
the question as not attainable, the remainder of this department 
of Mr. Flint’s work is entitled to no common share of praise. 

The introductory part of this work is that which perhaps will 
be read with most interest, as it embraces popular topics, and 
affords full scope to the peculiar talents of the author. In tracing 
out the natural divisions of the country, and developing its pro- 
minent features, he exhibits great power and felicity of descrip- 
tion. Whenever he shakes off the trammels of the mere geogra- 
pher, and gets back to his recollections, when he lays aside the 
compiler, and assumes the author, he becomes eloquent and 
graphic. 

The first volume begins with the ‘*General features of the 
Mississippi/ valley ; Face of the Country; Mountains; Mine- 
rals ;”’ arranged under distinct heads. The divisions of these sub- 
jects is natural and comprehensive, and the execution masterly. 
Instead of wearying the reader with technical details of the to- 
pography of each petty district, the auihor classes his subject 
under a few general heads, which comprise all the information 
desired. The plan is judicious; for, although the western coun- 
try embraces every variety of soil and surface, there is no coun- 
try whose features are more strongly marked with characteris- 
tic traits. The mountains—the prairies—the barrens—the river 
bottoms—the timbered uplands—the mineral districts, each in- 
clude vast regions, and have each a distinctive character. With- 
in each district the character of the country is remarkably uni- 
form—so much so, that a person conversant w ith the subject, 
will often, by the mere inspection of a map, form a tolerable 
idea of the description of a district which he has not seen. The 
author traces the magnificent outline of this immense valley, with 
the bold hand of one who is intimately acquainted with all its 
features. Bounded by the Alleghanies on the one side, and the 
Rocky Mountains on the other, the mind is filled with wonder 
in the contemplation of its immensity. It is the largest valley 
in the world. The whole is drained by the Mississippi, some 
of whose tributaries roll for a thousand miles through forests yet 
unexplored, before they mingle their waters with those of the 
mighty stream.— 


** Tracing the distance by the meanders of the rivers, from Oleane point on 
the Allegheny, to the highest point of boat navigation on the Missouri, the dis- 
tance will be nearly five thousand miles. From the highest point of boatable wa- 
ters on the Tennessee, to the highest point to which boats can ascend on the 
Arkansas and Red rivers, the distance by the same measure is at least three thou- 
sand miles. In short, examined in any of its dimensions, this valley = to 
us the extent of a continent. We need only examine this distance, as laid down 
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on the graphic scale, to which we have alluded, to be struck with the prodigious 
extent of comparative plain, between the Alleghenies and the Rocky moun- 
tains. 

_‘* Most other large and long rivers, rise and fall into the sea nearly in the same 
climate. We recollect no other river but the Mississippi, that rises in frozen re- 
gions, and far to the north, and continues to bend its course to the south, still 
acquiring the temperature of more genial climates, until it discharges its waters 
into the sea, in the region of the olive, the fig, and the sugar-cane. From this 
singular configuration of the valley, results, as we shall have occasion to observe, 
its great diversity of climate. 

** There is another singular circumstance in the physical character of this val- 
ley. The great ranges of mountains that bound it, on its eastern and western 
extremities, stretch along, comparatively, near their respective oceans. For in- 
stance, no one of the Atlantic rivers that rises in the Alleghenies, has any thing 
like so long a course as the Ohio or the Tennessee, although neither of these 
rivers, in reaching their parent channel, has traversed half the width of the Mis- 
sissippi valley.” 

Climate.—The author’s views on this subject, accord with 

those of other intelligent men, but are generally of a specula- 
tive character. They are not the result of scientific investiga- 
tion, or actual experiment. Yet, they are valuable as far as they 
go, as the opinions of an acute observer, founded upon long ex- 
perience. The frame of an author may be readily supposed to 
be sufficiently sensitive, but we should not admit its infallibility 
as a thermometer. 

Diseases.—To this chapter we have the same objection to 
make, as to the one preceding it. It is sensible, and well writ- 
ten, but altogether speculative. The opinions are popular, and 
such as well-informed men in the west generally hold, except 
that too much is conceded to the reputed unhealthiness of the 
country. The belief of the sickliness of this climate, which was 
once so general, is now exploded, and later experience has shown 
that it is positively congenial to the human constitution, in a 
more than ordinary degree. That the natural increase of the po- 
pulation is greater than in most other countries, that man at- 
tains here his largest stature, and that human life reaches its ut- 
most duration, are positions which we think will soon be esta- 
blished, in relation to the greatest portion of this valley. Every 
word that Mr. Flint says on this subject is strictly true, but his re- 
marks are true in our opinion as exceptions, rather than as general 
facts; they are correct as applicable to sickly places, but we believe 
that such spots are comparatively few and small. When all the 
necessary allowances shall have been made for the privations and 
hardships endured by emigrants, for the effects produced by 
the change of climate and food, and for the various causes of dis- 
ease attributed to the mode of life, rather than to the climate, 
we have no question that this country will be ranked among the 
most salubrious, and that the prairies of the west, will, in a few 
years, become to the continent of America, what the south of 
France is to Europe. The French settlers in Illinois, increased 
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rapidly, and, throughout a period of near century, enjoyed al- 
most uninterrupted health. They found here a climate not great- 
ly differing from their own; they were well clad, had good 
houses, and lived abstemiously. The Americans, who settled 
around them and among them, were uniformly sickly ; and after 
their ingress, the ‘American bottom” acquired the character, 
which it still retains, of being unhealthy. The American settlers 
differed from the French in every respect. It would be easy to 
multiply examples of this kind, if the limits of this paper did 
not oblige us to pass on to other topics. 

Trees and Shrubs.—This subject is treated in the author’s 
best style, and is full of interest; for Mr. Flint is a genuine lover 
of nature. He has had the good sense not to dwell on this topic 
‘‘as a professed naturalist,”’ ‘‘but only to take popular views of 
the subject, which, after all, are best understood, most interest- 
ing, and most useful.”? It belongs to the foppery of science, to 
mock our expectations by an array of learned barbarisms, under- 
stood only by the initiated; and we are often, while thus delud- 
ed with technical phrases, tempted to wonder with the honest tar, 
‘why they can’t call a horse, a horse.’? We are all familiar 
with the willow, the poplar, and the oak, but few of us would 
know them under a Linnzan name; nor can we be expected to 
do so, when botanists themselves have adopted various nomen- 
clatures. 

The west is the paradise of trees and shrubs; the abundance 
and richness of the vegetation are a theme of standing remark. 
The soil is so fertile, and the climate so congenial to vegetable 
life, that every indigenous production attains its greatest size, 
and assumes the richest and deepest colours. Every admirer of 
nature who has travelled in the west, has remarked the vividness 
of the landscapes, the intenseness of the verdure, the gaudiness 
of the flowers, the depth or the brilliancy of every tint of the 
forest and the prairie. Mr. Flint is at home among these beau- 
tiful scenes, and we must let him speak of them. The following 
extract is from his description of the cypress-tree:— 


**These noble trees rear their straight columns from a large cone-shaped but- 
tress, whose circumference at the ground, is, perhaps, three times that of the 
regular shaft of the tree. This cone rises from six to ten feet, with a regular and 
sharp taper, and from the apex of the cone towers the perpendicular column, 
with little taper, after it has left the cone, from sixty to eighty feet clear shaft. 
Very near its top, it begins to throw out multitudes of horizontal branches, which 
interlace with those of the adjoining trees, and when bare of leaves have an air 
of desolation and death, more easily felt than described. In the season of vege- 
tation, the leaves are short, fine, and of a verdure so deep, as almost to seem 
brown, giving an indescribable air of funereal solemnity to this singular tree. A 
cypress forest, when viewed from the adjacent hills, with its numberless inter- 
laced arms, covered with this brown foliage, has the aspect of a scaffolding of 
verdure in the air. It grows, too, in deep and sickly swamps, the haunts of fe- 
ver, musquitoes, mocasin snakes, alligators, and all loathsome and ferocious ani- 
mals, that congregate far from the abodes of man, and seem to make common 
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cause with nature against him. The cypress loves the deepest, most gloomy, in- 
accessible, and inundated swamps; and south of 33°, is generally found covered 
with sable festoons of long moss, hanging, as it were, a shroud of mourning 
wreaths almost to the ground. It seems to flourish best where the water covers 
the roots for half the year. When it rises from eight or ten feet water of the 
overflow of the rivers, the apex of its buttress is just on a level with the surface 
of the water. It is then, in many places, that they cut it. The negroes surround 
the tree in periogues, and thus get at the tree, above the huge hard buttress, and 
fell it with comparative ease.” 


In the following description, we have a rival for the celebrat- 
ed walnut of the lakes, which has taken a trip to England :— 


‘*The sycamore is the king of the western forests. It flourishes alike in every 
part of the valley that we have seen. It is the largest tree of our woods, and 
rises in the most graceful forms, with vast, spreading, lateral branches, covered 
with a bark of a brilliant white. These hundred white arms of the sycamore, 
interlacing with the branches of the other forest trees, in the rich alluvions, where 
it delights to grow, adds one of the distinguishing traits of grandeur and beauty 
to the forest. A tree of this kind, near Marietta, measured fifteen feet and a half 
in diameter. We have seen one on the Big Miami, which we thought still larger. 
Judge Tucker of Missouri, cut off a section of the hollow trunk of a sycamore, 
applied a roof to it, and fitted it up for a study.” 


The cotton-wood, we are told, is of the poplar class, ‘‘ and 
sometimes vies with the sycamore itself for predominance in 
size and grandeur.”’ 

‘On the sand-bars and islands of the rivers, wherever the alluvial earth be- 
gins to deposite, there springs up a growth of cotton-wood, the young trees 
standing so thick, as to render it difficult for a bird to fly among them, and hav- 
ing to a person passing at a little distance on the river, a singular appearance of 
regularity, as though they had been put out to ornament a pleasure-ground.” 

The far-famed magnolia, our author thinks has been overrated. 
‘‘ The fragrance is indeed powerful, but, to us, sickly and offen- 
sive.’’ In point of beauty, he gives the preference to the catalpa, 
the china-tree, and the bow-wood, all of which ornament this 
region of trees and flowers. We are sorry that we cannot follow 
him through the list which contains the names of several other 
trees peculiar to that region, some of which are said to be as 
striking in their appearance as those we have alluded to. The 
wild fruits are so numerous and so luscious, that the very de- 
scription of them is enough to provoke appetite. Of the grape, 
we are told,— 


‘** Nothing is so familiar to the eye of a traveller in this country, as soon as he 
enters on the richer lands, as to see vines, often of a prodigious size, that are 
perpendicularly attached at the top to branches, sixty or eighty feet from the 
ground, and at a great lateral distance from the trunk of the tree. It is a stand- 
ing puzzle to a young man, first brought into these woods, to task his ingenuity, 
by putting him to account for the manner, in which a vine, perhaps nearly of the 
size of the human body, has been able to rear itself to such a height. There can 
be however no doubt, that the vine in this case is coeval with the tree; that the 
tree as it grew reared the vine ; and that the vine receded from the trunk, with 
the projection of the lateral branch, until in the lapse of time this singular ap- 
pearance is presented.” 


The cane, the gooseberry, the privet, and the hazle, are de- 
scribed as being indigenous to this valley. 
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The chapter on Herbs, Grasses, and Flowering Plants, con- 
tains accounts of some productions not generally known. 

We pass over some thirty or forty pages on nimals, as these 
have been treated of more fully by other writers. 

Rivers.—Under this head we have a long and very interest- 
ing account of the Mississippi river—the best, perhaps, that has 
ever been written.— 

**It commences in many branches, that rise, for the most part, in wild rice 
lakes; but it traverses no great distance before it has become a broad stream. 
Sometimes in its beginnings it moves a wide expanse of waters, with a current 


scarcely  magpe g along a marshy bed. At others, its fishes are seen darting 
over a white sand, in waters almost as transparent as air. At other times, it is 
compressed to a narrow and rapid current, between ancient and hoary limestone 
blufts. Having acquired, in a length of course following its meanders, of three 
hundred miles, a width of half a mile, and having formed its distinctive charac- 
ter, it precipitates its waters down the falls of St. Anthony. Thence it glides 
alternately through beautiful meadows and deep forests, swelling, in its advanc- 
ing march, with the tribute of an hundred streams. In its progress, it receives 
a tributary, which of itself has a course of a thousand leagues. Thence it rolls 
with its accumulated, turbid, and sweeping mass of waters, through continued 
forests, only broken here and there by the axe, in lonely grandeur to the sea. 
No thinking mind can contemplate this mighty and resistless wave, sweeping in 
its proud course from point to point, curving round its bends, through the dark 
forests, without a feeling of sublimity. The hundred shores, laved by its waters; 
the long course of its tributaries, some of which are already the abodes of culti- 
vation, and others pursuing an immense course, without a solitary dwelling of ci- 
vilized man being seen on their banks; the numerous tribes of savages that now 
roam on its borders ; the affecting and imperishable traces of generations that 
are gone, leaving no other memorial of their existence, or materials for their his- 
tory, than their tombs, which rise at frequent intervals along its banks; the dim, 
but glorious anticipations of the future ;—these are subjects of contemplation 
that cannot but associate themselves with the view of this river.” 


Our author pursues the Mississippi throughout its whole course, 
describing particularly all its peculiarities, which are numerous, 
tracing out the character of its shores, and noticing all its im- 
portant tributaries. As this river forms the chief feature of the 
whole region, it deserves to have been thus elaborately sketched; 
and Mr. Flint has mingled, with great fidelity of detail, some 
masterly delineations of scenery. 

Aborigines.—The character of the Indian tribes, and the po- 
licy pursued towards them by the American government, are sub- 
jects about which little is known even in our own country. That 
they are a distinct race, with a mental and physical organization 
entirely different from the European family, is now no longer 
doubtful ; but few have studied their habits sufficiently to inform 
us in what those specific differences consist. We do not com- 
plain of any lack of comments on the Indian character, for we 
have had these in abundance; but few of these disquisitions have 
been the result of personal observation, or have been character- 
ized by a spirit of calm investigation. Mr. Flint’s views are 
such as we had a right to expect from a Christian minister, and 
an American citizen; they are liberal, philosophical, and just ; 
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distinguished as well by their acuteness and good sense, as by 
a spirit of benevolence towards that unhappy race. Yet he is 
unwilling, in his sympathy for the aborigines, to charge their 
extinction as a crime upon his countrymen. — 


‘*It has been the favourite theme of eloquence,” he says, ‘‘and the readiest 
passport to estimation for philanthropy and benevolence, to bring up the guilt 
of having destroyed the past race of this people, and of having possessed our- 
selves of their lands. One would think it had been discovered, that the popula- 
tion, the improvements, and the social happiness of our great political edifice, 
ought never to have been erected in place of these habitations of cruelty. Let 
us pity them. Let us practice forbearance to the end. Let us send them instruc- 
tion, Christianity, and the arts. They are not the less objects of our pity, and 
of our untiring benevolence, because the causes of their decay and extinction 
are found in their own nature, and the unchangeable order of things. It is un- 
changeable, as the laws of nature that savages should = place to civilized men, 
possessed of the strength, spirit, and improvement of the social compact. We 
conceive that it is not altogether owing either to the proximity of the whites, to 
ardent spirits, or to small-pox, that the Indian tribes are constantly diminishing. 
‘The ten thousand mounds in this valley, the rude memorials of an immensely 
numerous former population, but to our view no more civilized than the present 
races, are proofs that the country was depopulated when the white men first be- 
came acquainted with it. If we can infer nothing else from the mounds, we 
clearly infer that this country once had its millions. We dig up our pottery 
where we make our cornfields. We dig up their bones when we level these 
mounds. They were beyond doubt a very rude people, and very laborious. 
Where are they now? their places are occupied by a race, who were decreasing 
in their turn when our fathers first saw the country. 

‘It is out of all question, that ages before they had seen white men, they were 
divided as now into an hundred petty tribes, engaged, as, but for the interference 
of our government, they would now be, in endless and exterminating wars, in 
which they dashed infants into the flames, drank the warm blood of their vic- 
tim, or danced and yelled round the stake, where he was consuming in the fire. 

**Our government is exerting a constant effort to hold the tribes leashed in, 
and to prevent them from destroying one another. Had it been our policy to 
exterminate the race, as it has been taxed, nothing more would have been ne- 
cessary than to unkennel the savages, excite their jealousies, and stir up their 
revenge, and let then destroy each other. But on the contrary it seems to have 
been the guiding maxim of the government, to do all practicable good, and ward 
off all possible evil from this devoted and unhappy race.” 


Under the head of ‘‘ National Character” (of the western 
people) we find the following remarks, which are quite charac- 
teristic and true. 


**But young as the country is, variously constituted and combined as are the 
elements of its population, there is already marked, and it is every year more 
fully developed, a distinctive character of the western people. A traveller from 
the Atlantic cities, and used only to their manners, descending the Ohio and the 
Mississippi in a steamboat of the larger class, will find on board, what may be 
considered fair samples of all classes in our country, except the farmers, * * 
The manners so ascertained, will strike such a traveller as we have supposed with 
as much of novelty, distinctness, and we may add, if he be not bigoted and fas- 
tidious, with as much pleasure, saving the language, as though he had visited a 
country beyond the seas. The dialect is different. The enunciation is different. 
The peculiar and proverbial colloquy is different. The figures and illustrations 
used in common parlance, are strikingly different. We regret, that fidelity to 
our picture, that frankness and truth, compel us to admit that the frequency of 
profanity and strange curses, is ordinarily an unpleasant element in the conver- 
sation. The speaking is more rapid. The manner has more the appearance of 
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earnestness and abruptness. The common comparisons and analogies are drawn 
from different views and relations of things. Of course he is every moment re- 
minded, that he is a stranger among a people, whose modes of existence and 
ways of thinking are of a widely different character from those in the midst of 

ch he was reared. Although we have so often been described to this tra- 
veller, as back-woodsmen, gougers, ruffians, demi-savages, a repulsive mixture, 
in the slang phrase, of the “horse and alligator,” we confidently hazard the opi- 
nion, that when a little accustomed to the manners of the better class of people 
among us, he will institute a comparison between our people and his own, not 
unfavourable to us. There is evidently more ease and frankness, more readiness 
to meet a wish to form an acquaintance, sufficient tact when to advance, and how 
far, and where to pause in this effort, less holding back, less distrust, less feeling 
as if the address of a stranger were an insult, or a degradation. There is incul- 
cated and practised on board the steamboats a courtesy to ladies, which is de- 
lightful in its proper extent; but which is here apt to overstep the modesty of 
nature, in the affection of a chivalrous deference, which would be considered mis- 
placed or ridiculous, on the Atlantic shores.” 

The historical portion of this work is better in point of mat- 
ter, than of style; the materials are rich, but are worked up with 
too little care. The history of the western-country is full of in- 
terest. The French who first explored it, were kindly received 
by the aborigines, and were careful to maintain with the latter, 
throughout an intercourse of many years’ standing, those amicable 
relations, which were at first established with great frankness on 
both sides. They were thus enabled to penetrate far into the 
eountry, to witness its untamed luxuriance, and to see its inha- 
bitants in their native savageness. They saw the Indian charac- 
ter in a more amiable light, than it has ever developed to any 
other people, because they are almost the only people who have 
been admitted without suspicion to the fireside and the altar of 
the savage. When La Harpe first visited the Indians of Arkan- 
sas, they gave him a great feast which lasted three days, during 
which every act of savage hospitality was exerted to do honour 
to their guest. 

“When he retired to repose, several warriors attended with eagle feathers to 
drive away the flies and musquitoes, and to fan him through the night. They 
still continued their harangues, dances, and songs by day; casting from time to 
time buffalo robes at his feet. They made him presents of rock salt, corn-bread, 
tobacco, and a rock of a beautiful blue and red colonr, to which they added « 
young slave, eight years old. They regretted they had not received his visit 
one moon earlier; declaring they could then have given him seventeen slaves, 
instead of this one ; but averred that they had eaten them all ata public festi. 
val.” 

La Salle, for whom Father Hennepin claims the honour of the 
discovery of the Mississippi, was among the first and the most in- 
trepid of these explorators. He passed from Canada, by the Lakes 
and the Mississippi, to the Gulf of Mexico, and returned by 
nearly the same route. His company consisted of Father Louis 
Hennepin, a Franciscan friar, and thirty-four men. After a se- 
ries of adventures, some of which are sufficiently romantic, and 
after passing unharmed through a thousand dangers, this brave 
man was assassinated in the wilderness by his own followers. Our 
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author, however, awards to Marquette and Joliette, two French 
missionaries from Canada, the honour of being considered the 
first discoverers of the Mississippi. ‘The death of Father Mar- 
quette has a melancholy interest, and is highly characteristic of 
the times. 


“Previous to his discovery of the Mississippi, he had been a laborious and 
faithful missionary in Canada. After that discovery he was still prosecuting his 
travels with great ardour. On his way from Chicago to Michilimackinack he en- 
tered a river, which bore his name. He requested his followers to land, intima- 
ting that he had a presentiment that he should end his days there. He landed, 
erected an altar, said mass, and retired a little distance, as he said, to offer thanks 
to God; and requested that he might be left alone for halfan hour. When they 
ore he had expired. The place is not known, where Marquette is inter- 
red. 

The history of the colonies established in Louisiana, is highly 
interesting, although but little, comparatively speaking, has yet 
been gleaned, of the many vestiges which undoubtedly remain 
of the ancient French settlers. ‘They were a very primitive 
people—amiable in their manners, but not distinguished for lit- 
erature, or enterprise. Of course they left little on record ; and 
but few‘traces remain of their modes of existence, except such 
as are impressed on the character of their descendants, and the 
institutions of the country. They had few wars and few lawsuits. 
Their priests and their military commanders ruled them, with 
an easy rein, leaving but little room for the interference of 
the civil authority. They are remarkable for having existed 
nearly a century in the wilderness, with little protection from 
the mother country, and almost without molestation from the 
savage tribes. With the latter they often intermarried; and 
their unambitious policy, and inoffensive lives, offered no cause 
of jealousy. They were agreeable and convenient neighbours ; 
yielding to the aborigines al! the courtesies of social intercourse, 
and conceding to them that equality of standing, without which 
such an intercourse cannot be sincere or durable, and carrying 
on with them a traffic which was mutually beneficial. They 
were just to the Indians, and kind to each other, and were alto- 
gether a very estimable and happy people. Their settlements 
were few and widely separated, leaving immense regions unoc- 
cupied, perhaps unexplored, to be discovered and subdued by our . 
more enterprising countrymen. Some of their priests have left 
manuscripts, containing accounts of the country, and personal 
adventures, and we are surprised that more pains have not been 
taken to collect and preserve them. They are beginning to ex- 
cite attention, and we have no doubt will at some future day be 
highly prized by the American scholar. 

The settlement of the westerg country by the citizens of the 
Atlantic states, presents another attractive point in the history 
of that region, and is the more so, as it affords some of the most 
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vivid illustrations of our national character. Of our public func- 
tionaries, Washington was the first to point out the importance 
of this country ; but humbier individuals explored it more ex- 
tensively. Boon, and others of: a similar character, crossed the 
mountains singly, or in small parties, wandering westwardly 
from day to day, and from week to week, sttvastell by the ferti- 
lity of the soil, the richness of the forest, and the abundance of 
game, until they reached the shores of the Ohio. Surrounded 
by dangers, by rapacious beasts, and hostile Indians—travelling 
with stealthy footsteps by day, and hiding at night—yet they 
lingered in this paradise of hunters as if spell-bound, and return- 
ed only to excite others to follow them into the wilderness, by 
the almost incredible accounts of their own adventures. The 
pioneers are a people peculiar to our country. They live of 
choice in the forest, and are unwilling to submit to the restraints 
of society. When others follow and settle around them, they 
still recede, keeping ever in advance of the permanent popula- 
tion. They are brave, patient of fatigue, and capable of endur- 
ing wonderful hardships. They bodge in the open air, and live 
for whole days without food, without any apparent inconveni- 
ence. Their cabins afford but litt!e protection from the climate, 
and all their domestic arrangements show them to be a migrating 
people, unaccustomed to provide for any day beyond that which 
is passing, or to foresee any emergency more pressing than that 
which is present. They are honest, and very generous. Crimes 
of magnitude seldom occur among them; and it is a singular 
fact, that at those remote points, where the daw is almost un- 
known, travellers enjoy a degree of security which is scarcely 
known in any other partof the world. Murders sometimes take 
place ; for men will quarrel in every country, and choice spirits 
will cut cach other’s throats, all the world over—but a back- 
woodsman disdains a petty felony. They have a fine easy inde- 
pendence of feeling and manner, which is very attractive. There 
is nothing of affectation in it, nor is at it all speculative. It is 
not, as foreigners who have never seen them have assumed, the 
insolence of low breeding, or the pride of aping their superiors 
in wealth or education. It is nature, unaccustomed to any dis- 
tinctions among men, but such as arise from the different grades 
of intellect and manhood. It is immaterial whether his guest 
be high or low, the hospitality of the back-woodsman is the 
same, and is regulated by the simple rule of according to others 
that which under similar circumstances he would expect to re- 
ceive. Like the uncivilized races, they are indolent, improvi- 
dent, and careless of the comforts of life; sagacious, and fertile 
of invention, and capable, whefl excited, of powerful bodily ex- 
ertions. 
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We have not room to point out the whole process of emigra- 
tion and settlement, the devices to which the first inhabitants re- 
sorted for protection and subsistence, or the final results of their 
exterprise. The whole land was overrun with hunters, who 
dwelt in camps, or in temporary cabins, and whose herds, roam- 
ing at large, became a kind of joint stock, in which the Indian 
and the wolf eften claimed more than an equal dividend. To 
these succeeded a race of farmers, who, while they introduced 
the industry, the arts, and the institutions of social life, imbibed 
much of the hardihood, and many of the customs of their prede- 
cessors. 

The erection of new states, is a subjeet worthy the attention of 
the politician. Ours is the only country in which the adoption 
of forms of gevernment has resulted from the deliberate choice 
of the people. The inhabitants of a newly populated region, 
meet and form a constitution, acquire and exercise the rights 
of sovereignty, as quietly as the people of a great city hold a 
town meeting, or found a charity. The evidence which such a 
fact affords, of the intelligence and well-regulated feelings of our 
countrymen, is highly gratifying, as it gives renewed proof of 
the excellence and permanency of the republican system. The 
friends of civil liberty cannot but rejoice at the successful results 
of these experiments, tried as they have been in the wilderness, 
and under the most disadvantageous circumstances; fer, if the 
elements of discord exist in our country at all, we should natu- 
rally look for them in new settlements, where people of oppose 
ing politics and various opinions, assemble from every quarter, 
and enjoy an equal voice in publie affairs. 

We shall not touch upon the wars in which our tramontane 
brethren have exercised their prowess, as these, perhaps, are 
better known than other portions of their history. Those who 
wish to read the exploits of Wayne, and Clark, Shelby, Harri- 
son, and Jackson, must refer to Mr. Flint’s book, where they 
may, ‘‘sup full of horrors. ”’ 

The second part of this work, comprises the geography of 
each separate state. Our opinion of this branch of the subject, 
may be inferred from what we have said above. We think the 
materials of such a work are defective; but so far as Mr. Flint’s 
own observation has extended, so far as he has had aecess to the 
observations of others, so far, in short, as the truth cou/d be eli- 
cited by patient industry, his statements are entitled to the full- 
est credit. 

Upon the whole, these volumes are rich in matter of the high- 
est interest. The author has collected a mass of valuable inform- 
ation, and deserves great credit for his patience of research. 
There are portions of this work which have all the interest of a 
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romance. We find here delineations of scenery so strikingly 
beautiful, and sketches of human character so novel, yet so perfect- 
ly true to nature, that we may read them more than once with 
increased delight. Mr. Flint’s pictures have the freshness and 
beauty of originals, and they generally exhibit scenes which at- 
tract by their novelty, as much as by their truth. We should be 

lad to be able to bestow the same praise upon his general style. 

his, however, we cannot do. His work is full of diserepan- 
cies. From elevation and purity of dicticn, he often passes, by 
the most abrupt transition, to a careless and loose phraseology. 
His definitions, which are often strong, concise, and neat, are 
sometimes obscure or vague. Our greatest objection, however, 
to the style of this writer, arises from his free use of colloquial 
idioms. He sometimes uses phrases which are not grammatical, 
and sometimes permits himself to indulge in a barbarous slang, 
which is unpardonable in polite writing. We notice this the 
more particularly, because Mr. Flint is a man of elassical educa- 
tion, an erudite scholar, who need only consult his own taste and 
judgment to correct this fault. He is a voluminous writer, and 
must have his influence upon others. His example cannot fail 
to be contagious; and proud as we feel of the rising excellence 
of our national literature, we stand bound to protect it from the 
dangerous contaet of bad models. We are not to be told, that in a 
work like that before us, we must not look for elegance of dic- 
tion. We expect purity of language in every work which comes 
from the pen of a scholar. 





Art. V. Chancery Cases argued and determined in the Court 
of Appeals of South Carolina from January 1825 to May 
1826, both inclusive. By D. J. M’Corp, State Reporter. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, & Carey. pp. 614. 


Tue first thing that strikes us on opening this book, is, that it 
is better printed, on better paper, that it is better bound, and has 
altogether, a more gentlemanly and respectable appearance than 
any book of reports of cases in the courts of the state of South 
Carolina hitherto published; nor after diligent perusal do we hesi- 
tate to say, that its internal character corresponds with its favoura- 
rable appearance. Butof this,more by and by. Amongtwo hundred 
volumes, and upwards, of reports of cases decided in the courts of 
the several states, and the United States, not more than about a 
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dozen volumes are dedicated to the chancery decisions. Notwith- 
standing our predilection for British precedents, a court of chan- 
cery has not been adopted in some of our states; as in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania, where equity powers to a certain extent are ex- 
ercised by the courts of common law. In the reports of most of the 
other states, the chancery cases and the law cases are so intermingled 
in the same volume, that it deters a chancery lawyer from hunting 
them out, and separating them from the herd of other reported 
eases. The chancery jurisdiction exercised by our federal judi- 
ciary might furnish much valuable matter, but the equity cases 
are not yet separated from the law decisions, and both relate, for 
the most part, to questions not likely to be of general occur- 
rence. 

It is not to be concealed, that the court of chancery is not a 
favourite with the people of the United States, any more than 
it is in England. It must however be acknowledged, that by a 
series of bench legislations, and usurpations, almost unaided by 
statutory enactments, and submitted to rather than sanctioned, a 
set of principles has been established by the chancellors of that 
country and of this, more reasonable, more consonant to the prin- 
ciples of natural justice, more applicable to the circumstances of 
civilized society, than could have been hoped for, from the 
fettered and trammelled exertions of our common law judges, 
unaided by the less restrained good sense of the other court. 
The general jurisprudence of the country, has been greatly bene- 
fited by chancery decisions; and many defects of our very defec- 
tive legal system, have been supplied by the interpositions from 
time to time of the chancellors. If ever the very desirable pro- 


ject of a code of legal ethics should be put in execution, either 


by individual enterprise, or under the sanction of public encour- 
agement, the chancery decisions will form the most beautiful fea- 
ture of the work. 

But these advantages have been dearly purchased. The course 
of litigation has been rendered by the chancery courts more diffi- 
cult and complicated ; the duration of lawsuits has been extend- 
ed, till in cases innumerable it has amounted to nothing less than a 
vexatious denial of justice ; while the utter impossibility of dis- 
criminating accurately between the two jurisdictions, and the in- 
tolerable expense of this complicated system, have rendered it 
questionable among many well meaning persons, whether any 
balance of benefit has arisen to the community from the law as 
it stands; and whether the inartificial but speedier and cheaper 
system of arbitration, with all its defects, be not upon the whole 
preferable. It is not yet so bad in this country as it is in Eng- 
land: partly owing to our wise rejection of the feudal aristocracy 
which prevails among that people, and partly to the greater sim- 
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plicity of our laws as to marriage provisions and family settle- 
ments ; so that the separate business of a conveyancer, requiring 
in England an intimate knowledge of the abstruse and involved 
questions, and the nice, not to say evanescent distinctions which 
occupy the pages of law writers on Uses &c. from Bacon to Fearne, 
and a large portion of the chancery reports from Vernon and Ve- 
sey senior through the whole series down to the continuators of 
Vesey junior, is hardly to be considered as an indispensable 
branch of the profession in the United States. 

We do not yet feel the full effects of chancery, nor of the 
poor laws in this country; but we are in the high road of expe- 
riencing the benefits, such as they are, both of the one system and 
the other, and should look about us in time. 

Equity was used by the ancients in two senses: Ist, that 
equity or justice which is presumed to be the basis of all general 
rules, or enacted law; and 2d, that equity which is used in miti- 
gation of strict law, which occasionally, from the unbending na- 
ture of its provisions, is apt to work injustice. 

In this latter and technical sense, it was not unknown to the 
Greeks—vo AKPIBOAIKAION, zo EMIEIKE®. So Aristotle—*‘ that 
part of unwritten law which is called equity—ro EMIEIKES, is a 
species of justice, distinct from what is written. And this must 
happen either against the design and intention of the lawgiver, 
or with his consent. In the former case, when several par- 
ticular facts must escape his knowledge; in the other when he 
may be apprized of them indeed, but by reason of their varie- 
ty he is not willing to recite them. For ifa case admits of an 
infinite variety of circumstances, and a law must be made, that 
law must be conceived in general terms.”’ Dr. Taylor’s Civ. Law, 
92. Equity thus cireumstanced, Aristotle (5 Ethic. 14, Dr. Tay- 
lor’s Elem. of the Civ. Law, 93) calls Exavogdwpa ¢s voucus dixace, 
correctio juris legitimi. 

It is probable that the Roman doctrine of equity was borrowed 
from Greece, as it must have been known to the Committee of 
Ten (Dig. 1. 2. 2. 4.) sent from Rome, to inquire into the laws 
of Greece. The Romans clearly distinguished between law and 
equity. Nudla suris ratio aut Equiraris BENIGNITAS patitur, 
ut que salubriter pro utilitate hominum introducuntur, ea 
nos duriore interpretatione contra ipsorum commodum pro- 
ducamus ad severitatem. Dig. 1. 3. 25. 

Inter EquirateM Jusque interpositam interpretationem no- 
his solis et oportet et licet inspicere. C. 1. 14. 1. 


**In order therefore (says Dr. Taylor, C. L. 95.) to obtain this end, they in- 
vented a method I am about to describe. 

‘¢An action, with them is defined Jus persequendt in judicio quod sibi debetur. 
If this be grounded on the express words of the law, st recla ex legis verba descen- 
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dunt, it is actio directa ; whereas those that descend obliquely, we non €x verbis 
legis, neque ex sententia expressa proficiscuntur, sed lenitate quudam interpretandi 
propter similem rationem recepte sunt, are called Activnes uliles.” 


The construction given to the law, upon which the equitable 
action termed udi/is was grounded, was commiited to the Pretor. 
Thus Dig. 19. 5. 11. Sed et eas aciiones gue legibus prodite 
sunt, st lex justa et necessaria sit, supplet Pretor in eo quod 
legi deest. Quod fucit in lege Aiquilia, reddendo actiones in 
factum accomodatar legi Aquilie: idque vriiiras ejus legis 
exigit: (and this, the equity of that law requires.) 

So in another passage— 

Quanguam deficiat aque pluvix arcende Actio, attamen 
opinory UTiLeM ActioneM, vel interdictum mihi competere 
adversus vicinum, si velim aggerem restiluere in agro ejus, 
qui facius, mihi quidem prodesse potest, ipst verd nihil nocit- 
urus o* Hee Aquiras suggeril, el si Jurs deficiamur. Dig. 
39. 3. 2. 5. 

This equity jurisdiction was committed to the Preetor, that is 
the Pretor primus, major, maximus. Jus pretorium, adju- 
vandi, vel supplendi, vel corrigendi juris civilis gratia, propter 
utilitatem publicam introductum: Dig. 1. 1. 7. 1. Hence Pa- 
pinian does not consider it as part of the Jus civile scriptum. 
Dig. 1. 1. 7. Dr. Taylor, Civ. L. 214. 

Ilence actiones civiles were actions at law; actiones pretoriz 
were proceedings at equity. 9. 4. 6. 3. Obligationes civiles were 
legal duties; obligationes pretoriw were equitable obligations. 
I. 3. 14. 1. Dig. 44, 7. 25 ult. 

But as with us, the Prztor as well as our Chancellor, did not 
possess a wild and unrestricted, but a legal, discretion. He was 
Custos non Corditor juris: Judicia exercere potuit, Jus facere 
non poluit: Dicendi, non condendi juris potesiatem habuit: 
Juvare, supplere, inlerpretare, mitigare, jus — potutt: 
mutare, vel tollere non potuit. Dig. 1.1. 7.1, 6. 2.12. 4. 1. 3. 
10. 2, 2. 19. 7. 

The pretorial decisions constituted the Jus pretorium, and 
the Edictum perpetuum; the Jus honorarium. Students at law, 
who used to commence with the laws of the twelve tables, began, 
in Cicero’s time, with the perpetual edict; Cie. de Leg. I. 6. 

This was not the perpetual edict, so called, composed by 
Salvius Julianus in the time of Hadrian. This last, was a eodi- 
fication of the Jus Prztorium, and was called Lex et Jus perpe- 
tuum (Dig. 38. 8. 1. 2, 19. 1. 42. C. 7. 62. 5.) Hence the Pre- 
tor came to be called vouoderns, Nov. 24—26. 

The office of Pretor, originally patrician, was created A. U. C. 
387. It remained patrician till 416, when Publins Philo—a 
plebeian—was chosen. 8 Liv. 15. 
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A Pretor Urbanus for city causes was appointed: afterwards 
a Prztor Peregrinus for causes where an alien was party. As 
business increased, their number was extended to sixteen. Clau- 
dius* added two Pretors to take cognizance of Trusts, fidei- 
commissa, Pretor fidei-commissarius. Nerva added a Pretor 
Jiscalis, a chancellor of the exchequer; and M. Antoninus a Pre- 
tor Tutelaris or Tutelarius. (Dr. Taylor, Civ. L. 212. 

Notwithstanding the general prevalence and authority of the 
civil law on the continent of Europe, we are unable to point 
out any nation on that continent, which has adopted a distinct 
set of courts, and a separate system of equitable jurisdiction, to 
supply the deficiencies of their legal code. But we do not pre- 
tend to be sufficiently conversant with the laws of the various 
nations of Europe to speak positively on this point. 

In England, the court of chancery, although it began to be of 
some consequence under Edward ILI. was little else than a minis- 
terial department, an officina brevium, till the Chancellor John 
Waltham, Bishop of Salisbury, under Richard II. invented the writ 
of subpoena. This writ enormously extended the chancery juris- 
diction, and notwithstanding the stat. 7 R.II. ch. 6, and the peti- 
tions of the commons in 2H. IV. 69, 4H.1V.78, 3 H.V. 46, and 
the renitency of the law courts in Blagrave vs. Watts, 1 Moor. 
549, Cro. El. 651, 2 Ch. Cas. 44, Danv. Ab. 306, the chancery not 
only maintained its ground, but proceeded to extend its jurisdic- 
tion by a series of devices imagined and conducted with infinite 
adroitness and perseverance. 

The first assumption of jurisdiction by the court of chancery, 
was over uses: a method of accumulating real property by in- 
direct contrivance, resorted to by the clergy, when the statutes 
of mortmain had shut the door against grants, donations, and de- 
vises to the clergy of the legal estate. As all the early chancel- 
lors were of the clerical order, any contrivance to vest property 
in ecclesiastical bodies was willingly countenanced. The sta- 
tute 7 Ed. 1. de religiosis, drove them to the device of fictitious 
recoveries, and when deprived of this resource by statutory reg- 
ulations, they resorted to the doctrine of uses; which seems to 
have continued in force from the end of Edward I. to the fifteenth 
of Richard II. which last act went far to annihilate the benefit of 
uses to ecclesiastical persons and corporations. 

As questions relating to wses became of less frequent occur- 
rence the civil law doctrine of ¢vus¢s was more cherished in the 


* Blackstone Comm. II. 328 citing Inst. 2 tit. 23, ascribes the first Pretor fidei 
Commissarius to Augustus; and rightly, for the words are express. Taylor’s 
authority will be found Dig. 1, 2. 2.32. Of these two Pretors, Titus took away 
one, so that with the addition of Nerva’s fiscal Pretor, the number became eight- 
een. Dig. ub, sub. 
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chancery court; uses became passive trusts; these led to the am- 
ple field of active and constructive trusts; till by degrees, the 
many abstruse and complicated questions involved in the consid- 
eration of trusts, and trust estates of every description, have 
given to the court of chancery a more extended jurisdiction over 
real property in England, than is possessed at this moment by 
the law courts. The less artificial state of society among us, the 
abolition of entails, and the paucity and simplicity of marriage 
settlements, have prevented the introduction hitherto of very many 
abstruse questions relating to trust estates which with all their 
difficulties are familiar to the conveyancers of that country, and 
which form a most vexatious and intolerable tax on real property 
there : a tax, vexatious in respect of delay, and enormous in point 
of expense. But as our refinements in social life proceed, we 
shall gradually feel more extensively the evils of that dreadful 
system of defective law, and complicated equity; especially if 
our judges and chancellors in this country should continue to be 
guided by a comity approaching to servile imitation. In saying 
this, we have no particular allusion to the judges of the state o 

South Carolina, concerning whom it is no compliment to say, 
they are at least equal to those of any other, as the present vol- 
ume is well calculated to show. But we are conscientiously per- 
suaded that the whole series of British decisions are referred to 
in every court of the United States, as possessing a binding force, 
and with a deference both from the bar and the bench, to which 
in many cases they are by no means entitled; and we do not 
sufficiently keep in remembrance, that no foreign decision ought 
to have any weight in any court of any of the United States, 
which is out of harmony with the letter or the spirit of our home 
regulations, or with the republican institutions of our own coun- 
try. We shall have occasion to illustrate this position. 

From the very commencement of chancery, that court seems 
to have adopted for its maxim, and steadily to have acted upon 
it, boni judicis est, ampliare jurisdictionem. We shall not 
enumerate in detail its successive usurpations of jurisdiction, 
never conferred, as to uses; trusts, passive, active, or construc- 
tive ; powers, and their execution; testamentary bequests of 
every description; charitable uses--becoming far too prevalent 
among ourselves ;—mortgages, with the inconvenient remedy of 
foreclosure ; dower, as excluded from, or included in trusts, and 
in relation to mortgages and marriage settlements ; in some cases 
changing the rights of the wife in favour of the cestwt que trust, 
in other cases depriving creditors of their legal liens in favour of 
the wife, and contravening the uniform spirit of decisions, from 
the able argument of Mr. Justice Hyde, in 3 Mod., to the lead- 
ing decision of Marshall ws. Rutton. To these assumptions we 

VoL. v-—no. 10. 47 
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must add their doctrine of illusory appointments; the manifest 
injustice of superseding priorities by the allowance of tacking ; 
their assumed jurisdiction in the marshalling and distribution 
even of legal assets; their drawing within their vortex all contracts 
for land, and repealing by construction all the wholesome provi- 
sions of the statute of frauds; their refinements on actual and 
constructive notice ; on equitable waste; on verbal agreements ; 
on the specific performance of contracts, and their arbitrary con- 
struction as to time in written contracts; their assumed charac- 
ter of universal guardians over minors; their jurisdiction over 
questions of lunacy and idiocy, &c.: most of these are noticed, 
with great knowledge of the subject, by Mr. Humphreys, in 
his late treatise on real property, from p. 166 to p. 206, and the 
resulting mischiefs well pointed out.* Nor is it possible to avoid 
concluding, with Sir W. Blackstone, that “there cannot be a great- 
er solecism, than that in two sovereign and independent courts, 
established in the same country, and exercising coneurrent juris- 
diction, and over the same subject matter, there should exist in 
a single instance, two different rules of property, clashing with 
or contradicting each other.”? Yet such there have been, not only 
in England, but in South Carolina; an anomaly, which the pre- 
sent modification of the court of appeals of that state will effec- 
tually remedy, if the judges be duly cautions not to merge the 
wholesome principles of equity in the contracted stream of com- 
mon law. We are fully aware that equity has proceeded an un- 
warrantable length in setting aside the plain and wholesome pro- 
visions of the statute of frauds; but the equity principles on that 
subject are now so settled by innumerable cases, that until the 
legislature shall refix the statute in question upon its original, ra- 
tional and intelligible basis, those principles will remain the law of 
the land. Hence we incline to dissent with Judge Colcock from 
the opinion of the court, in Thompson vs. Scott & Bostick, p. 32; 
allowing, however, the difficulty of distinguishing between tints 
so blending into each other. 

In citing this enormous assumption of jurisdiction by the 
court of chancery, we are by no means desirous of finding fault 
with it, en masse. The contracted, unbending, and defective le- 
gal code of the parent country—the necessity for forms, pro- 
cesses, remedies, and corrections, which the state of the law, and 
of the common law courts imposed—the rare interference of the 
legislature, generally incompetent to judge of the technical ques- 


* See also the complaints made against chancery encroachments, by the author 
of the two pieces concerning suits in chancery by subpeena, usually annexed to 
the “ Doctor and Student.” And the treatise on the Abuses and Remedies of 
Chancery, by Mr. George W. Norburie, in Hargrave’s Law Tracts. The violent 
oppositien of Sir. Edward Coke is well known also. 
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tions and their bearings, submitted to that body—the predilection 
generally entertained by the monarchs for a court of discretion- 
ary powers, as the chancery for a long time was—all conspired 
to force upon the chancellors, (nothing loath, it must be confess- 
ed,) an amplitude of jurisdiction, which, however objectionable 
in some instances above noticed, was, for the most part, ho- 
nestly, wisely, and usefully administered. But in its present 
state in England, the grievances incorporated with its func- 
tions have nearly determined the public to consider its existence 
as a very questionable benefit; and the time is approaching, 
when, if some bold remedy be not applied, the remark will be a 
truth, ruzl mole sud. 

In our own country, fraud, trust, accident, mistake—matters 
of account, injunctions of various kinds, the superintendence over 
guardians, executors, minors, idiots, lunatics—specific perform- 
ance of contracts—bills of discovery, and processes to obtain the 
testimony of a party as to matters which a court of law cannot 
eviscerate—are likely to constitute a body of chancery jurisdic- 
tion, which we see no temptation to abolish, much as we are de- 
sirous of reform warily introduced where it is obviously re- 
quired. 

But how are all these questions managed in states where no 
court of chancery has been appointed, as in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, for instance ? 

In them, there is undoubtedly in some cases a want of ju- 
risdiction at present, and in others a want of adequate remedy, 
which is very frequently felt as an evil that ought to be provid- 
ed against if possible. The want of a bill of disecovery—the want 
of any process by which the testimony of a party can be obtain- 
ed under oath—the want of power to enforce the specific per- 
formance of contracts*—the want of jurisdiction over the numer- 
ous motions heard by a chancellor at chambers—are among the 
wants experienced there: but might they not be obviated by 
directly conferring on the common law courts, the jurisdiction 
required? And much is not needed in addition. 

For instance, fraud, trusts, accident, mistake, are all within 
the present control of the common courts. What kind of court 
of justice would that be, which entertained no cognizance of 
fraud ? 

The common law courts assume cognizance of all kinds of 
trusts. Thus, the trusts introduced by Sir Orlando Bridgeman 


* Courts of law have been by no means backward in extending their jurisdic- 
tion ; it is therefore somewhat strange, that they have not held themselves at liber- 
ty to direct specific performance in some form of covenant upon contract; since 
they do give possession in recovery by habere facias seizinam, and under the sta- 
tutes of forcible entry, by habere facias possessionem: the reason would equally 
extend to contracts, nor would the difficulty be greater. 
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and others, during the civil wars, to preserve and support con- 
tingent remainders, &c., after the determination of the estate 
of tenant for life, otherwise than by death, were contrivances by 
common lawyers, and supported by the common law courts. : 

In the case of account, we had, until the late case of Whelen t 
vs. Watmough et al., 15 Serg. & Rawle, 153, great doubt whe- 3 
ther any chancery interposition were an improvement on the an- i 
cient action of account render, so common in Pennsylvania, 
and there extended to partnerships. 

An injunction to prevent waste, has, it is true, advantages as 
a preventive remedy over the common writ of estrepement of 
waste; but the injunction to stay proceedings, may be supplied 
by motion for a rule to show cause why proceedings should not 
be staid, grounded on affidavit of facts. 

So, rules to show cause why actions may not be consolidated, 
may effect something in the way of controlling the abuse of ac- 
tions at law. All equitable defences are fully heard, by pleading 
a general plea, with leave to give the special matter in evidence, 
and serving the opposite party with written notice of the special 
matter relied on, six weeks for instance before trial. Special mo- 
tions founded on affidavit, where necessary, are framed to include 
almost every case where chancery relief is sought for. Docu- 
ments withheld are produced on notice specifying them, and 
requiring their production on trial of the cause. When not pro- 
duced, and they can be traced into the hands of the party, evi- 
: dence may be given of their contents; but a bill of discovery, 

however, is preferable, as the party requiring the production may 
not have such evidence in his power. Bill to perpetuate testi- | 
mony is allowed in Pennsylvania, on notice to parties in interest. 
Specific performance of contracts is not yet enforced in Mas- 
sachusetts; nor can any good reason be assigned why the defect 
has not been supplied by legislative provision as to contracts 
inter vivos in Pennsylvania, the power given to the courts of 
) common pleas of the state,* extending only to the cases of parol, 
; i. €. unwritten, contracts of deceased persons. So that with a few 
additions of chancery jurisdiction to the power now possessed by 
the common law courts in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, we see 
: no good reason that would remain to desire the establishment of 
: a separate court of chancery in those states: especially as the 
orphans’ court, the register’s court, and court of probates, take 
: 








off so much of the burden assumed by the English court of chan- 
cery. 
In South Carolina, where the chancery court has never been 





* Act of 10th March, 1818, a further supplement to enable executors and ad- 
| ministrators, &e., to convey lands contracted for with their decedents. Purd. 
Dig. 125. 
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either very onerous or expensive, and now when there is no 
inconvenience to be dreaded from conflicting decisions, we 
should be sorry to see any attempt made to introduce the policy 
of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania in this respect. The system 
at present requires no innovation, except, perhaps, to reduce the 
number of chancellors to one or two persons at the utmost; and 
to make one of them stationary at Charleston, and the other at 
Columbia, instead of wasting their time in the useless journeys 
they are now compelled to take. In England, where their juris- 
diction is so much more burdensome and extensive, the whole 
business of that kingdom is performed by a chancellor, a vice- 
chancellor, and a master of the rolls: surely the business of 
South Carolina, or any other state, may be well accomplished 
even by a single chancellor, on the plan proposed, at least until 
the refinements and the wants of society, shall introduce at some 
future day, the numerous niceties of trusts, powers, attendant 
terms, and the carving of estates, which have rendered marriage 
settlements, and testamentary devises so complicated in the land 
of our ancestors. Difficult as the knowledge and practice of the 
law are, and ever will be, whatever reforms may be adopted to 
improve it, it is simplicity itself in this country, compared to the 
state of it in England. 

In the United States, New-York has taken the lead in respect 
to chancery decisions, chiefly from the ability with which Chan- 
cellor Kent presided, and Mr. Johnson has reported. In that 
colony, by an ordinance of the lords of trade, of September 2d 
1701, the governor and council were erected into a court of 
chancery, which met with no countenance from the people, who 
were by no means friendly to the measure. A court of chancery 
was appointed during the revolution, by the Constitution of 1778. 
On the 17th October 1777, R. L. Livingston was appointed 
chancellor. On the 20th October 1801, he was succeeded by John 
Lansing, junr., and on the 25th February 1814, Chief Justice 
Kent was appointed chancellor, in which station he continued 
till he was sixty years of age, and, by legislative enactment, su- 
perannuated, just as his faculties were at full maturity, his exer- 
tion unimpaired, his experience improved, and his public utility 
at the greatest perfection. The chancery law of the United States 
may be said to have commenced with Chancellor Kent, and no 
English books of chancery decisions are more frequently, or more 
respectfully cited in the courts of South Carolina, than the seven 
volumes of Mr. Johnson’s Reports of Kent’s Decisions. The 
cases to be found in the reports of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, seem to be less known, except to the higher mem- 
bers of the bar there; partly because they have less bearing on 
the usual transactions of life in that state. 

South Carolina has certainly maintained, if not an equal, (which 
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we see no good reason to doubt,) at least the second rank in chan- 
cery law. So early as 1721, she established a court of chancery, 
and authorized the governor and council to hold it, and “ to hear, 
adjudge, and determine all causes and suits in equity, in as full 
and ample manner as any chancellor, or court or courts of chan- 
cery in America, can, may, or ought to do.” This is a very inde- 
finite assignment of jurisdiction, and it is not known to this day, 
whether that court issued original writs or not; (see 1 Dessauss. 
Rep. 65.) If they even did, the subsequent Act of 1769, com- 
monly called the Circuit Court Act, abolished the practice. The 
eourt was also directed ‘‘to conform to the known laws, customs, 
statutes, and usages of the kingdom of Great Britain; and also 
as near as may be to the established rules of His Majesty’s high 
court of chancery of South Britain.”’ 

By the present Constitution, the legislature is authorized to 
establish such superior and inferior courts of law and equity, as 
they should from time to time deem proper. By an Act passed 
in 1791, the old court (as it is called,) was established under the 
authority of the new Constitution. By this Act, witnesses were 
required to be examined in court, viva voce: circuits were esta- 
blished throughout the state, and commissioners or masters were 
appointed for each court. The judges were required to cause the 
principal facts and reasons on which the decree was founded in 
each case, to appear upon record: and it declared, that ‘suits in 
equity shall not be sustained in any case, where plain and ade- 
quate remedy can be had at common law.” 

By the Act of 1808, the state was again divided into circuits, 
and one chancellor required to ride each circuit; and, at the ter- 
mination of their circuits, they were required to meet at Colum- 
bia and at Charleston, to hear appeals from their circuit-decrees. 

In 1808, five chancellors were appointed, and the state was 
divided into three circuits. The court of appeals consisted of 
these chancellors: — 

“Until December 1824, (says Mr. M’Cord, in his preface to the work at the 
head of this article,) there existed in South Carolina the strange anomaly of two 
courts of appeal, of final resort ; the one of equity, the other of law. At law, the 
state was divided into six circuits ; there were six law judges, who were required 
to ride these circuits alternately twice a year ; at the termination of each of these 
circuits or terms, the judges met at Columbia, heard all appeals from the circuits 
in the upper and middle country, and then adjourned to Charleston, where they 
heard the appeals from the circuits of the lower country. In equity, the state 
was divided into four circuits, and there were five chancellors, who, at the end 
of their circuits, likewise, met in Columbia and Charleston, to hear the appeals 
from their circuits, twice a year. 

“* This system at length produced these evils. The two courts differed in opi- 
nion On many important principles of law ; on the limitations in wills and deeds; 
the statute of limitations; on the law of interest ; and on other questions of ge- 
neral jurisprudence, and of equitable and legal jurisdiction. 

** To remedy these evils, the legislature in 1824 abolished both of these courts, 
and established in their stead the present court of appeals, of last resort in law 
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and equity, composed of three judges, having only appellate jurisdiction, who 
sit in Charleston and Columbia to hear appeals at such times as they may them- 
selves direct. 

** Instead of five chancellors two were appointed, and the state divided into 
four circuits, which they ride once a year ; the lower circuits in the winter, and 
the upper circuits in the summer. ’ 

* At law the six circuits were still retained, and six judges appointed who ride 
these circuits alternately twice a year. 

** These courts, with the justices of the peace, and an Ordinary for each dis- 
trict, constitute the whole judiciary system of South Carolina, unless we include 
the recorder’s court of Charleston, from whom appeals are taken immediately to 
the court of appeals. His jurisdiction is confined to cases of contract arising 
within the city to a certain amount, and to all questions arising under the city 
ordinances. In all cases appeals to the court of appeals are brought up merely 
on the certificate of the judge who heard the cause.” 


Hence, it appears, that no cases in South Carolina were ever 
decided by a court of appeals, until 1808. The decrees from the 
commencement of the court, under the Constitution, until 
1799, are contained in the first volume of Chancellor De Saus- 
sure’s Reports. The third and fourth volumes of Chancellor De 
Saussure’s Reports, bring the cases down to the year 1814; but 
there are no more reports of that court, except a small volume by 
Mr. Harper, of the year 1824. 

In 1825, the new court of appeals, consisting of Justices Nott, 
Colcock, and Johnson, appointed both for law and equity, com- 
menced its duties; and the volume before us, under review, con- 
tains the equity decisions during the two first years. What our 
opinion of these decisions is, will appear presently. 

This court hears and determines nearly a thousand causes a 
year, owing, as we apprehend, to a want of some reasonable check 
upon the practice of appealing. Causes are brought up from the 
eourts below very often, involving no difficulty about which 
a lawyer should hestitate; and the time of the judges is too fre- 
quently occupied in hearing questions proposed, and arguments 
urged, which a moderate portion of legal knowledge would have 
prohibited from further discussion, after the decision in the cir- 
euit courts. ‘This court of appeals, we believe, has never taken 
more than six months to deliberate on any case, however diffi- 
cult; and generally the decisions are delivered within a week or 
two after argument. The court sits while any cause remains on 
the docket to be argued. All this occupies full nine months in 
the year, of arduous and self-denying labour. All other busi- 
ness, all amusement, and, we might say, all comfort, must be 
given up to this exhausting and absorbing employment: and 
it is a relief to be able to imagine that the labour itself may be- 
come a pleasurable pursuit to the person so occupied. We know 
of no labour like it, except that which the judges of England 
undergo; in comparison of which, the life of a ploughman is one 
of very moderate exertion. It is true, the habitual acuteness ac- 
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quired by this incessant exertion of intellect, renders easy, much 
that to a by-stander would seem involved in great difficulty ; it 
produces an intuition which enables a judge to see early into the 
nature and character of a cause; and where habitual patience 
does not restrain him, tempts a departure from that qualification 
so much appreciated by the bar, of a patient listener. Lord Ba- 
con well observes, ‘‘patience and gravity of hearing is an essen- 
tial part of justice. An over-speaking judge, is no well-tuned 
cymbal. It is no grace to a judge, first to have found that which 
he might have heard in due time from the bar ; or to show quick- 
ness of conceit in cutting off evidence or counsel too short, or to 
prevent information by questions, though pertinent.” 

Mr. M’Cord in this volume has reported fifty-seven cases. 
The arguments of counsel, are not reported so much at length as 
they are sometimes found in Wheaton, and some other Ameri- 


can reporters; but the points made in the cause, the heads of 


argument relied on, and the cases cited, are given with brevity 
indeed, but with sufficient distinctness for consultation. The vo- 
lume is not filled up with needless wordiness, nor is any mate- 
rial information omitted, that seems to have been in the report- 
er’s power to obtain. It is a book which the lawyer will find more 
solid and substantial than it professes to be ; and it contains much 
legal knowledge, as condensed as the nature of the questions 
would admit. 

The volume contains decrees of five different chancellors; that 
is to say, of James, Waties, and Gaillard, chancellors of the for- 
mer court, and De Saussure and Thompson of the present. Chan- 
cellor James had three decisions overruled out of six. Chancel- 
lor Waties heard but too, both of them affirmed; Chancellor 
Gaillard heard but one, which was affirmed. Of the present 
chancellors, thirty-one appeals were taken up from Chancellor 
Thompson, of which thirteen were reversed, seven were modi- 
fied, and edeven confirmed. From Chancellor De Saussure, fowr- 
teen appeals were taken up, four were reversed, one modified, 
and the rest affirmed. Of the four reversed, when we come to 
comment on some of the reported decisions in the present vo- 
lume, we shall state our opinion why one, at least, if not two, 
ought to be set down to the credit of that excellent judge. 

In commenting upon some of the reported decisions, we shall 
use all the freedom to which any citizen of this republican coun- 
try is entitled, of examining and criticising the public acts of the 
public functionaries. We have expressed sufficiently our sin- 
cere opinion of the high merits of the judges who constitute the 
court of appeals of South Carolina; and if we find reason to dif- 
fer from them in opinion, we shall do it in terms of deserved 
respect, and without pretending that our opinions can be of more 
value, than as they are supported by reasonable arguments. 
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The first case we meet with that seems to call for observation, 
is the very litigated question involved in Carr vs. Porter, p. 60. 
The case was, briefly, this: the testator devised to his grandsons, 
Thomas and Wilson, the rest and residue of his estate, real and 
personal, equally to be divided between them, and delivered to 
them at the age of twenty-one years; but should they die, leav- 
ing no lawful issue, in that case he devised the whole of his 
estate, real and personal, to Richard, &c. Wilson, the grandson, 
died a minor, without leaving lawful issue. Thomas, the sur- 
viving devisee, who had a family, conveyed to John Porter, in 
fee, thereby excluding his children from any supposed benefit 
they might derive under the will, in the real estate of the testa- 
tor. If Thomas, the devisee, took a fee under the will, as being 
a devise in fact to him and his heirs, then the prayer of the bill 
preferred on behalf of his children, must fail: if he took only a 
life estate, with remainder to his children, as purchasers, his 
conveyance in fee was void, and his children were entitled, not- 
withstanding the deed to Porter. This question depended on 
whether the words ‘‘should they die leaving no lawful issue,” 
were to he considered as words of limitation, or words of pur- 
chase. 

The same question came up before, in Carr vs. Green, report- 
ed in 2 M’Cord’s Law Reports, 66 to 104. The law court of 
appeals had decided that these words were to operate as words 
of limitation, descriptive of the estate intended to be devised 
to Thomas and Wilson. The court of appeals in chancery, held 
them to be words of purchase, and not of limitation; and the 
testator meant by them to confer a distinct and substantial bene- 
fit on the issue, indefeisible by any act of their immediate pa- 
rent. 

This was one among half a dozen conflicting cases, in which 
the opinions of the common law judges and the chancellors, were 
at irreconcilable variance, and was one of the leading induce- 
ments to the change of system, under which the judges of the 
present court of appeals now sit; to whom final cognizance has 
been given of all litigated questions, whether in law or equity. 

We have perused with great attention the elaborate arguments 
of Chancellor Waties, in Carr vs. Green, (2 M’Cord’s Law Re- 
ports, 75,) and of Judge Nott, in the present volume, p. 66, in 
Carr vs. Porter. According to the great current of English de- 
cisions, we think the preponderance of authority is in favour of 
the opinion adopted by the present court of appeals: and that 
under the rule in Shelly’s case, and the opinion of Lord Mans- 
field in the elaborate decision of Robinson vs. Robinson, 1 Burr. 
Rep. 38, manifestly founded upon that case, the words of the 
will giving by implication a devise to the heirs of the grandsons 
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of the testator, must be construed as words of limitation, and 
not of purchase. 

The rule in Shelly’s case, (1 Coke Rep. 104,) is this: ‘* where 
the ancestor, by any gift or conveyance, takes an estate of free- 
hold, and in the same gift or conveyance, an estate is limited ei- 
ther ‘mediately or immediately to his heirs, in fee, or in tail, in 
such cases the word heirs, are always words of limitation, and not 
words of purchase.’’ The remainder is said to be exeewéed in the 
ancestor, where there is no intermediate estate, and vested where 
there is. In conformity with this rule, Lord Mansfield, in Ro- 
binson vs. Robinson, declares that by law, the testator could, by 
no form of words, make the father tenant for life, and the heirs 
male of his body purchasers. 

In these cases, the ancestor, who has the remainder executed 
or vested in himself, can dispose of the estate in England, and 
bar his issue from any benefit, by suffering a fine or recovery. 
Doug. 323: and, according to the present decision, the ancestor 
may in such case defraud his children of any benefit intended by 
the devise, by selling the fee simple of the estate, as in the case 
of Thomas Wilson before the court. Hence, if a father have a 
dissipated and spendthrift son, and wishes to preserve the estate 
from beingsquandered, and his grandchildren from being impover- 
ished, and for that purpose says, “I give and devise my real estate 
to my son A B, to be enjoyed by him during the term of his natu- 
ral life, and after his death to the issue of his body then living, to 
take, not by descent, but by purchase, (Harg. Tracts, 562. 571. | 
568,) in order that the estate, after my son’s death, may not be ‘ 
transferred and dissipated, but be enjoyed by them,” he cannot 
do it. No such intention, however clearly and distinctly express- 
ed, will supersede the technical construction that courts of law 
have given to the words in direct opposition to the testator’s 
will and intention!* Verily, this is a blessed state of things, 
where no land owner is permitted to make his own will, in words 
that allow no mistake as to their meaning, but it is to be made 
for him by a court of law, in conformity to a technical jargon, 
utterly unknown to every man owt of the profession, and, as 
appears, not very distinctly known to those in it. Is there a ci- 
tizen of good sense and good education in South Carolina, or any 
other state, not a lawyer by profession, who knows any thing 
of the rule in Shelly’s case, or the difference between words of 
purchase, and words of limitation? No, not one. So that he must 
settle his affairs under the joint viaticum of the clergymen on one 
side of his bed, and the lawyer on the other; and even then, 
under the reasonable apprehension that his property will be dis- 

sipated in litigation, to ascertain the meaning of words that no 











* See the cases in Fearne, 158 to 166. 
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man but a lawyer can possibly misunderstand ! This is really, as 
it appears to us, gross injustice, and gross absurdity. We do not 
deny it to be the law of England. We believe that an English 
lawyer would assent to Judge Nott’s conclusions, and incline to 
submit to that gentleman’s very able argument ; but the rule on 
which it is built, is, nevertheless, an abominable fraud on the 
public. 

But is there no way in that country of putting in execution 
the real intention of the testator? Yes, there is: by the contri- 
vance, vulgarly called in this country ‘‘ whipping the devil round 
the stump.”’ Let us see.— 

Suppose Thomas Wilson, the testator’s grandson, to have had 
two sons and a daughter: if the remainder over were limited to 
them under the term heirs, or heirs of his body, or issue, then, 
says the law, this remainder being contained in the same instru- 
ment, and expressed in general words of descent or succession, 
shall, by legal construction, be so united to the precedent estate 
devised to Thomas, the father, that both together shall constitute 
a fee, and enable the father to sell the property, defraud his chil- 
dren, and defeat the intention of the testator. But if, instead of 
these general words, the same children had been designated by 
their proper names, as Jonathan, Richard, and Abigail, then the 
testator’s intention shall be in full force, and they shall enjoy the 
bequest as purchasers. * Hargrave’s Tracts, 563; Christian’s note 
to 2 Blacks. Com. 172. Or, if the testator employs a good law- 
yer, who is cunning enough to interpose, in due legal form, (no 
easy matter to a moderate lawyer,) a trust estate, after the death 
of Thomas, the father, then the remainders over will be preserv- 
ed, and the children will enjoy the benefit of the testator’s de- 
vise. This is what the lawyers call strict settlement: The chan- 
cellors who appear to have seen the injustice of the common law 
construction, consider the rule in Shelly’s case not applicable to 
trusts, which, resting not upon the rules of feudal tenure, but 
upon intention only, are not to be construed on the same princi- 
ples. See Bagshaw vs. Spencer, and the commentaries of Fearne 
on this class of cases, Conting. Rem. p. 121 et seq. Hence, if 


* This wonderful efficacy of nomination, is a great mystery, and like all other 
mysteries not easily explained. Of Rabbi Akiba, Bayle says, (sub voce Akiba, ) 
**the Jews gave him great culogiums, as one who taught them all the Unwart- 
TEN Law. For instance: Dixit R. Akiba ingressus sum aliquando post Rabbi 
Josuam, in sadis secrete locum, et ibi tua didici. Imo, Quod non versus orientem 
et occidentem sed versus septentrionem et austrum convertere nos debeamus. 
Didici 2do, Quod non in pedes erectam, sed jam considentem se retegere liceat. 
Didici 3tio, Quod podex non dextra sed sinistra manu abstergendus sit. Ad hee 
objecit ibi Ben Hasas, usque adeo perfricius frontem ad magistrum tuum cacan- 
tem observares? Respondit ille, legis hec arcana sunt: ad que discenda, id ne- 
cessarid mihi agendum fuit.” Ex Barajethain Massec. Berachos, fol. 62, apud 
Lent. p. 10. 
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a man of good sense and good education, who is no lawyer, draws 
up his will in words perfectly intelligible to himself and his 
neighbours, his anticipations of what may happen will be useless, 
his precautions unavailing, and his intentions defeated ; but if he 
employs a lawyer to draw it up in technical phraseology, whose 
precise import is unknown to the testator and to men in general; 
with provisions and precautions, whose necessity none but a law- 
yer can foresee or understand, then, perhaps, the will may be 
effective! Doubtless this system may be very good for the pro- 
fession: is it so for the public? 

But we go further, and we say without hesitation, that we 
doubt exceedingly whether the rule in Shelly’s caseis to be con- 
sidered as law in the United States. That other courts besides 
those of South Carolina have adopted it, we well know; for we 
well know the blind adherence to British precedent common 
throughout the profession in every state in the Union. We are 
well aware of the accusation of presumption to which this de- 
claration may expose us, but we are now before the bar of the 
public; and claiming the right of free discussion, we shall exer- 
cise it without fear, and we hope without offence. 

Mr. Fearne,* p. 124, says, ‘‘as to the soundness and reason 
of this distinction, (viz. that the rule in Shelly’s case does not 
apply to trusts,) we are to consider that trusts were originally 
creatures of confidence between party and party, and totally dis- 
tinct in almost every quality from those legal estates which were 
the subjects of tenure. They were in their nature independent of 
tenure, and therefore not the objects of those laws which were 
founded in tenure. They were rights arising solely out of the 
intent of the party who created them; and therefore, such in- 
tent was the great guide in executing them.”’ This seems to us, 
not only good law, but good sense.t The proposition is true in 
all its extent: nothing can be subject to the rules by which ten- 
ure of estates in England is regulated, but what depends on that 
tenure. We cite Fearne’s authority for the observation, and we 
can cite none better; but its own manifest truth would suffice to 
establish it. 

Now, we say without fear of contradiction from any well-read 
lawyer, Ist, that no two things can be cited in more perfect op- 
position, than feudal tenure, and al/odial tenure: they are ex- 
actly as distant from each other as slavery and freedom. 2d, we 


* After Sir Edward Coke, Bacon, and Blackstone, there are compilers indeed 
in abundance; but no commentators of standard ability on the English law, ex- 
cept the three cotemporaries, Fearne, Hargrave, and Butler. 


+ There are some apparently contrary decisions, depending upon trusts, ex- 
ecutory and executed, Fearne, 134—158, but we have not room to go at length 
into the niceties of the doctrine. The general rule on which conveyances, in 
strict settlement, proceed, and are supported, is as here stated. 
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say that every acre of land in Great Britain, is held as a fee: 
held subject to homage, fealty, and service. Even what is called 
free and common soccage, is subject to homage, fealty, and ser- 
vice: differing from the other tenures only in this, that the redi- 
tus, rent, or service, is certain, and not uncertain. 34d, that all 
the rules and regulations adopted by the law courts of England, 
for the government and guidance of landed property, and all the 
English doctrines of tenure, are founded on, and have reference 
to, the feudal system, and feudal principles, and that the rule in 
Shelly’s case rests upon the same basis. We need not refer for 
the truth of this general principle, to the Jus Feudale of Craig, 
or even to the very neat abridgment of feudal law, by Corvinus: 
we refer the student to known elementary books, to Dalrym- 
ple, Wright, Blackstone, and Sullivan. 4th, we say, that not an 
acre of land in the United States is held by feudal tenure; the 
whole of it is allodial; none of the ingredients or incidents of 
feudality belong to it; none of the principles of the feudal sys- 
tem are applicable to our allodial lands; the two classes of ten- 
ure are in decided opposition; the whole system of English law 
relating to real property, so far as it is necessarily connected with, 
or deduced from, the feudal doctrine of tenures, or the spirit and 
requisitions of the feudal system, is out of harmony with our re- 
publican and allodial institutions. All the reasonings of English 
lawyers dependant on the harmony and spirit of English’ feudal 
regulations, have been improperly and ignorantly forced upon 
us, either by the inattention, or by the subserviency of the judges 
of our courts, since the Revolution, who, being bred in the Eng- 
lish school, and having learnt from English books, and imbibed 
a reverence for English precedents and authorities, have been too 
much under the influence of that education. We hold it unne- 
cessary to prove, by reference to authority, any part of the 
preceding remarks, except so far as concerns the rule in ques- 
tion; we are not aware that the respectable part of the bar will 
differ from our statement. The facts are well known to the 
profession ; and, for the most part, our lawyers will dissent, only 
because they deem the course of decisions to have fixed the spirit 
of feudality so strongly upon our law of real property, that it 
would not now be advisable to shake it. That will depend on 
expediency: on a comparison of the mischiefs we are subjected to, 
with the apprehended mischiefs of a departure from common 
error. 

However, as to the rule in Shelly’s case. In M’Cord’s Rep. 
Carr vs. Green, p. 95:— 

‘*1 think,” says Chancellor Waties, “it must appear from this examination, that 
the rule which has been so strongly insisted on, is as much under the control of 
intention as any other rule; and is made to yield even in the English courts to 


words of necessary implication. But the operation of it in our courts must be 
still more limited, for another reason. its chief object is avowedly to protect the 
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interest of the heir at law, who has always been so great a favourite with the law 
of England that almost all the technical obstacles opposed to intention, seem to 
have been created for his benefit. He is there, the representative of family pride, 
and the depository of a name and an estate which it is the policy of an aristocratic 
government to preserve in perpetual existence, and therefore every presumption 
is made in his favour. But here we have no heir at law. A more just policy, and 
one more suited to our republican institutions, has long ago abolished the unna- 
tural claims of primogeniture. Real estate here, is no longer transmissible by 
descent. The act declares there shall be an equitable distribution of it: and it 
is placed on the same footing with personal estate. Every rule therefore inci- 
dent to the right of primogeniture, must so far as relates to that right be neces- 
sarily modified, and the rule can only be recognized in our courts after being di- 
vested of this feudal principle.” 

We consider these remarks of Chancellor Waties to be sound 
American law; excepting that the rule if adopted must bend to 
intention, which we doubt. Let us see how they agree with 
the sentiments of eminent men in England. 

Mr. Hargrave, a name of very great weight with every law- 
yer, whether in England or here, published among.his tracts, 
Observations concerning the rule in Shelly’s case, chiefly with 
a view to the application of that rule to last wills. He observes, 
that there has been for a long time an obstinate and perplexing con- 
troversy, on each side of which very eminent judges and lawyers 
have arranged themselves; not concerning the existence but the 
extent of application of the rule. If the rule be applied to the entail 
of real property, it enlarges the estate for life into an inheritance, 
and enables tenant for life to defeat the succession of the heirs, 
and leaves the entail in their favour at his mercy. But, where 
a case escapes the rule, the entail is secure against the acts of ten- 
ant for life, who can neither charge nor aliene the inheritance. 
Hargrave laments the modern inroads made upon this rule in fa- 
vour of the intention of testators. When it is recollected (he ob- 
serves, page 556,) how frequently the rule must necessarily cross 
and interrupt one object a/most ever in view in the entail of es- 
tates, it may easily be accounted for that the controversy should 
have taken a turn so connected with intention. In cases where- 
in the question arises whether the rule should govern or not, it 
almost ever occurs that the testator doth not mean that tenant 
for life to the heirs of whose body the remainder is limited, should 
have the power to defeat the succession to them by an alienation 
to their prejudice. Hence an opposition necessarily arises be- 
tween the rule, and the intention of the party entailing; and hence 
the difference of opinion as to the extent of its application. And 
he allows (p. 557,) that among the contested cases on the subject, 
there is scarcely one, in which a person unblinded by the fre- 
quency and mist of disputatious subtlety, could fail of seeing that 
the intention did not exist to invest the tenant for life with pow- 
er to defeat the succession to his heirs. Even the single circum- 
stance of giving an express estate for life leads to a conjecture of 
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such intent. But where an estate is given for life only, or for life 
and no longer, or with prohibition of committing waste, there 
is no room for conjecture, the intention to confine the tenant for 
life to his life estate is clear; more especially if trustees are ap- 
pointed to preserve contingent remainders during the life of ten- 
ant for life. Either the rule is absolute, and in all cases impera- 
tive, or it cannot be brought against an intention so distinctly 
expressed. 

Mr. Hargrave proceeds to state, that as the inflexibility of the 
rule can never be maintained if Jnfention be permitted to control 
it, some other ground of support must be sought for: and he 
suggests the following. 

There are certain estates known to and recognized by the com- 
mon law, with certain incidents uniformly considered as essen- 
tially belonging to them. For instance, after the judges had in- 
vented and created the kind of estate called estate tail in fraud 
of the statute de donis, and to invalidate its provisions as inconsist- 
ent with public policy, alienability by fine or recovery became 
an incident necessary to it: as in estates of inheritance generally, 
curtesy and dower were incidents irremoveably coupled with 
the estate. Hence, no deed, no will, no contrivance of any pri- 
vate person for his own convenience, could set aside those inci- 
dents and accompaniments which the law had annexed to a 
known estate of its own creation ; opertet neminem esse legibus 
sapientiorem: a deed or devise therefore by which a fee simple 
would be exonerated from curtesy and dower would be abso- 
lutely void quoad hoe. This is well established law: no man 
shall be permitted to create at his own pleasure and for his own 
purposes amphibious and non-descript estates. Hence, an estate 
limited to go in succession, can never by any construction be 
converted into an estate by purchase. The condition and the na- 
ture of the estate are incompatible: and this only is the true and 
sufficient reason for the unbending character of the rule in Shel- 
ly’s case. 

Mr. Hargrave then proceeds to shew that the rule in question 
originated in the feudal character of the English tenures, and 
rests upon the basis of feudal policy (p.666). 

“It was another very importantinducement to render impracticable the blend- 
ing of the effects of purchase with title by succession, that the consequence must 
have been a continual source of fraud upon feudal tenure. When the heir came in 
by succession or descent, and was under age, the lord of the fee was entitled to 
those grand fruits of military tenure, wardship and marriage. But if the heir took 
by purchase, only the trifling acknowledgment of a relief, was due to the lord. 
dt was therefore an object of the first magnitude in the consideration of feudal polity 
in England not to leave it to the intention and choice of the tenant, what should be 
a descent and what a purchase: for that would have placed the most valued rights 
of the lord at the mercy of him to the disadvantage of whose family they opera- 


ted ; and would therefore have been as absurd, as to have authorized the lord to 
make what he pleased a descent, for the sake of augmenting his seignoral profits, 
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Thus, to enforce justice between lord and tenant, and to guard the former against 
fraud, the latter against oppression, it became essential to both, that the bound- 
ary between descent and purchase should be raised ona standard of discrimina- 
tion wholly independant of and unalterable by either.” 

That is, by adopting the rule in Shelly’s case. : 

To all this very solid and satisfactory reasoning, upon the sys- 
tem of English law and feudality, we have nothing to object. 
But, what has all this to do with our allodial tenure, our re- 
publican institutions, and our rejection of primogeniture? This 
argument need not be addressed exclusively to the profession, be- 
cause every reader of this Review can with reasonable attention 
comprehend it: to all the readers therefore of this Review we ad- 
dress the appeal, is the groundwork and basis of the rule in 
Shelly’s case in harmony with the pervading spirit of our own 
republican laws? Is this a feudal country? do we hold our lands 
by homage and fealty, and burdened with the claims of seignor- 
age? If not, then the rule in Shelly’s case is no?¢ law here: and 
the chancery decision in Carr vs. Green, is law here. The very 
able argument of Judge Nojt to the contrary notwithstanding. * 

In thus stating for the consideration of the profession particu- 
larly, and of the public generally, our views of this much litiga- 
ted and very important doctrine, as well as in other cases where 
we may differ from the present court of appeals, we make no apo- 
logy to those gentlemen; they are too fair and too high minded 
to require any for an honest difference of opinion. But we are 
anxious the public should understand, that we advance our rea- 
sons of dissent with all that deference, which the acknowledged 
ability, faithfulness, and integrity of those useful servants of the 
public, are so well entitled to. 

The next case in the present volume that seems to call for con- 
sideration is Hampton vs. Levy, p. 107: an appeal from a deci- 
sion rendered by Chancellor Dessaussure. This case was tried 
before, in the Constitutional Court; which decided, that Hamp- 
ton’s defence against the payment of the bonds in question, was 
insufficient in law, and that his claim to relief was a proper sub- 
ject of investigation in a court of equity. See 1 M’Cord’s Law 
Rep. 145. 

Bostick becoming the purchaser of lands sold under the direc- 
tion of the Loan Office, on January 20, 1802, gave as security for 
payment, a mortgage of the purchased lands, and a bond where- 


* There are some assertions in Judge Nott’s opinion, that require to be taken 
with more limitation than he has expressed. Thus, when he says, p. 74, ‘<4 man 
by will cunnot create a perpetuity,” that is true: but when he says, “he cannol put 
a frechold in abeyance;” it should be remembered that in England he may, as in 
church presentations. ‘* f7e cannot limit a fee upona fee;” it is laid down other- 
wise in cases of devise : “nor can he make a chattel descend to heirs ;” the case of 
an heirloom, is an exception. 
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in Hampton became his surety as the act of assembly required. 
The mortgage was never recorded, owing to the neglect of the 
officer of the state, and Bostick sold the lands to persons who, 
having recorded their titles, defeated thereby the lien of the state. 
The mortgage was utterly neglected by the state oflicer, no bill 
filed to foreclose it, and nothing done to preserve the validity of 
this part of the security. ‘Twelve years after the date of the bond, 
Levy, the defendant on part of the state, as treasurer, sued Bostick 
on the bond, who was then insolvent ; and seventeen years from 
the date of the bond, it was put in suit against Hampton the 
surety, and a verdict obtained against him. Hampton filed his 
bill against Levy, to obtain an injunction, grounded on the /aches 
of Levy as state officer ; who, if he had done his duty, might have 
secured the debt by recording and foreclosing the mortgage, or 
by suing Bostick while he was solvent. It was agreed on all 
hands, that if a creditor actually does any thing that will preju- 
dice the surety or increase his liability, the surety will be dis- 
charged ; but the court (per Colcock) were of opinion, that mere 
laches and neglect, would not have the same effect, there being 
no case in the English books, where the courts had gone thus 
far. So that a man, according to the doctrine in this case, is 
amenable for sins of commission, but not for sins of omission ; 
because the English books have not yet said otherwise ! 

There is no case in the books, that will warrant us in going 
farther says the judge! Well, why did not you make a case 
to reach the substantial justice of the parties? Was it ever 
heard of before that a court of equity were so strait laced that 
they could not enact a wholesome provision when the equity of 
the case manifestly required it? Is not the whole of chancery law, 
bench-enacted law? Are you not assigned as chancellors to do 
effective and substantial justice where the common law is defici- 
ent? Is not this the prayer of every bill; the very basis of chan- 
cery jurisdiction? Is it any excuse for Mr. Levy, that he was 
smoking his cigar, and enjeying his Madeira, when it was his 
bounden duty as the state’s officer, to be on the alert, ne guid 
detrimenti respublica capiat ? 

Judge Colcock, p. 118, says, If mere omission or neglect could 
discharge the surety, it must be shown that such omission or ne~ 
glect has operated to his injury: but in this case no injury could 
arise from neglecting to record the mortgage, for even if it had 
been recorded, the purchaser from Bostick could have held the 
land adversely after five years’ possession. We deny this: the 
recording of the mortgage is notice to all after purchasers. Lord 
Cholmondeley vs. Clinton, 2 Merivale’s Reports. The Judge 
moreover seems to have forgotten that he himself had acceded to 
a doctrine directly opposed to his present opinion, in Thayer vs. 
Cramer & Gibbes in this very volume, p.395: where it is express 
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ly decided, that a purchaser from a mortgager with notice, can- 
not claim a title by possession against the mortgagee ; the mort- 
gage recorded being legal notice. 

We regret to see this case in the book. This severance be- 
tween common justice, and legal justice, does no credit to the 
legal system of South Carolina. The mind of a man of plain sense 
and common understanding revolts at the distinction here taken. 
We hope that some occasion will occur of reconsidering this ob- 
jectionable decision; which appears to others beside ourselves 
neither law nor equity. 

In the case of Galphin vs. M‘ Kinney, et al. we are much in 
doubt whether the decision of Chancellor Dessaussure ought to 
have been overruled. The Court of Appeals were of opinion, 
that the delivery of the bond to M‘Kinney, who appeared in the 
double character of eaecutor of Galphin deceased, and obligor 
in the bond, amounted to a discharge of the bond, and therefore 
exonerated the surety. To us it seems, that the bond was de- 
livered up to M‘Kinney, not in his character of obligor, but in 
his character of executor, and in that character, it was his 
duty, had he been solvent, to pay whatever balance was due 
upon the bond, after reasonable deductions to himself as ex- 
ecutor, and to make himself debtor and accountable to the 
Galphin estate for that balance. Being insolvent himself, it 
was his duty to sue the surety Breithaupt, who was no 
more exonerated, as we think, by the delivery of the bond to 
the executor M‘Kinney, than if it had been delivered to any 
other person who might have been executor. The executor 
M‘Kinney, received the bond by order of the court, to be ae- 
counted for to the estate of Galphin; and not to be cancelled for 
his own benefit, or that of his surety Breithaupt. What! is an 
executor discharged in equity from all demands the estate may 
have against him, because he happens to get possession of the 
evidence on which those demands rest? We may be mistaken, 
but we think in this case with the chancellor whose decree was 
appealed from; and a reference to Toller’s Law of Executors, 
(6 Lond. edition, 349, 350.) and to Winship vs. Bass, in the 
12th volume of the Massachusetts Reports, (p. 199,) will show 
pretty clearly how. far we are sustained by authority. 

In the case of Rhame vs. Rhame, p. 197, Judge Nott has 
convinced us, that according to the regular practice of the court 
on a bill for alimony, the chancellor can only direct or refuse 
the relief specifically prayed for: restitution of marital rights, 
must be sought specifically by a bill praying that specific decree. 

We believe that if the law permitted the chancellor to decree 
in the alternative, it would save time, trouble, and expense, and 
would not interfere with substantial justice; but Judge Nott’s 
able argument has set the question at rest as the law now stands. 
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In Robertson vs. Bingley, p. 333, the Court of Appeals are 
also right, inasmuch as the party might have resorted to the 
legal remedy of trover. Mr. Justice Nott, in delivering the 
opinion of the appeal ceurt, seems to think, that equity may in- 
terfere to prevent slaves being carried away pending an action 
of detinue for them, but not in cases of trover, where the plain- 
tiff sues only for damages. The distinction is nice, yet has its 
foundation in the legal character of the action. But, does not 
this shew, that an application to the chancery was justifiable? 
For, although the plaintiff might have resorted to the legal action 
of trover, it is an imperfect remedy, inasmuch as _ his security 
may be abstracted. However, since the delivery of this opinion, 
the legislature, by an act passed in December 1827, gives a lien 
in eases of trover on the property sued for, to satisfy the judg- 
ment of the plaintiff. Since that act, we apprehend, equity may 
interfere to prevent an asportation of the property beyond the 
jurisdiction of the court, and thereby protect the lien, or other- 
wise preserve the property. 

We throw out this suggestion for the benefit of the profession, 
especially as Judge Nott says, ‘‘ if the courts of equity can, con- 
sistently with the settled doctrines of that court, restrain the 
person in possession from transferring the property until the 
right can be determined, I am not disposed to be the first to 
say they shall not exercise it;’’ p. 346. We see no difference 
in the principle of exercising this power, from exercising a 
similar power by an injunction to stay waste. They are both 
prohibitions against the improper use of disputed property, pen- 
dente lite. 

Moffat §; Cochran vs. Mc Dowel & Black, 434. The great 
point worthy of remark in this cause, is the right acknowledged 
in an insolvent debtor to give a preference as he thinks fit to 
particular and favourite creditors. ‘‘ If we were left to reason 
on this subject,’ says Judge Johnson, “ without the aids which 
experience has furnished us, it would be difficult to resist the 
conclusion, that in an equitable point of view, this isa fraud 
against which the court ought to relieve. But beautiful and 
fascinating as a system built upon the basis of natural justice 
may be, and wide as the Courts of Equity in this and every 
other country, where they exist, have opened the doors to admit 
the idol, a necessity growing out of public expedience has com- 
pelled them to preserve a few land-marks by which their powers 
are circumscribed. Among these may be safely reckoned the 
principle, that they are bound by the rules of positive law. That 
a debtor may pay one creditor; that. he may give him a lien on 
his property, or make an assignment for his benefit, are conclu- 
sions that admit of no controversy. It is the practice of every 
day, and universal consent has stamped it with its sanction.” 
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Weare sorry to find that the homage paid to “ a system based 
on universal justice,” is idolatry ; but we know enough of Judge 
Johnson, than whom a more upright man does not exist, to con- 
clude that this is a mere slip of the pen. 

That preferences are the practice of every day, we admit; so 
are burglaries, larcenies, and other forms of robbery and plun- 
der. 

That universal consent has stamped with its sanction the prac- 
tice of preferences, we utterly deny ; we utterly deny that this 
fraudulent practice out of court (fraudulent in every instance, ) 
has ever been sanctioned by any persons whatever, who were 
not participators in, or gainers by the fraud. Upon the matter 
of fact, then, we are at issue with Judge Johnson, and we are 
before the public. The courts of law in this country have sanc- 
tioned this disgraceful practice, because they knew not how to 
remedy it, without infringing on established rules. Let us ex- 
amine the doctrine on principle. 

A trader begins business with a stock, partly consisting of his 
own property, and partly of the goods and credit, which in con- 
fidence of his prudence and honesty, other persons have en- 
trusted to him. This trust is committed to him, on the implied 
confidence that his exertions will be put in force to increase this 
joint stock, as being the fund to which the creditors look for 
payment of their debts; and that he will do nothing improperly 
to diminish it to their detriment. Thus entrusted, he continues 
in business, till from misfortune, imprudence, extravagance, or 
want of skill, he has dissipated all his own share in the common 
fund, and part of that committed to him and belonging to his 
creditors: no more remains belonging to himself. 

The first question is, on the theory of abstract right and 
justice, ought he to claim and exercise unlimited control over 
the property of another, when he has dissipated all his own? 

The second is, can he rightfully dispose of the property of 
other people without their consent? Can he dispose of it with a 
view chiefly to his own interest and inclinations, and the bene- 
fit of his friends and favourites? The principles of common 
justice and honesty say, no; call your creditors together to whom 
the remains of your stock in trade now exclusively belong, and 
ask them, ‘‘ will you entrust me any longer to make the best I 
ean of what remains, or will you take your own property in 
your own hands and divide it as you think right?” Undoubtedly 
this is the course for an honest man to pursue. The statement 
itself suffices without argument. 

Now let us see whether courts of equity or courts of law, have 
ever enforced this honest mode of proceeding. There is a pas- 
sage in Mr. M‘Cord’s argument in Peek vs. Wakely, in this 
yolume, p. 59, from Lord Kames’ Principles of Equity, book 
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3, ch. 5, which is to the purpose. ‘* A creditor knowing the 
insolvency cannot be innocent who is accessary to an act of in- 
justice on the part of the debtor, by taking more than his pro- 
portion of the effects in consequence of such preference given to 
him by the debtor; and that equitable right to the debtor’s 
effects, which upon his insolvency (in equity) accrue to his cre- 
ditors, makes it a wrong in him to sell any of his effects pri- 
vately without their consent. The sale indeed was effectual at 
common law, but the purchaser supposing his knowledge of the 
insolvency, was accessary to the wrong, and the sale is void- 
able on that ground.” 4 Dessauss. Rep. 227. According to the 
principles of equity as adopted in Scotland (where the civil law 
prevails, ) the evil in question is remediable. 

In England, the main reliance for compelling an insolvent 
ereditor to give up what remains of the creditors’ fund to the 
ereditors’ disposal, is on their bankrupt law; which is built in 
toto on the equitable principles we have just now laid down. By 
that law, the insolvent debtor is deprived of the remaining pro- 
perty, 2o longer belonging to him who has dissipated more than 
his own share, but to his creditors; the assignees of the creditor» 
take charge of it; and it is distributed without preferences, ex- 
cept as to physicians’ fees and servants’ wages. But we have no 
bankrupt Jaw in this country ; a grievous defect, if the mischiefs 
apprehended from enacting one were not likely to be of greater 
amount. Why each state may not enact one for itself de bene 
esse, until Congress shall do it for the whole country, we cannot 
divine. | 

But let us see if there be no other principles contained in Eng- 
lish decisions of authority, that will apply to our case. 

A conveyance made for the purpose of giving a preference to 
any one or more creditors at the expence of the rest amounts to 
an act of bankruptcy if it be by deed, and is void if it be not by 
deed. In either case therefore the law declares it a void transac- 
tion. Worsley\vs. Demattos, 1 Burr. 467, Wilson vs. Day, 2 
Burr. 829. Foxcroft vs. Devonshire, 940 ibid. Hague vs. Rolles- 
ton, 4 Burr. 2174. Alderson vs. Temple, ibid. 2235. Same case 
in 1 Sir Wm. Blacks. 660. Linton vs. Bartlett, 3 Wils. 47. 
Harman vs. Fisher, Cowp. 117. Rust vs. Cooper, Cowp. 629. 
Hassel vs. Simpson, \ Br. Ch. Cas. 99. Devon vs. Watts, Doug. 
91. Cooke Bank. Law, 110. 

Every conveyance by decd in contemplation of bankruptcy 
{and such indeed are all our modern assignments, for they pro- 
ceed on the facts of stopping payment, declared insolvency, and 
renunciation of trading) amounts to an act of bankruptcy. Even 
if not by deed, it is still void us against creditors. Hague vs. 
ftolleston, 4 Burr. 2174. Linton vs. Bartlet, 3 Wils.47. Cowp. 
$24. Harman vs. Fisher, Cowp. 117. Alderson vs. Temple, \ Sir 
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WV. Blacks.660. Devonvs. Watts, Doug. 86. ; all these cases being 
subsequent to Small vs. Oudley, 2 P. Wms. 429, and Cock vs. 
Goodfellow, 10 Mod. Rep. 489, which look the other way, over- 
rule these last named cases. 

These nunrerous decisions support the principle, that prefer- 
ences made by insolvent debtors knowing of their insolvency, 
cannot be supported against the general creditors: and that an in- 
solvent has no right to dispose at his own will and pleasure of 
the property of his creditors, or to give preferences at other peo- 
ples’ expense. It is true, these decisions are made on statutes of 
bankruptcy ; but the principles adopted are equitable principles ; 
which indeed is true of the whole system of bankrupt law, a mere 
creature in fact of the court of chancery. Perhaps if Judge John- 
son had carefully read the class of cases above cited under this 
aspect, he would not have considered his legal landmarks quite 
so obvious and distinct as he seems to suppose them. For our 
own parts, we are willing to believe that the principles of moral 
honesty, are in fact sufficiently fortified by the long train of Bri- 
tish decisions presented to our readers, to authorize our courts of 


daw and equity to adopt and toact upon them. At this moment 


the trading interest of the United States labours under the impu- 
tation of fraudulent conduct so frequent, so extensive, and so 
strongly supported by the legal landmarks alluded to by Judge 
Johnson, that the national character is degraded ; and accusations 
are made, unfortunately too well founded, in very many notorious 
instances, to be denied. 

That our legal decisions in this country, and the want of a 
bankrupt law, give countenance and effect to fraudulent prefer- 
ences in case of insolvency, real or pretended, is manifest; and 
we fear that the current of decisions among us, will but too 
well justify Judge Johnson’s statement of the law as it exists; 
and most sincerely do we regret it. If, then, the remedy can- 
not be applied by the bench, is it not a case for legislative 
interference? In truth, the frauds of insolvent debtors, the 
covering of property by voluntary conveyances, and the prac- 
tice legalized among us of enabling a married woman to become 
a feme sole trader—have had, and will continue to have a most 
demoralizing effect on society; and the sooner the legislature 
will determine to lay the axe to the root of these poisonous 
growths, the better will it be for the honest part of community, 
who are liable to the legal depredations concealed under these 
pretences. Being admirers of the Gracchi, and detesting the 
cruelty, as well as the tyranny, of the Roman aristocracy, with 
the Scipios at the head of it, we are no advocates for a law de 
debitoribus in partes secandis; unless it be interpreted, by cha- 
ritable inaccuracy, into an equitable distribution of assets: but it 
is our unhesitating opinion, that public morality must suffer, 
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when the tendency of the laws is hostile to the rights and reme- 
dies of a confiding creditor, and affords opportunities of conceal- 
ment to a fraudulent debtor. 

Laws of this description, weakening confidence, and diminish- 
ing eredit, are drawbacks also from public prosperity ; and they 
tempt to imprudent speculation and extravagant expense, by the 
impunity they hold out; making the creditor the victim instead 
of the debtor. 

Since writing the above, we find, by the following paragraph 
from a Connecticut newspaper, of the winter of 1827-8, that 
the evil we complain of has been felt and remedied there :— 

“*In the legislature of Connecticut, now in session, a bill respecting fraudu- 
lent conveyance in cases of failure and assignment, after some discussion and va- 
rious attempts at amendment, was passed by an almost unanimous vote. This bill 


gives the same privileges to dll the creditors of an insolvent debtor, without re- 
ference to confidential claims.” 


In Vauz vs. Nesbitt, 352, the court very properly recognized 
the doctrine, that an alien may take and hold, until office found. 
Where the law has appointed a specific proceeding, to try a spe- 
cific question, nothing can be presumed a priori; let the law 
take its course, and if any disqualifications ensue, it is time 
enough to declare and enforce them, when you possess evidence 
of their existence on record. Prejudice respecting foreigners, 
would be ignorance and folly, in this country. Every acces- 
sion to the strength and wealth of a country, where land is 
plenty, where population is sparse, and where all kind of capi- 
tal and industry may find full employment for centuries to come, 
is conducive in its degree to national prosperity. Nor can the 
influx of a thousand foreigners per annum, in a country of 
twelve millions of people, do any injury whatever. If they hold 
opinions we disapprove, refute them ; if they bring an accession 
of knowledge, as well as of capital, make the best use of it. They 
may do us good in a degree; they can do us no harm. Nor 
are our institutions in danger from men who usually come 
here because they approve of them. Hence, the alien laws 
require a strict construction. The prudence and policy of shut- 
ting out industry, or wealth, or knowledge, is very dubious at 
the best. 

Farley vs. Farley, p. 506. Can a court of equity entertain 
suits for the delivery of specific negroes; or must their value be 
recovered by an action of trover? The court of appeals prescribe 
the latter course. But if the possession be fiduciary, as where 
tenant for life dies, and his representatives retain possession, 
where is the mischief of considering them trustees for the real 
owner? 

There are, moreover, so many causes of preference of particu- 
lar negroes, as of personal attachment, of family attachment, of 
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peculiar aptitude for certain employments, which mere money 
cannot be a perfect substitute for, that we wish a court of equity 
could have retained cognizance of this class of causes. Are not 
the kind and useful prejudices in favour of a particular negro, 
or a family of negroes, as worthy of consideration in South Ca- 
rolina, as the prejudices in favour of certain pictures or toys in 
an English family ? And are not the one set far more worthy of 
protection than the other? If there be any objections to detinue, 
and any superior facilities in trover, we sce no good reason 
why chancery should not be a substitute for the former action. 
Favouritism as to slaves, is a feeling so common among the South 
Carolinians, and productive of so much good to that class of peo- 
ple, that it ought not to be suppressed or discouraged. 

Iley vs. Niswanger, p. 518. This sound opinion of the court 
of appeals, receives so much countenance from the very able ar- 
gument of the late Judge Duncan, in Pennsylvania, a lawyer, 
inferior to none upon any bench, that we are tempted to extract 
the following report, (in brief,) of Judge Duncan’s opinion, re- 
ported 12 Serg. & Rawle’s Reports, p. 448. 

Thompson vs. Dougherty, March term, 1826, Philadelphia, 
was in substance as follows :—Mercer, a wealthy man, propos- 
ing, on April 4th 1818, to go into partnership extensively with 
S/eel, an auctioneer, did, on the 27th of April in that year, and 
on the 28th of November following, convey to his wife, Eliza- 
beth Mercer, real estate in Philadelphia, to the value of from 
20 to 25,000 dollars, his whole property being at the time worth 
45,000 dollars. The subsequent failure of Mercer §& Sicel, 
brought under discussion the following principles, which were 
decided by the court in the affirmative:— 

Ist, That a man indebted can make no valid conveyance of his 
property without a valuable consideration. That mere voluntary 
conveyances for the benefit of a man’s family, by which existing 
creditors are liable to be defeated of their debts, or delayed in 
the payment of them, are fraudulent and void, under 13 Elizab. 
ch. 6, which is in full force, and sound law, in this country. * 

The debts here contemplated, are not the petty debts for su- 
gar or coffee, or bread or meat, for mere domestic purposes, 
which no man, however wealthy, can keep house without incur- 
ring. These furnish no obstacles to the conveyance. 

2d, That all conveyances of property, without valuable consi- 
deration, in contemplation of incurring future debts, though made 
by a person solvent and wealthy at the time, are fraudulent as 
against future creditors: for, the fund to which they reasonably 
look for payment, and on the faith whereof they are induced to 
give credit, is privately diminished by such a conveyance. 


* See a very late decree of our appeal court, in the case of Samuel! Colleton 
Gvayves’s M. Scttlement. 
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3d, That all eonveyances of so large a part of a man’s property, 
as to incapacitate him from carrying on a contemplated business 
advantageously, furnish reasonable ground to infer a fraudulent 
intention; as Lord Northington held in Partridge §& Wife vs. 
Gopp §& Others, Ambler, 599. It is tempting and inducing cre- 
ditors to give credit on the strength of apparent property, pri- 
vately withdrawn from the creditors’ fund. 

4th, That a conveyance void for these reasons, as against exist- 
ing creditors at the time of the deed, is void also as against sub- 
sequent creditors, who are let in to claim the estate so volunta- 
rily conveyed away, as assets for the payment of debts generally. 

5th, Such a voluntary conveyance, though void as against cre- 
ditors, is valid as against the grantor. 

6th, That a man not indebted, and not contemplating any busi- 
ness, occupation, or engagement, by which debts must be incur- 
red, may make a voluntary settlement for the benefit of his fa- 
mily, which will be valid, if not liable to any of the objections 
before recited. 

Judge Duncan quoted the following authorities in support of 
his opinion. Sexton vs. Wheaton, 8 Wheaton’s Rep. 229, per 
Ch. J. Marshall. Gilman vs. Bank of North America, and Les- 
see of Ridgeway vs. Underwood, per Washington, Justice, Whar- 
ton’s Dig. 291, pl. 24. Reed vs. Livingston, 3 Johnson’s Ch. 372, 
per Kent. .@nderson vs. Roberts, 18 Johnson 526, per Ch. J. 
Spencer. 8 Rep. 82. Cowp. 434. 2 Atk. 405. Ambler, 599. 

This coincidence in principle between these two high authori- 
ties will, we hope, settle the law on the basis that justice and hon- 
esty so imperatively require. 

We have now observed on all the cases in the present volume 
which appeared to us to require notice. In so doing we have 
exercised that freedom to which we apprehend every citizen ina 
free country is entitled, when the acts of a public officer are 
subjected to his notice. Where we have differed from the law 
as laid down or countenanced by the court, we have done so with 
a sincere feeling of high respect for the character and opinions 
of the able and honourable men who compose it. We know of 
no published volume of reports any where, that would not fur- 
nish ground for equal animadversion. Upon the whole, we have 
no doubt that this volume will do honour to the court whose 
decisions it contains, to the reporter who has so faithfully con- 
tributed his share of duty, and to the state of South Carolina, 
which has no cause to regret the selection she has made. 
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Art. VI.—Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, Esq.; together with 
his valuable speeches and writings—also containing proofs, 
identifying him as the author of the celebrated Letters of 
Junius. By J. A. Granam, LL. D. New-York, 1828. 


Two of the mysteries which have perplexed the ingenuity of 
the literary world, the man in the iron mask, and the author of 
Waverley, have been set at rest; the third, the author of Junius, 
after a concealment of sixty years, has yielded to the G&dipus, 
whose labours are prefixed to this articlee—John A Graham, 
LL. D. to whom the world is indebted for this discovery, we are 
proud to say, is an American; his effigie, which adorns his book, 
and the motto “Justitia generesque humani advocas,”’ inscribed 
below it, sufficiently proclaim to the world, both the character 
and the pretensions of the original. 

His work is dedicated to the late Chief Justice of the state of 
New-York, who is pathetically entreated to give it a place in 


some corner of his library, **that when I shall have shuffled off 


this mortal coil, this volume may sometimes catch your eye.” 
The worthy advocate of the human race then proceeds to state, 
**that it must be understood, that he does not claim the original- 
ity of the suggestion, that John Horne Tooke is Junius; but 
hopes, without subjecting himself to the imputation of vanity, he 
may be allowed the merit of having contributed to change mere sus- 
picions into enduring and unalterable belief.””—As our object in 
bringing the subject before our readers, is hy no means to lessen 
the merit of one who simply ‘‘seeks by his own humble labours, 
not to weave the wreath, but merely to bind it on, having first 
ascertained the brows destined to wear it,’’? we shall cite his 
proofs, and leave them to find their way down to posterity through 
the incredulity of the present age. They consist of certain ad- 
missions made by Mr. Tooke himself to Dr. Graham in the years 
1794 and 1797, at which period, he had ‘‘the honour of being 
sent on a mission to England, by the Episcopal convention of 
the state of Vermont, upon ecclesiastical aflairs, connected with 
the courts of Canterbury and York,’ and are as follows. ‘In 
the summer of 1797, I held a conversation with him upon the 
subject of his controversy with Junius, in which after mention- 
ing my admiration of the style of Junius, I added, with a smile, 
that I of course excepted his harsh epithets and coarse invective 
against Parson Horne; upon which, Mr. T. replied, smiling, 
‘Junius is the best friend I ever had on earth.’ ’’—**On another 
occasion, in a similar conversation, I put the question directly to 
Mr. T. Do you then know the author of Junius? ‘ Yes,’ re- 
plied he, ‘I do know him better than any man in England.’ 
‘Pray, Sir, is he now living?’ ‘Yes, my dear sir, he is yet 
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alive.’ ‘He must then be an old man, do you know his age?’ 
Mr. T. instantly replied, ‘Strange as it may seem, I can assure 
you, that Parson Horne and Junius were born on the same day, 
in the city of Westminster.’ ”’ 

The inferences to be drawn from these confessions, in conjunc- 
tion with the other matters contained in the doctor’s essay, seem» 
in his judgment conclusive of the fact, ‘that John Horne Tooke 
is Junius.’”’ The remainder of the doctor’s octavo, of two hun- 
dred and thirty-cight pages is made up of the writings of Mr. 
Tooke and other matters of equal notoriety, that have long been 
familiar to readers of every description. These comprise the 
‘* proofs’? drawn from the dim obscurity of thirty years’ conceal- 
ment in the doctor’s bosom, which are to stamp his name perhaps 
with the glory of a second Christopher Columbus. We must not 
omit to inform our readers that the essay contains fac similes of 
the autographs of Junius and of John Horne Tooke; moreover the 
oath of the lithographer, attesting the resemblance of the hands 
writing, but which, we are compelled to say, with unfeigned sor- 
row, bear marks of utter dissimilarity. 

We are far from intending to disprove the hypothesis thus 
asserted ; but we owe it to the world and to ourselves to 
state, that we have one, which we claim to be our own; in a 
word, we have our reasons for believing that his late Majesty 
George the Third, was the sole author of Junius, and probably 
**the sole depositary of his own secret.’ This discovery we 
freely bequeath to the doctor, because we think his proofs are 
rather stronger in making out our case than in establishing his 
own. 

Having thus disburdened ourselves of a secret, that has for 
many years weighed heavily upon us, we shall devote the re- 
mainder of our article to the life and character of John Horne 
Tooke, esquire.—In compiling an abstract of the principal events 
of the career of this extraordinary political adventurer, we shall 
be guided by his friend and biographer Alexander Stephens, whose 
work has never been published in this country, and is probably 
very little known to most of our readers. The name of John Horne 
Tooke is connected with the history of the times in which he 
lived, and in which the independence of our country was achiev- 
ed. Nearly the whole of his life was devoted to what he deno- 
minated “a constitutional struggle with official despotism.” He 
possessed a powerful and highly cultivated mind, an invincible 
spirit of opposition to established authority, whether in law, 
literature or in politics. No sufferings could appal him, and no 
power awe him into a moment’s submission. ‘That ‘*Horne’s 
situation did not correspond with his intentions,” we believe ta 
be the honest confession of his heart. Nature had endowed him 
with qualities fitted for a leader in the active seanes of public 
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life, and he burned with ambition to wrestle with the master spi- 
rits of his age in fair and legitimate contest for fame ; but these 
dispositions were fatally counteracted hy the humble sphere ot 
life in which he was born, and the adverse circumstances that 
thwarted his efforts to gain distinction: irritated and disap- 
pointed in his designs, his mind was seized with a settled hatred 
to all that opposed his progress, and he wasted his existence and 
his talents in unavailing struggles with political power. Wilkes 
was undoubtedly the prototype of Horne; his beau ideal of a 
political adventurer: in his daring and successful example, he be- 
held the only means left him to attract the gaze of the multitude. 
They have taught the world how much it lies within the power 
of the humblest individuals, to brave the punishments and set at 
defiance the highest authorities of a government upheld by set- 
tled laws. In France, under the old regime, such spirits would 
have expired, without the least public sympathy, in the dungeons 
of the Bastile ; under our own government, their intolerance and 
hatred of settled forms would have soon become neutralized by 
the total absence of restraint and persecution. England was the 
only state in Europe in which they could have waged war under 
the protecting shield of its constitution, and with its highest minis- 
terial and judicial agents. We think there is a significant moral 
to be gleaned from the example of these political heroes, not less 
striking than that drawn from their illustrious original the here 
of Paradise Lost. 

John Horne, for the cognomen of Tooke was long afterwards 
assumed, was born in Westminster, in the year 1736 ; his father 
was a poulterer, whose name is known in the law reports, for 
his manly resistance and triumph over the then heir-apparent of 
the crown of England, in an illegal attempt to force a passage 
through his premises. ‘Theorists may see shadowed in this vic- 
tory of the father the subsequent disposition to resist power that 
distinguished the life of the son. The natural turbulence of his 
disposition indeed displayed itself sufficiently early ; he lost the 
sight of an eye, by some unlucky affray with a schoolboy ; and 
before he had reached his tenth year, he absconded from his 
pedagogue and actually made good his retreat to his father’s house, 
twenty miles distant from the school, without a penny in his 
pocket. Upon being sternly interrogated by his father, the fu- 
ture grammarian observed, ‘‘that his master was utterly unfit te 
instruct him ; for although he might, perhaps, know what a noun 
or a verb was, yet he understood nothing about a preposition or 
a conjunction; and so, finding him an ignorant fellow, he had re- 
solved to leave him.””? Whilst at Westminster and Eton, he was 
of course in association with the sons of patricians, and being 
aware of the ridicule that attaches to humble origin, he contrived 
to avert the rrortification of their questions by answering ‘‘that 
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it was indeed true, he could not boast of any titles in his family, 
but that his father was an eminent turkey merchant.’’ After a 
creditable residence of three years at Cambridge, he obtained 
the degree of bachelor of arts. He now officiated in quality of 
a tutor for a year or two, but at the earnest request of his father 
he entered into holy orders and was ordained deacon, but did 
not qualify himself for the priesthood, until some time after- 
wards. The law was always the profession most congenial 
to his taste, and to the latest hour of his life, he never ceased to 
speak of it with admiration. Conscious of his ability to excel in 
this pursuit, he suddenly abandoned the church and entered him- 
self a member of the Inner Temple in the year 1756; here he 
became intimate with Dunning and Kenyon. Neither of the par- 
ties was rich, and they lived with a degree of frugality which 
forms a ludicrous contrast to their subsequent wealth and cele- 
brity ; they used to dine together during the vacation at a little 
eating-house in Chancery lane, for the sum of seven-pence half- 
penny each. Horne was accustomed to add ; ‘*we were generous, 
for we gave the girl who waited upon us, a penny a piece; but 
Kenyon, who always knew the value of money, sometimes re- 
warded her with a half-penny, and sometimes with a promise.”’ 
It appears, that his father never sanctioned his partiality to the 


bar, and he was now reluctantly obliged to resume the duties of 


his first profession, by fresh entreaties and promises of future pro- 
vision. In 1760 he was admitted a priest in the church of Eng- 
land, by the bishop of Sarum, and in the course of the same year, 
obtained the living of New Brentford in the county of Middle- 
sex, which was purchased for him by his father, and came to 
yield about three hundred pound per annum. In 1763, he ac- 
companied a son of the eccentric miser Elwes to the continent, 
and remained abroad for a year. 

His prospects of advancement in the church at this time stood 
high; his connexions possessed influence, and he performed his 
official duties faithfully ; he even studied the healing art, and 
established a dispensary i in the parsonage house, that he might 
relieve his poorer parishioners by supplying them with medi- 
cines. He used to say, ‘* that although physic was said to be 
a problematical art, he believed that his medical were more effi- 
eacious than his spiritual labours.’? He now began his career as 
a politician. He early imbibed exalted notions of public liberty, 
and these operating on a sanguine temperament, produced a de- 
gree of zeal, which, before it was corrected by experience, ai 
times verged upon political fanaticism. 

The misguided influence of the favourite, Lord Bute, had 
irritated the public mind almost to a state of phrenzy. Pitt was 
the idol of the people, and the undisputed leader of the opposi- 
tion. The arrest of Wilkes, for a libel. under the illegal pro 
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cess of a general warrant, with his subsequent discharge, by the 
solemn decision of a court of law, rendered him the most popu- 
lar man in the kingdom. 

Such was the feverish crisis of public affairs, when Mr. Horne, 
dazzled by the triumph of Wilkes, first appeared upon the scene 
of action. It was his settled belief, that the young monarch, 
under the pernicious influence of his favourite, meditated the 
entire destruction of the constitutional liberty of England; this 
belief, which he never relinquished to the end of his days, may 
be regarded as the main spring of all his future opposition to the 
government. He opened his battery in an anonymous pam- 
phlet, aimed at Lord Mansfield, against whom, like another 
Hannibal, he had sworn eternal warfare. Unfortunately he es- 
eaped the pillory, an honour which he seemed most ardently 
to covet. 

In 1765 he again accompanied a young gentleman on a tour 
to the continent. Upon his arrival at Paris, he eagerly sought 
an introduction to his idol Wilkes, and was graciously received 
by him, as a brother patriot. This celebrated character, was 
then wearing out his exile in the elegant dissipations of a luxu- 
rious metropolis; all the world knows, that he united the refined 
taste of a scholar with the vices of a fine gentleman and the cou- 


rage of ahero. Perceiving the superior talents and aptitude of 


Mr. Horne, as well as the uses to which they might afterwards 
be converted, he readily obtained his confidence, and exacted 
from him a promise of correspondence. ‘They separated, and 
Mr. Horne, after visiting the chief cities of Italy, returned with 
his companion, to pass some time at Montpelier; here, he 
seemed first to recollect his pledge to the banished patriot, and 
he accordingly addressed to him a letter, which had a material 
influence upon the subsequent events of his life. 

After casting obloquy upon his clerical profession, and _ pro- 
testing that he was not yet an ordained hypocrite, he ventured 
upon some shrewd political surmises, as to certain negotiations 
of the patriot with the English ministry, the design of which, 
was, either to obtain a pension, or an embassy to the Ottoman 
Porte, as a boon for his unmerited persecutions. 

No answer was given to this singular epistle, and Mr. Horne 
upon his return to Paris, demanded from the patriot an explana- 
tion of his silence; but the gallant colonel of the Buckingham 
militia skilfully parried the inquiries of his friend, by endea- 
vouring to turn the affair into a joke. Finding him not dis- 
posed to share in his merriment, he at once satisfied his offended 
pride, by a positive denial of the receipt of the letter. 

Mr. Horne now returned to England, previously confiding 
to his friend Wilkes his fashionable wardrobe, consisting of. 
sundry suits of scarlet embroidered with gold and silver, whieh 
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it appears he was accustomed to assume upon his continental 
tours. He returned to the discharge of his clerical functions, 
when, very soon after, a memorable event occurred that shut out 
all future prospects of church preferment. 

His friend Wilkes had now become a candidate for the county 
of Middlesex, and the minister of New Brentford espoused his 
cause with his usual ardour, pledging himself in every possible 
way to his support. Wilkes, whose fortunes were desperate, 
and whose person was liable to arrest, was elected, and, as if 
by magic, was thus enabled to return, at once an outlaw and the 
knight of the shire. Mr. Horne exerted himself with similar 
warmth in all the succeeding elections of his friend. 

We pass slightly over his dispute with Mr. Onslow, and trial 
for a libel, which resulted in his obtaining the victory, by get- 
ting the verdict rendered against him set aside by the unanimous 
declaration of the judges, in favour of his exceptions. 

In 1770 the lord mayor of London obtained the honor of a 
statue, by a vote of the corporation, in commemoration of his 
memorable answer to the king upon the throne. This unprece- 
dented incident was preconcerted by Mr. Horne, who is said to 
have furnished his lordship with the reply, in anticipation of the 
recorder’s answer to the address of the mayor and corporation. 

He was accustomed to say, ‘‘ that he could not be deemed a 
vain man, as he had obtained statues for others, but none for 
himself.’? On this, as upon former occasions, he published in 
the papers, a description of the procession, the speech of the 
recorder, and the rejoinder of the lord mayor, concluding the 
whole with the following nota bene :— 

‘¢ The writer of the above account, having given offence to 
some persons, by inserting in a former paper that ‘ Nero 
fiddled whilst Rome was burning,’ and an information having 
been filed by the attorney general against the printer in con- 
sequence ; he takes this opportunity to declare, that it was not 
his intention to falsify an historical fact, or to give offence to 
better memories; he hopes, therefore, that it will be admitted as 
a recompense, if he now declares, that Nero did not fiddle 
whilst Rome was burning.”’ 

Soon after this exploit, we find him a leading member, as 
well as the founder of ‘‘ The Society for supporting the Bill of 
Rights.”” The funds of this association were to be expended in 
supporting the rights of printers, and in maintaining Wilkes; 
but by the art of that gentleman’s friends, its purposes were 
converted to his exclusive benefit. This was indignantly resist- 
ed by Mr. Horne, who had formed more extended views for 
promoting the great cause of liberty. Hence arose his second 
conflict with Lord Mansfield, in the case of Bingly the printer, 
who had been prosecuted for publishing a letter from Wilkes, 
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reflecting upon the administration of the courts of justice. Upon 
this occasion Lord M. adopted a novel, and as it turned out, an 
illegal mode of proceeding. The evidence being insufficient to 
convict Bingly, the judge made a rule of court, appointing a 
day for him to appear, and answer interrogatories, on failure of 
which he was to be committed for contempt. 

Horne rejoiced in this opportunity of braving the authority of 
the Lord Chief Justice, and qualified himself for the contest by 
tracing the stream of the laws to the fountain head. He con- 
verted the obscure printer into a perfect hero: flaming with 
zeal, and in obedience to the counsels of his friend and adviser, 
he persisted in refusing to answer the interrogatories of the 
judge, and voluntarily suffered three years’ imprisonment by the 
arbitrary mandate of ‘‘ attachment.” 

In a cause maintained with such signal intrepidity, even Lord 
Mansfield himself was finally obliged to give way. ‘Tired of a 
struggle which, whilst it laid his canduct open to gross accusa- 
tions on the part of his enemies, seemed to tarnish the lustre of 
his reputation in the eyes of his friends, he at length reluctantly 
consented to yield. The attorney general was instructed to 
move the court of king’s bench for the discharge of the prisoner, 
who was immediately restored to his liberty, neither ruined nor 
dismayed by a personal contest with the greatest chief justice 
since the days of Lord Coke. When it was moved in “ the 
society for the support of the bill of rights,’’ that a subscription 
of £500 should be voted to Bingly, for his manly resistance to 
injustice, the patriotic Wilkes found means to defeat it, which 
led to the dissolution of the society and the institution of an- 
other, ‘‘ The Constitutional Society,”’ from which the Wilkites 
were excluded. 

The immediate consequence of disagreement, was the famous 
paper contest that ensued between the two chiefs. Indeed, it was 
impossible that two such men as Wilkes and Horne could agree 
in any given pursuit for a long period; both acted mainly from 
personal motives; both were gifted with uncommon talents, and 
the most avaricious thirst of fame: each regarded himself as fit- 
test for command ; the one could not brook a superior, the other 
disdained an equal; it was the rivalship of Pompey and Cesar, 
not, indeed, for the empire of the world, but for the rule of a 
numerous and powerful political party. The minister of New- 
Brentford affected to separate the private vices of the patriot from 
the common cause. Viewing him rather as the instrument of the 
public, in contending against power, he rebuked him for his in- 
justice and extravagance, in not satisfying his creditors with the 
large sums that he had acquired from the public. Wilkes affect- 
ed to despise the Americans, and their pretensions to an inde- 
pendent right of internal taxation. Horne was vehement in up- 
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holding their claims; but no sooner did the patriot receive a flat- 
tering letter from the Bostonians, accompanied with a valuable 
present, than he saw fit to change his mind, and transmitted to 
them a flaming reply, in which he maintained, that the colonies 
were the *‘ propugnacula imperii,”’? and himself a friend to uni- 
versal liberty. This glaring change of opinion, was defended by 
the ready weapons of wit, sarcasm, and irony, until a breach be- 
came inevitable, and, indeed, was sought for, on the part of 
Wilkes. The correspondence, which lasted for several months 
in the newspapers, led to a disclosure of the whole, private as 
well as public, motives of the parties, and at length ended in 
rendering Mr. Horne one of the most odious men in the kingdom. 

Wilkes was declared to be the victor: although his talents and 
learning were confessedly inferior to those of his adversary, yet by 
means of superior dexterity and wit, united with a more intimate 
knowledge of mankind, he suceceded in vanquishing the Re- 
verend Mr. Horne, as he always persisted in designating him. 

In the midst of this political conflict, Mr. Horne was not un- 
mindful of the value of academical honours; he soon after re- 
paired to Cambridge, and became a candidate for the degree of 
master of arts. Here, as upon all other occasions, his political 
creed proved an obstacle to his pretensions ; he was opposed by 
Paley, but, in the end, succeeded honourably in obtaining his 
degree. He now turned his attention to the liberty of the press, 
and was mainly the cause of the well-known victory over the 
House of Commons, in their violent proceedings against the lord 
mayor, and aldermen, Oliver, and Wilkes; which resulted in a 
silent acquiescence, on the part of the House, to the publication 
of the debates, from that memorable period down to the present 
day. 

Mr. Stevens remarks, in his account of those transactions, 
‘¢that it was an astonishing circumstanee, indeed, that the Com- 
mons of England, who had so often punished the ministers of 
the crown, and but a little more than a century before, had con- 
tended with, and overcome, a king of England, should now be 
braved by three justices of the metropolis; and it would have 
been still more humiliating, had they known, what was really 
the fact, that the whole had been planned and contrived by a 
country parson, who had left the mere execution alone to the 
lord mayor and the two aldermen.’’ We are inclined to think, 
that the merits of Mr. Horne are somewhat overrated, in this in- 
stance, by his biographer. 

He was now determined to take the field against Junius: the 
ground of attack chosen by that celebrated writer, upon this oc- 
casion, was untenable, and the result, as all the world knows, 
redounded to the credit of his adversary. We stop for a moment 
fo remark, that Mr. Horne was not fond of alluding to the suh. 
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ject of Junius, and that his biographer mentions only two occa- 
sions on which he heard him advert to it. ‘Some conversation 
occurred to-day at dinner, relative to Junius; he laughed at the 
idea of Mr. Boyd’s being the author, as affirmed by Almon. On 
being told that Henry Samson Woodfall had intimated that he 
was in possession of several letters from him, he observed, ‘that 
Mr. W. was a very honest man, but he doubted the fact. They 
had all been surrendered.’ One of the company now asked if he 
knew the author? On the question being put, he immediately 
crossed his knife and fork on his plate, and assuming a stern 
look, replied, ‘I do!’ His manner, tone, and attitude, were 
all too formidable, to admit of any further interrogatories.”’ 

Having now arrived at the age of thirty-seven, he resolved to 
begin the world anew ; he retired from the public view, resigned 
his living of New-Brentford, which he had held for eleven years, 
and recommenced the study of the law. Wilkes had reached 
the zenith of his popularity, whilst Horne had become one of 
the most marked men in the kingdom, owing to the treacherous 
publication of his fatal letter, from Montpelier, by Wilkes, the 
receipt of which the latter had positively denied. When prose- 
cuting his resolution, Horne was called upon to engage in one 
of the most characteristic transactions of his whole life. His 
friend, Mr. Tooke, had purchased the estate of Purley, and was 
threatened with the loss of the best part of it, by an impending 
inclosure bill in the House of Commons; the bill, in faet, had 
been ordered for a third reading, and there existed ne doubt of 
his opponent’s inftuence in Parliament, to obtain the final assent 
of the House. In this exigency, he sought the interposition ot 
his friend, assuring him that every thing had already been done 
hy way of petition, without effect. Mr. Horne observed, “ your 
case is desperate, and there being no hopes, you prefer a quack 
to a regular physician, and so you come to me; but I have a 
plan, although a desperate one, for your relief. It is absolutely 
necessary, Sir, in this case, by some popular act, to excite the 
attention of the house, and if the facts have been correctly stated 
to me, the bill shall not pass; to accomplish this end, I intend 
to begin by writing a libel on the speaker.”’ A libel on such a 
man as Sir Fletcher Norton ?—‘*‘ Yes, precisely on him; for 1] 
well know that inquiry will then be made, and that he will not 
sanctify a dishonest act: as for the consequences, | am well 
aware, and take them as upon myself.”’ 

Mr. Horne then sat down, and, in an address, consisting of a 
few spirited paragraphs, drawn up in the form of a letter, signed 
‘*Strike, but hear !’”’ detailed the leading facts. He endeavoured 
to render the letter as offensive as possible, and it was inserted 
in the Public Advertiser. In the evening, both the House and 
the gallery were full; and soon after the speaker took the chair, 
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the newspaper just mentioned, was handed up to him. Instead 
of proceeding, as usual, with the order of the day, which com- 
prehended the inclosure bill, there was a general ery of privilege! 
privilege ! move! move! Upon this, a member arose, and after 
descanting upon the outraged dignity ef the House, moved, that 
‘‘Henry Samson Woodfall, printer, do attend, at the bar of the 
House, on thesucceeding day.” Accordingly, the order being serv- 
ed in due form, he appeared, and was introduced with the usual 
ceremonial, when, being interrogated as to particulars, he admit- 
ted, ‘that he had received and printed the letter in question, and 
that he was then, and is now, fully authorized by the author him- 
self, to give up his name and place of abode.”’ The speaker hav- 
ing desired him to proceed, he said, “ it was Mr. John Horne, 
who was at that very moment in the gallery, ready to answer 
for himself.” 

The name and talents of the offender, the ayowal of the act, 
and his known intrepidity, were all calculated to produce a cer- 
tain degree of astonishment; and, as the supposed culprit was 
hated by all parties, it was matter of no small triumph, that this 
literary Samson had delivered himself up, seemingly bound 
hand and foot, to the Philistines. Amidst this conflict of passion, 
Mr. Horne was ordered to the bar, where, in an able speech, in 
the course of which, all disrespect, either personal or official, to 
the speaker, was disavowed, he fully declared his motives; and 
frankly owned, ‘‘that he had been urged beyond the usual bounds 
of discretion, by hatred to oppression on the one hand, and zeal 
for his friend on the other.”’ After a long debate, he was remand- 
ed from the bar, in custody of the serjeant-at-arms, and brought 
up again on the 17th, by which period some additional evidence 
had been obtained, and, as the proof was inconclusive, he was dis- 
charged on paying his fees. ‘Time had now been fully given for 
the House to pause; the necessary steps were taken to stop the 
further progress of the bill, and the advocates for it, being heart- 
ily ashamed ef their proceedings, all the obnoxious clauses were 
either omitted or withdrawn. 

The news of the first blood that was shed in defence of Ame- 
rican liberty, excited Mr. Horne to an act of generous sympathy ; 
he immediately summoned a meeting of the Constitutional So- 
eiety, and urged a subscription ‘‘ for the relief of the widows, or- 
phans, and aged parents of our beloved American fellow-subjects, 
who, faithful to the character of Englishmen, preferring death to 
slavery, were, for that reason only, inhumanly murdered by the 
king’s troops, at, or near, Lexington and Concord ;’’ and actu- 
ally acknowledged a donation of fifty pounds, in the newspapers, 
using those words, signed John Horne. No notice was taken 
of it at the time: at length the attorney-general, Thurlow, was 
directed to commence a prosecution for a libel upon the honer: 
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of his Majesty’s troops, and Mr. Horne, who was peaceably 
eating his commons in the hall of the Inner Temple, oblivious of 
his misdeeds, was arrested. He was soon after tried before Lord 
Mansfield, found guilty,and sentenced to pay a fine of two hundred 
pounds, and be imprisoned for the space of twelve months. Dur- 
ing his confinement in the King’s Bench prison, he addressed a 
letter to his friend Dunning, in which he endeavoured to prove 
the illegality of his conviction, and the ignorance of the court in 
dismissing a motion made by him in arrest of judgment. He 
concludes, by affirming that he has been made “the miserable 
victim of two prepositions and a conjunction.’’? Upon this letter 
he subsequently engrafted his celebrated ‘‘ Diversions of Pur- 
ley.” 

Having kept the requisite number of terms, he determined 
to apply for a call to the bar, but his political opponents found 
means to reject him by the casting vote, upon the ground 
that the ‘clerical character was indelible,’ and that he was 
therefore disqualified and ineligible. This cruel refusal to give 
him his gown, embittered nearly all the remaining portion of 
his existerice ; he found himself driven from a profession which 
he hoped might exalt him to the highest distinction, in com- 
mon with his friends Dunning and Kenyon: instead of tread- 
ing in a path so honourable, and in which he was singularly 
qualified to excel, he was doomed forever after to vex the nation 
with party broils. Still he found the means, even within his nar- 
row sphere of action, to fill a wide space in the public transac- 
tions of his times, and by his own individual exertions, to succeed 
in muddling the stream of events, which under better auspices, 
he might have been enabled to direct and control. It is said that 
Lord Kenyon shed tears in trying one of the causes of his old 
friend. 

The next three years of his life were spent in the midst of poli- 
tical affairs, in many of which he took a leading part. In 1786, he 
published the first volume of his *‘ Diversions of Purley,” in the 
dialectic form ; himself and his friend Dr. Beadon were the two 
principal speakers, the third, Mr. Tooke, being merely admitted 
in compliment to his friend, whose name he had now assumed, 
and whose fortune he expected to inherit. The names of the 
interlocuters were altered in the second edition, and that of his 
friend Sir F. Burdett was substituted for Mr. Tooke’s. The next 
year he published a letter to a friend on the reported marriage of 
the Prince of Wales, which subject he introduces by observing, 
‘*that after amusing himself with a number of critical discussions 
during the last summer, on the subject of nouns, pronouns, ad- 
verbs and prepositions; in order to give a variety to his studies 
during the present, he had taken a political, but a very un- 
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courtly view of the nature, the extent, and the true signification of 
the conjunctive copulative.”’ yy 

He declared against Mr. Fox upon the ground of that gentle- | 
man’s coalition with Lord North, and offered himself in oppo- 
sition to him as a candidate for Westminster. In this contest he 
is said to have displayed great talents for popular oratory, and 
was decidedly the hero of the hustings, but doomed as usual to | 
suffer defeat. Upon Mr. Fox’s retiring one day, and leaving the ; 
hustings in charge of his friend Sheridan, Tooke remarked, 
**that when the quack doctor withdrew, he always left his merry 
andrew behind him.” 

He then retired to Wimbledon, and upon the breaking out of the 
French revolution, he engaged warmly in its defence, but stoutly 
resisted its contagious effects upon the constitution of England. 
Being a suspected person, he was arrested upon charges of high 
treason and committed to prison, where he suffered severely, 
previous to his subsequent trial and acquittal. As it was ever 
his maxim to omit no public opportunity of signalizing himself, — 
he displayed in the course of his defence the greatest abilities, 
and had the satisfaction of handling the premier, Mr. Pitt, very 
reughly in the course of his examination as a witness. He after- 
wards declared, that if the song, produced on the trial of Har- 
dy, had been brought forward to criminate himself, he would 
have stated, that as nothing treasonable had been hitherto dis- 
covered in the words, something of the kind might be supposed 
to lurk in the tune, and therefore he would hum it before the court 
and-jury. ‘*Thus I should have afforded the first example of 
a prisoner tried for his life, who had ever dared to sing a song in 
open court.” 

His biographer affirms, that he had even been anxious to offer 
his life a sacrifice to his political opinions, and was disap- 
pointed, that he had not fallen in what he considered to be the 
cause of his country, rather than sink ingloriously to the tomb 
by the pressure of age and disease. 

From the moment of his acquittal he seemed to grow more 
eautious and wary, and ina great measure withdrew himself from 
his turbulent associates and their dangerous intrigues. Finding 
his income had become too small for his house, he resolved upon 
a rigid system of economy ; his friends, however, prevented his 
design, and by a munificent subseription for his future support, 
enabled him to continue in his residence at Wimbleden. The 
current of life now, for the first time in many years, glided smooth- 
ly on; he devoted himself to the education of his two daughters, 
whom he caused to be instructed in every useful branch of art, 
in order to secure their future support and independence. The 
+ one, he used to say, possessed as much Latin as most of the bench 
of bishops, and the other was perfect in al] the mysteries of the 
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household department. On the dissolution of the Parliament of 
1796, in defiance of age and the gout, he once more offered him- 
self unsuccessfully a candidate to the electors of Westminster, in 
opposition to Fox and Gardner. The most singular incident 
that occurred in this memorable election was, that early on the 
first day of the poll, the chamberlain of London, Mr. Wilkes, 
appeared in front of the hustings, and after paying an elegant 
compliment to the virtues, talents and fortitude of John Horne 
Tooke, gave him his sole vote. 

At length in 1800, and in the sixty-fifth year of his age, this 
sturdy reformer of the rotten borough system, condescended to 
accept a seat in the House of Commons, as the representative of 
Old Sarum and its six electors: before he would consent to the 
nomination, he determined upon being better acquainted with 
the character and viewsof his patron the eccentric Lord Camelford, 
and actually sat up three days and three nights with him, express- 
ly for that purpose. Here again he had the mortification of find- 
ing the ‘‘clerical character indelible ;’? Lord Temple, on the first 
day of his appearance as a member of Parliament, gave notice of 
his intention to move for his expulsion on the old ground of dis- 
qualification ; it was immediately followed by a declaratory act, 
excluding all persons in priest’s orders from becoming members 
of the House of Commons; but permitting Mr. Tooke to retain 
his seat until the dissolution, which happened soon after. He 
combated this measure with his usual ability ; affirming that the 
committee employed in searching for precedents in his case, did 
not understand the Saxon characters, and in quoting /wenty-one 
cases, they had made no less than e/even mistakes. He concluded 
his address to the House by protesting, that his only crime was his 
innocence ; his only guilt, his not having scandalized his order. 
*¢]T feel, Sir, exactly in the situation of the girl who applied for re- 
ception into the Magdalen, who, on being pressed as to the par- 
ticulars of her misfortune, answered, ‘I am as innocent as the 
child unborn;’ the reply was, ‘then you are unfit for admission, 
you must go and qualify yourself before you can be received 
here.’ ”” 

In 1802, he took public leave of the electors of Westminster 
and withdrew from the bustle of political life, to his favourite 
residence at Wimbledon, devoting himself to rural employments, 
literature, and the offices of friendship: being in the enjoyment 
of acompetent income, and possessing an exquisite knowledge of 
the savoir vivre, he delighted in thronging his bounteous table 
with the greatest medley of guests and adherents. The observa- 
tion of James I. in regard to Lord Coke, might be well applied 
to the present state of Mr. Tooke’s affairs, ‘that he made the 
best of a disgrace, and when he fell, it was like a cat, always on 
his feet.”’ 
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He was in truth looked upon by many persons as an oppress- 
ed and innocent individual ; by others as the last survivor of the 
old English school of politicians: all were eager to behold a man 
against whom the strong arm of the government had been so 
often arrayed, and who was in himself a living chronicle of the 

eat political events of his age. 

Having thus given an abstract of the chief incidents of Mr. 
Tooke’s political life, we shall devote the remainder of this arti- 
cle to the exhibition of some of his characteristic opinions and 
tastes, expressed in conversation and recorded by his friend and 
biographer Mr. Stevens. 

Retaining all the faculties of his mind unimpaired, he was al- 
ways ambitious of displaying them in conversation, by an eager 
desire to triumph over his adversary. He would listen to his 
arguments patiently, waylaying him with an occasional doubt, 
exciting him to display his utmost powers of defence ; he would 
then strive to entangle him in the toils of his own assertions, and 
in the end endeavour to vanquish him by an overpowering ar- 
ray of argument, learning, wit, and sarcasm. Nothing could pro- 
voke him to betray the slightest emotion or want of temper ; after 
defeating his antagonist, he endeavoured, by the utmost amenity 
of manner, to soften his mortification, and generally concluded 
by the relation of some apposite story or adventure, that would 
‘*set the table in a roar,’’ preserving to the end his habitual gra- 
vity of face. He was scrupulously nice in his dress, which was 
of the old school; he usually wore a coat and small clothes of 
brown cloth, destitute of the modern appendage of a collar, whilst 
the cuffs were adorned with formidable rows of steel buttons 
and long ruffies at the wrists. Until a short period previous to his 
death he wore his hair tied and powdered. In the midst of his 
conversation he reverted freely to his box of Strasburg, manag- 
ing it with a dexterity which seemed to give point and effect to 
whatever he was saying. In short, no one could more readily 
assume the courtly elegance of a man of high breeding, or assi- 
milate to persons of the highest distinction of either sex, with more 
ease and grace than John Horne Tooke. At his table were often 
assembled, the attorney-general, (Lord Thurlow, ) who had prose- 
cuted him for high treason ; officers of the Guards, who had con- 
ducted him to prison; and men of every station and profession illus- 
trious for their talents and virtues. Upon humbler occasions, he was 
surrounded by dependents and adherents, men who had been tried 
with him for high treason,and others who were endeared tohim by 
common sufferings and services in the cause of liberty, and who 
regarded him as their friend and oracle. As an instance of his sin- 
gular mode of baiting his adversaries, it is related that Mr. Hol- 
croft, being assailed and irritated by the wit of his host beyond the 
point of endurance, suddenly arose, and ina paroxysm of rage, ex- 
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claimed, ‘‘I am sorry, Sir, to say to a gentleman in his own house. 
what I now tell you, that you are the greatest rascal in the world.” 
Mr. Tooke, who by this time began to think that he had carried 
his joke too far, and imagining that this act of fury was a just re- 
turn for his unseasonable raillery, without altering a single mus- 
ele of his face, turned round and calmly addressing his acquaint- 
ance, said, ‘*Is it Friday or Saturday next, that I am to dine with 
you?” ‘Saturday, Sir.” ‘*Then you may depend upon it that 
I shall be there at the hour appointed.”’ 

In a dispute with Dr. Geddes on the snbject of the origin of 
government by kings, Tooke maintained that princes were ori- 
ginally the hands of society, being employed merely to fight for 
them. Dr. G. asserted, that they were the heads, from being ac- 
eustomed to think for mankind. Both parties exhausted definition 
in compelling the word king to support his respective opinion— 
history was next resorted to. Tooke inferred from its unvarying 
testimony, that in the early ages of society, kings were selected 
merely for the purpose of leading their tribes to battle, and that 
this was the universal practice among the northern nations, as 
we learn from Tacitus. Even after the introduction of here- 
ditary succession, that practice was only set aside when the king 
happened to be very young, and consequently unable to become 
the hand of the community, the uncle being in that case pre- 
ferred, as he was more able to combat for the common interest. 
Geddes, on the contrary, contended, that as wisdom rather than 
strength constituted the essential quality of a sovereign, it was 
the primitive cause of selection, quoting in turn from Tacitus— 


** Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt ;” 


to show that kings were selected from the chief families, who 
were supposed to possess the most knowledge; whereas the 
leaders in war were chosen from the inferior consideration of 
virtus, valour, or personal bravery. At a later period, too, 
when society became more refined, and the whole community 
did not, as before, engage in war, the king also was the head, 
and not the hand, as it is wisdom rather than valour that is re- 
quired, because command is generally delegated ; whereas the 
first magistrate, who seldom goes to battle in person, is always 
required to think for the common interest, and to be the head, 
rather than the hand. Here Mr. T. interposed, in order to 
show, that the question now raised, related solely to the mean- 
ing of the word sing, and that it was fair to interpret its signi- 
fication by going back to the structure of society at an early pe- 
riod, when the office was first instituted; but very irrational to 
refer to the manners and customs of the present age for elucida- 
tion, when an entire alteration had taken place in the forms of 
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society ; he, however, begged to observe, that wisdom as well 
as valour were now delegated alike, for if kings did not go out 
to battle as formerly, they also ceased to decide in person on 
disputed property ; and that judges and magistrates, of all kinds, 
who might be said to represent the head, were as frequently ap- 
pointed as generals, who constituted the hands of the state.”’ 

‘* Imprisonment for debt,’ he observed, ‘* was. first intro- 
duced in fayour of the barons, ‘ to enable them to bring their 
stewards to book” Arrest on mesne process, or previously to 
trial, on the simple oath of the plaintiff, originated in a mere 
fiction of law, and was’ an assumed power on the part of the 
courts of justice. The frequent acts of insolvency all tend to 
prove, that this is an impolitic and injudicious connivance ; but 
it was no less stramge than true, that all the great law lords, with 
one only exception, constantly ‘ bristled up’ whenever the Earl 
of Moira, with his usual goddness and humanity, proposed a 
general statute for the relief of insolvents. As for the present 
system, it was culpably and flagitiously wrong, being calculated 
to give a legal form to fraud; and to confine the means of op- 
pression to the rich, the profligate, and the unjust. In fine, it 
operated as an illusory satisfaction to the injured, contributed to 
the ruin of innocence, as well as the triumph of guilt, and was 
essentially beneficial to none but marshals, turnkeys, and at- 
torneys.”’ 

His favourite author was Shakspeare ; he had read his works 
when only seven years old, before he could understand the 
meaning of the word ‘¢ dvaunt : !’’ which, he said, always appear- 
ed to strike him with undefinable terror. There is reason to be- 
lieve that Shakspeare was the last book opened by him previ- 
ously to his dissolution, and that the last effort of his mind was 
employed in correcting his text. He reverenced him both as a 
poet and a moralist; no work in his opinion was better fitted to 
teach the duties of private life, or displayed in greater perfec- 
tion the inmost recesses of the heart of man, and revealed all its 
hidden springs of action. 

He defended the character of Bacon; his judgments in his 
own court, he observed, were always dictated by equity, and 
never once complained of. ‘He was the victim of a court in- 
trigne; the accusations against him, compared with the severity 
of the sentence, were minute, frivolous and vexatious. The 
sums stated to have been received, not by him, but by his ser- 
vants, were nothing more than presents, under the name of fees, 
and both the chancellor and the judges, even at this moment, 
take perquisites in the name of fees.”” He held Milton in the 
highest admiration, both for his genius and lofty mode of think- 
ing. Of Locke, he used to say, that he had written enough to 
justify the assumption of the government by king William, and 
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no more. He admired and imitated Swift, whom he resembled, 
not only in his original profession, but in many of his pecu- 
liarities. Like him, he detested foreign idioms, and upon all 
occasions, gave a decided preference to his native language, 
which he considered fully competent to disclose the meaning of 
any rational creature. Like him, too, he was aceustomed to define 
‘the madness of the many for the gain of a few,’’ and to 
declare that of the two great political parties of this country ‘the 
tories were the most honest.”? As for the whigs, the dean him- 
self could not have hated them more cordially, ‘but the motives 
upon which they founded their hatred,” were entirely different. 
They had, in Tooke’s opinion, ‘‘ superadded hypocrisy to a 
factious spirit, by having constantly pledged themselves, when 
out of office, to what they never meant toe perform when in 
power.” He held the constitution of England in the highest 
veneration, but luxury had beer followed by corruption, and 
the government was now full of impurity. The political sys- 
tem had become an immense and complicated machine, the 
rapidity of whose movements rendered it ungovernable. With 
regard to what was urged of the wealth and ease of the people, 
this proved, in his opinion, nothing. In France during the 
time of Law, the situation of the state was desperate, and yet 
the period of the regency was notorious for luxury anddissi- 
vation. 
One of the great evils of the times, he said ‘* was the want 
of rational oceupation for our opulent youth, who, after they 
had left school and college, had absolutely nothing to do, and 
were therefore obliged to resort to degrading amusements and 
pursuits; and that neither private’ morals nor public liberty 
could long survive such times and such practices.” “The expe- 
rience of many years had taught him to distrust public men: of 
the people he thought favourably ; they only wanted instruction, 
for the bulk of mankind always mean well, even when they are 
in the wrong. : 

He considered Mr. Jefferson a great man, but regarded his 
countrymen, generally, as of a very inferior cast; ‘‘a prodi- 
gious number of pigmies, and but few giants: a man who knew 
but little, thought himself an extraordinary character there, and 
was actually so, when compared with the common herd.”’ 

‘¢The depreciation of the currency,’’ he maintained, “was but 
little felt by the poorer classes, as the price of labour constantly 
rose with the depression of the circulating medium. Widows, 
orphans, capitalists, &c., those who had money to lend on inter- 
est, were the principal sufferers. In its last ‘stage, it operated 
powerfully against the morals of the people, to the utter exelu- 
sion even of common honesty. In some cases it was equivalent 
to an agrarian law; for the /ega/ fender of a depreciated paper. 
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peaceably effected in America, that community of wealth, or ra- 
ther of poverty, for which the Gracchi had bled.” 

Paine was for some time a guest at Wimbledon ; but his prin- 
ciplesnever accorded with those of Mr. Tooke; the latter pos- 
sessed high notions of the aristocracy of learning, and conceived 
but a low opinion of those whom he held to be ‘ignorant men, 
better fitted to pull down, than build up, governments.” He took 
great delight in vanquishing Paine, whenever he presumed to 
engage in argument. 

' A good deal of the character of a humourist was mingled in 
his domestic affairs. His house at Wimbledon was once entered 
through the roof, and nearly the whole of his plate carried off: 
having presented to his friends what remained, from that day 
no article of silver was kept or seen in his house; and this gave 
rise to the following ludicrous circumstance. ‘‘ A lady of title 
and fashion in the neighbourhood, hearing much of his dinners, 
and being about to give an entertainment, sent him arcivil note, 
to request the loan of his plate for a single day; observing, at 
the same time, that relying upon his politeness, she had sent her 
butler and a couple of footmen on purpose to fetch it. They 
accordingly entered the hall with great ceremony, bearing trays 
along with them for the conveyance of their charge. After the 
most solemn promises on their part, to be careful of his proper- 
ty, and return it as soon as possible, a green cloth was confided 
to their charge, which they were enjoined to carry home, with- 
out disturbing its contents ; and, on its being opened carefully, 
in the lady’s presence, as had been desired, the whole consisted 
of a few dozen of spoons, which did not contain a single ounce 
of the precious métals.’? He was a kind but exact master to his 
servants, never permitting their followers’to enter his gates. He 
constantly inculcated and practised good faith in all his transac- 
tions, and frequently quoted the Italian proverb— 

** Ogni promissa é debita.” ; 

He excelled in horticultural pursuits, and was enabled to sup- 
ply his hospitable board from his own garden, with the choicest 
fruits that were congenial to the climate of England. 

He was born with an iron constitution, but used to say, that 
when in the King’s Bench, for an attack on the authors of the 
American war, he first took to wine, and continued to indulge 
in the use of it. Sometimes he would confine himself fora whole 
month to water; and then he would descant on the advantages 
to be derived by drinking freely of the unadulterated element. 

His wit seemed to improve with his sobriety, and he would 
hoast of his early abstemiousness. — 

= In my youth, I never did apply 





Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 
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He then exclaimed against wine, and indulged in commendations 
of Mahomet, who, with a code infinitely beneath that of Chris- 
tianity, had been fortunate enough to prohibit and prevent the 
two greatest evils of modern society, drunkenness and gaming. 
On the other hand, he could readily find classical authorities 
for ebriety itself, when he was disposed to be merry. In 
the latter years of his life, he became particularly abstemious. 
From the gout, or rather its attendant diseases, he suffered al- 
most without intermission; he used to say that he believed it 
possible to wear it out ; for his neighbour, Sir Francis Burdett’s 
grandfather, had actually outlived the distemper for several 
years! Upon being told by some one that the gout was an un- 
doubted sign of wealth, he replied, ‘that it was like many other 
signs, exceedingly false, for his first fit oceurred when he was 
poor, a prisoner, and with a rigorous sentence suspended over 
his head.’””? A gentleman present, asked, why it was, that no man 
pitied a friénd affected with this malady? It was answered, that 
Adam Smith, in his ‘‘Theory of Moral Sentiments,”’ maintained 
“that. pain never calls for any lively sympathy, unless when ac- 
companied with danger.”” To this, Mr. Tooke, although seem- 
ingly suffering from pain, replied with,a smile, *‘I wish this 
same Scotchman had been stuffed into my skin for the last,twen- 
ty-four years, and then he would have discovered, that it is not 
the fear, which may be childish, but the agony, which is assur- 
edly distracting, that entitles any one to sympathy.”’ 

During his last illness, he formed the resolution of destroying 
all his manuscripts, and every other paper or writing, title deeds 
and account books only excepted. The operation was perform- 
ed in an apartment above stairs, and lasted during a whole month. 
An incessant fire was kept up for that purpose, and on this oc- 
easion he burned the MS. for a third volume of the ‘‘ Diversions 
of Purley,” all his valuable correspondence, and a treatise on 
moral philosophy, written in opposition to the doctrines of Paley. 
It is not a little remarkable, that the life of the author had near- 
ly been sacrificed at the same time with his works} for the com- 
bustion became so violent as to extend to his clothes, and actually 
scorched his coat to such a degree, as to render it unfit to be worn 
again. ; 3 
The spirit of opposition that had embroiled nearly his whole 
life, manifested itself in his retirement, upon two singular occa- 
sions. ‘* In the autumn of 1809, I beheld at Wimbledon the two 
letters, O. P., finely embroidered in silver, on a blue ground. On 
inquiry, I was told that the late Mr. Clifford, having been pre- 
sented with this emblem of his successful opposition to the new 
prices at the Covent Garden theatre, had immediately presented 
it to Mr. T. I now discovered that our host, while stretched on 
his couch, racked with pain, had been one of the most zealous 
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supporters of the O.P. war, declaring, ‘that he was not only the 
friend to old prices, but also to old players.’ ’’ The other instance 
happened only a year before his death, upon a demand being 
made by the taxgatherer of an extra four-pence half-penny, under 
the denomination of ‘‘tenantry ;”? of which the only explanation 
given, was, that the charge had been made by order of his Majes- 
ty’s commifsioners. This was exactly one of those public questions 
which he had ever been desirous to agitate, throughout the whole 
course of his existence ; he immediately began to contemplate 
it in the light of a national concern, affecting not one solitary 
individual, but a whole kingdom ; he aeccrdingly deemed resist- 
ance not only proper, but highly meritorious. The example 
of Hampden was before his eyes; he held out to the last, and 
sét an example which was successfully followed by the whole 
arish. 
. During the winter of 1812, his disorders increased to an alarm- 


_ ing degree ; he said that his end was fast approaching, without be- 


traying the least appearance of dismay; to his mind, death had 
always been regarded as the natural escape from pain and evil, 

and he therefore met his final doom with firmness and resolution. 
Having lingered for some time in a state of intense but patient 
suffering, his daughter discovered a livid spot on one of his feet, 

which was at once regarded as the sign and the effect of a mor- 
tification. This intelligence was immediately conveyed to his 
friend Sir F. Burdett, who repaired to Wimbledon. Although he 
was-sensible that his fate could not be long protracted, he eagerly 
inquired concerning the effect produced in the House of Commons 
by the motion relative to the punishment of soldiers. He now 
became speechless and nearly insensible, yet as he had once be- 
fore been relieved by a cordial, the member for Westminster, al- 
though told that it was in vain, prepared to administer it with 
his own hand. Having knelt for that purpose, his dying friend 
opened his eyes for the last time, and seeing who it was that pre- 
sented the potion, he swallowed it with avidity, and soon after 
sunk into eternity. He died on Wednesday, March 18th 1812, 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age—a man equally singular in 
his character, his opinions, and his fortunes. 
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Arr. VIIl.—The History of Pennsylvania, from its discovery 
by Europeans, to the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
By Tuomas F. Gorpon. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea & Carey: 
1829. Svo. pp. 628. 


Tue separate or private history of several of the principal 
states of the Union has been written with a fulness of detail, that 
leaves little to be desired on the score of information, however 
distant most of the annalists may be from the elevated position 
of a philosophical historian. Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New-Hampshire, North and South ‘Carolina, Georgia, and 
Louisiana, have no reason to complain of the obscurity of their 
annals, ofthe historical insignificancy of their dramatis persone. 
Maine, Vermont, New-Jersey, and Maryland, have also found 
historians, such as,they are, for at least a portion of their career. 


Of New-York and Pennsylvania, however, the most considerable ~ 


of the United States, in reference to population and resources, 
the recorded annals are barren and meagre in the extreme. A 
brief and unsatisfactory sketch, by William Smith, of the early 
years of the state of New-York, was until lately, the only at- 
tempt to make known even her provincial history. Mr. Moul- 
ton’s recent work promises, in a measure, to supply the deside- 
ratum ; but it is to be feared, from its slow progress, that a con- 
siderable period of time will yet elapse, before a complete history 
of that great, commonwealth can be expected. 

It certainly cannot be averred of these principal states, that 
their annals are deficient in historical interest. Pennsylvania, at 
least, the seene and subject of what her founder. denominated 
‘an holy experiment” upon the capacity of the people for self- 
government, the theatre of novelties in legislation and jurispru- 
dence, which at one period afforded the singular spectacle of a 
government administered by a religious sect, who anxiously es- 
chewed the doctrine of the lawfulness of an union between the 
ehurch and state, and at the same time repudiated some of the 
principal theories by which governments had been previously 
maintained, viz. the lawfulness of war and of oaths, and the ne- 
eessity of sanguinary. punishments for offenders; Pennsylvania, 
whose almost unbroken prosperity called forth the eulogiums of 
Voltaire and Burke, and excited the special wonder of political 
economists in general, cannot-with justice be denominated a bar- 
ren field for the historian. It is a field, however, into which few 
labourers have entered. The dull, though honest pages of Proud, 
furnished for a long time the only attempt to give a general view 
of her history. As far as he goes, he is*generally accurate, and 
certainly impartial, although he gropes too much among minute 
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events, and his lumbering style is any thing but attractive for 
the reader. His history, as it is called, comes down only to 1760, 
and leaves untouched the preliminary movements as well as 
the proceedings of the Revolution. Within a few years, a work 
purporting to be a Compendious History of Pennsylvania, has 
been published in Germany, by Professor Ebeling, who has also 
given to the European world, a summary of the annals of the 
other states of the Union. It is understood that a translation of 
that portion of the labours of the professor which relates to Penn- 
sylvania, has been completed by the learned and venerable Mr. 
Duponceau, and we believe that some chapters of it have been 
published in a respectable weekly journal. Whatever may be 
its merits as an European production, wé doubt whether Profes- 
sor Ebeling possessed sufficient materials for a complete history 
of the state, and a competent understanding of the genius and 
character of the primitive settlers. 

The history of Pennsylvania has also received partial illustra- 
tion, at different times, by dissertations on particular passages of her 
annals, and by the memoirs of some of her distinguished inhabit- 
ants. Of the former, one of the most considerable is Dr. Frank- 
lin’s Historical Review, which, although it exhibits too much of the 
temper of a partisan, is nevertheless of great value for the his- 
torical inquirer, and some interest for the general reader. Great 
assistance has, within a few years, been given to the develop- 
ment and illustration of our annals, by the labours of the Histo- 
rical Society of Pennsylvania—an institution which deserves more 
full and special notice than can be afforded to it on the present 
occasion. Its memoirs, of which we believe two volumes have 
been published, contain many articles important not only for Penn- 
sylvania, but for the Union in general. We might particularly 
specify the correspondence respecting Washington’s valedictory 
address. The Society has done the state some service, too, by 
exciting public attention to thexpreservation of the numerous 
manuscripts illustrative of its history, which exist in private re- 
positories, or public offices, where time and accident are rapidly 
destroying them, Among these may be mentioned the curious and 
valuable correspondence of Secretary Logan and Governor Ha- 
milton, some of the most important of which have been commu- 
nicated to the Society. 

A kindred institution, the Society for commemorating the Land- 
ing of William Penn, has also done something to rescue the annals 
of the state from oblivion, by a series of anniversary discourses, in 
which the character and results of the advent of the founder 
have been discussed. The most recent of these* has not we think 


* “Sketches of the primitive settlements on the River Delaware, a discourse 
delivered before the Society for the Commemoration of the Landing of William 
Penn, on the 24th of October 1827. By James N. Barker.” 
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received the attention and commendation it justly deserves. 
Treating neither of the tariff, nor of the election of a president, 
steering clear of the coal trade, the penitentiary system, and the 
currency, and dwelling only on the recollections of an obsolete 
age and the vestiges of the primitive and scriptural people who 
made the wilderness to blossom as the rose, and the waste places 
to be glad, it was perhaps hardly to be expected that its topics 
would find favour with acommunity whose attention seems chief- 
ly directed to the present and the future. And yet a work which 
enlightens the obscure passages of our history, and gives to the 
localities about us that kind of classic interest which the re- 
collection of memorable events’inspires, and throws the charm 
of a rich poetical imagination over the labours of antiquarian learn- 
ing, ought not to pass into rapid oblivion with the ephemeral 
ofispring of the day. Such, however, stems to be the destiny of 
all the orations, discourses, and other occasional addresses of which 
the ‘age is so prolific. Cito peritura seems to be written on 
each of them, no matter how felicitously conceived or laborious- 
ly eoncocted.. The society, or other public body before which 
it is delivered, p a vote of thanks, and requests .a copy for the 
press: the author Modestly complies; in due time the publication 
is announced; some half a dozen copies are purchased by parti- 
cular friends, and ‘the remainder of the impression,” after ly- 
ing a suitable time on the bookseller’s shelves, are gathered to 
their brethren, and seen of men no more; unless perchance some 
traveller, while arranging the garments.in his trunk, should pause 
for a moment, as he glances at the pages in-the lining, to sigh or 
smile, as the ease may be, over the fleeting existence of the flow- 
ers of rhetoric, ‘‘frail,’’ to use‘Dr. Darwin’s idea of the stars, ‘‘as 
their silken sisters of the field.” 

Mr. Gordon’s historical work is upon the whole very creditable 
to his industry and research, and goes a great way to supply the 
deficiency we have suggested ip the annals of Pennsylvania. It 
is generally well written and well arranged ; the style, although 
not particularly attractive, is unpretending, and free from the be- 
setting sin of meretricious ornament. His sentiments are just, 
liberal, and indicative of good sense and good feelings. He be 
stows very lofty praise upon the founder and his associates, with- 
out concealing their failings or mistakes, or hesitating to express 
his dissent from their measures’ when truth requiresit. Biogra- 
phical notices, which serve to add an agreeable variety to history, 
and relieve the monotony of her march, are occasionally intro- 
duced, and we should have been glad to see more of them;although 
we think Mr. Gordon was right in omitting the reminiscences 
of Proud, who was as particular as a tombstone in. commemora- 
ting the dates of the birth and death of the early settlers. 


‘It would have been a source of pleasure to me,” he remarks in the preface, 
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“had I been enabled to add considerably to the collections of this kind made by 
Proud and Smith ; but I had very little that was new to offer : and what can there 
be interesting to the public in the lives of men, whose chief, and perhaps sole 
merit, consisted in the due fulfilment of the duties of private life. The names 
of the first settlers are interesting to us only because they were the first settlers. 
We have no affecting tale to relate of them; no perils by flood or field ; no pri- 
vations induced by the crimes of others, or their own imprudence. The most 
that could be said of them is, that they were moral, religious, prudent, quiet people, 
who, with admirable foresight, made the best advantage of their situation, and who 
lived in comfort, begat children, and died. All this has been said by Mr. Proud, 
and I have not deemed it necessary to repeat it. Due attention, however, has 
been paid to those persons who have distinguished themselves in Pennsylvania 
History, and such information as I have been able to obtain in relation to public 
men, has been given in the text, or in the appendix to the work.” 

Mr. Gordon’s narrative of events is sufficiently full to give a 
comprehensive view of the course of Pennsylvania history, with- 
out descending to unprofitable details. We must except from 
this latter commendation, however, a great portion of his account 
of the French and Indian wars in other provinces, which, if it 
was necessary to mention them for the purpose of illustrating and 
connecting the operations in Pennsylvania on this subject, might 
have been despatched with much more brevity. We have surely 
had quite enough, for instance, of General Wolfe and his capture 
of Quebec. It is impossible to open a volume of American his- 
tory without meeting with the most elaborate account of it, gene- 
rally related in the same terms; and it really seems to us that 
the public is sufficiently familiar with his obituary declarations 
without having them detailed for the hundredth time in a his- 
tory of Pennsylvania. General Wolfe was no doubt a brave 
man and a good officer, and he died at a period when military 
skill was not so common as it has been of late years; but he has 
been quite equalled in patriotic devotion by many whose names 
have long since been consigned to oblivion, and whose memories 
ought not to be the less verdant in consequence of having perish- 
ed in defence of their country. 

We shall have occasion presently to point out some few inac- 
curacies in Mr. Gordon’s narrative, which do not, however, mate- 
rially affect the general correctness and value of his work. With 
the exceptions we have mentioned, we consider it deserving of 
liberal commendation, and of what we fear it is not likely to re- 
ceive, a large share of pecuniary patronage. 

Desirous, as far as we are able, to aid in exciting public attention 
to the study of our national annals, and believing that lessong 
as valuable for moralists, or even politicians, may be drawn from 
it as can be found in the newspapers and party pamphlets, we 
shall endeavour to indicate some of the principal features and 
characteristics of the history of Pennsylvania; availing ourselves 
of Mr. Gordon’s work, and such other materials as happen to be 
accessible to us. 
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The shores of the Delaware were visited and perhaps settled 
by Europeans at a much earlier period than is generally supposed. 
Mr. Gordon seems to give the credit of the first visit to Mey, 
the Dutch navigator, who sailed up the bay in 1623, and has be- 
queathed his name to one of the Capes; but if we may credit the 
allegations of a bill in chancery, not the best evidence in all cases 
certainly, a settlement was made by the Swedes, even earlier 
than 1609.* According to Purchas,t in 1620, a certain John 
Pory ‘‘adventured sixty miles over land,” from the Chesapeake 
bay, ‘‘through a pleasant and fruitful country to the South river,” 
(or Delaware,) ‘‘on whose margin he was received with friendly 
entertainment by the ruling sachem of the land,’’ &. However 
this may be, and it is of little importance now, its green and fer- 
tile banks attracted several visits from different European nations, 
and soon became an article of traffic and a subject of contention. 
The Indians, who, with all their simplicity, seem to have furnish- 
ed a model for the race of land speculators of later times, sold 
the same territory half a dozen times over, to Swedes, and Dutch, 
and English, and received on each occasion a consideration as 
Trapbois in the Fortunes of Nigel calls it, doubtless satisfactory 
for the time to themselves. The diplomatic intercourse between 
the Dutch and Swedes, respecting this debatable land, and their 
bloodless battles for its possession, have been recorded with infi- 
nite humour by Diedrich Knickerbocker, who has associated the 
history of ‘* New Sweden” with the more enduring memories of 
Peter Stuyvesant and Jan Risingh. 

In addition to these conflicting titles were the pretensions of 
Lord Baltimore, who sought to extend the boundaries of Mary- 
land to the bay of Delaware; and a fourth claim was put in by 
some of our eastern brethren. So early as 1650, it appears that 
this adventurous part of our population professed that ‘‘they were 
streightened in their respective plantations, and finding this 
part of the country (i. e. New-England!) full, did resolve to 
remove to the Delaware. +t’? They founded their claim to this ter- 
ritory upon the allegation that “divers years since several mar- 
chants and others of New-Haven, with much hazard, charge, and 
loss, did purchase of the Indian sagamores and their companies, 
the true propriators, severall large tracts and parcells of land on 
both sides of Delaware bay and river, and did presently begin 
to build up factories for trade, and purposed to set up plantations 
within their own limits, whereby the Gospel alsoe might have 
been carried and spread among the Indians,” &c. ; and among 


* This is asserted in the bill filed by the Penns, against Lord Baltimore, in the 
court of chancery of England. See Bozman’s History of Maryland, p. 243, note 

¢ Purchas’s Pilgrims, vol. iv, page 1784—7. 

+ See a curious collection of decuments on this subject in the 2d volume of 
Wazard’s State Papers. 
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their inducements for removing hither we find it stated, that 
‘‘ Delaware,-in the judgment of those that have often and seriusly 
viewed the land, and considered the climate, is a place fitt for the 
enlargement of the English collonies at present, and hopfull for 
posteritie, that wee and they may enjoy the ordinances of Christ 
both in sperittual and civill respects.’? With these views a 
considerable party set forth from Connecticut, well furnished 
with arguments in support of their title ; but being compelled to 
put into New-York, they were arrested by William Kieft, who 
was no stranger to their manner of construing the ordinances of 
Christ, either in sperittual or civill respects, and kept in durance 
vile until they signed an agreement not to proceed further with 
their enterprise. We almost tremble, while we write, to think 
what might have been the fate of our worthy founder and his 
amiable companions, had the attempt been successful, and had 
they found the shores of the Delaware in possession of an east- 
ern colony. If they had escaped the penalties of the law of Massa- 
ehusetts, which imposed for the first offence of belonging to 
**that cursed sect of heretics, commonly called Quakers,”’ the pun- 
ishment of being immediately sent to the house of correction, 
whipped twenty stripes, and afterwards kept at hard labour un- 
til transportation; they might at least have undergone the dis- 
pensation approved of by the learned Cotton Mather, as an ameli- 
oration of the penal code; viz. ‘‘to have their heads shaved ;” 
and being compelled to attend ‘‘the congregational meetings,” 
under the penalty of “five shillings for each absence,” our worthy 
ancestors, thus shorn of their beams, might have had an opportunity 
to testify stoutly against the enforcement of ‘‘the ordinances of 
Christ in sperittual and civill respects.’’ If, with the fear of these 
visitations before their eyes, the future founders of Pennsylvania 
had fled to Maryland, they would have encountered an ‘‘ordi- 
nanee’’* by virtue of which any justice of the peace had authority 
to cause them to be ‘‘ apprehended and whipped.”’ In Virginia 
a less humiliating but equally oppressive penalty awaited them 
in the shape of a fine of “five thousand pounds of tobacco each ;”’ 
and in New-York imprisonment and flagellation were provided 
for their heinous offences. Thus hunted down by penalties, or 
shut out, by a cordon sanitaire, from the greater part of the con- 
tinent, it is probable that the fair colony of Pennsylvania would 
have perished in embryo. 

Fortunately for William Penn he found the settled parts of 
the country in possession of an European colony of somewhat 
different character. The quiet and gentle Swedes had never 
drunk from the bitter fountain of persecution, knew little of 
the odium theologicum, and, in the simplicity of their minds, 


* Passed in 1661, after the humane government of the Calverts had been‘over- 
thrown 
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saw nothing like crimes or misdemeanors in the broad brims 
and scriptural phraseology of the new comers. ‘They received 
them with a cordial welcome, and in a short time, all the Euro- 
pean races became united into one harmonious family. The 
facility with which this was effected, and the rapid growth and 
prosperity of the province, are easily accounted for. ‘The Adam 
and Eve of Pennsylvania, whatever foreign slander may say, 
were neither emigrants from Newgate, nor the vagrants of a 
superabundant population, ‘* the cankers of a calm world and a 
long peace;” nor yet of that tribe of dreaming or scheming 
enthusiasts, half knave and half fool, who cross the Atlantic to 
try on our virgin soil some wild experiments in religion and 
morals—panaceas for all the disorders of the social system, 
which they boast of as discoveries, but which, in fact, mankind 
have over and over again repudiated. They were generally per- 
sons of the middle classes in their native country, of good edu- 
cation, of industrious and thrifty habits, of a pacific and tolerant 
disposition, as well by temperament as principle ; but at the 
same time of unconquerable stubbornness in defence of civil or 
religious rights, and thus admirably qualified to become the 
founders of a prosperous republic. The scrupulous honesty of 
Penn forbade them to indulge in any flattering anticipations of 
an earthly paradise on the Delaware. He set before them, in 
their true colours, all the hardships as well as the advantages 
they were likely to experience, and took especial care to caution 
all unstable spirits and effeminate dispositions from attempting 
the enterprise. Of his plain dealing, in this respect, we are 
tempted to offer an instance, which we do not remember to have 
seen quoted. It is extracted from one of his Epistles to the Emi- 
grants. ‘* Now for you, who think of going to Pennsylvania, I 
have this to say by way of caution. If an hair of our heads fall 
not to the ground without the providence of God, remember 
your removal is of greater moment. Wherefore, have a due re- 
verence and regard to his good providence, as becomes a people 
who profess a belief in providence. Go clear in yourselves and 
of all others. Be moderate in expectation; count on labour be- 
fore a crop, and cost before gain; for such persons will best en- 
dure difficulties if they come, and bear the success as well 
as find the comfort that usually follow such considerate under- 
takings.’’* 

Of the genius and disposition, however, of the founder and 
his companions, the best evidence is furnished by their govern- 
ment and legislation, of which we shall proceed to give a short 
account. 

1, It is evident from the writings of William Penn, that his 


* From arare book entitled “ The Present State of his Majesty’s Term- 
tories,” &c. London, 1487 
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mind was deeply impressed with the value of free institutions. 
He had witnessed, and even experienced in his own person, the 
evils of arbitrary power, and anxiously sought to exclude every 
source of it from his colony. He dwells upon the abstract and 
positive beauty of freedom in the eloquent language of a lover, 
and with the faith of a pious devotee. Every where, however, 
he seems equally sensible of the mischiefs and dangers of licen- 
tiousness. ‘* Liberty,’’ he says, in the preamble to one of his 
constitutions, ‘* without obedience is confusion, and obedience 
without liberty is slavery.’’ It was not so much the form as 
the effects of government that he contended for. ‘‘ Every go- 
vernment,’’ he says in another passage, ‘‘ is free, whatever be 
the frame, where the laws rule, and the people are a party to the 
laws. And more than this is tyranny, oligarchy, or confusion.” 
We find him in several passages of his works intimating that he 
had mixed up with his constitutions as much of the popular ele- 
ment as he thought they would bear. His political barque car- 
ried an unusual proportion of canvass, and perhaps in the serene 
atmosphere of a Quaker population, he thought this might safely 
be indulged. It is not to be denied, that some few of his sug- 
gestions were more fanciful than practical, but, considering the 
spirit of the times and the course of his studies, it is rather re- 
markable that he avoided such errors as were afterwards commit- 
ted by Locke. 

His constitutions were altered several times before they sup- 
plied the wants or suited the taste of the people, and he lived 
long enough to be satisfied that there is no earthly Utopia. Very 
soon after the organization of the government, he discovered 
that a popular assembly, even of his own excellent sect, had 
its infirmities. Human nature, he perceived, was very much 
the same, whether shadowed by a broad-brimmed hat or deco- 
rated with a coronet. At the earliest sessions, symptoms were 
perceived of the formation of an opposition and administration 
party, which grew with the growth and strengthened with the 
strength of the province. Some factious debates irritated the 
worthy proprietor exceedingly. ‘ For the love of God, and of 
the poor country,’’ says he, in a letter to Thomas Lloyd, “* be 
not so governmentish, so noisy,” &e. Party spirit naturally 
produced contested elections, and we read of several instances 
in which the peace of the city of brotherly love was disturbed 
by the violence of conflict at the polls. 

The first constitution, which was agreed upon in England, in 
April 1682, divided the powers of government between the ex- 
ecutive and the people. ‘The popular authority was represented 
in a council and general assembly. The former, who were 
seventy-two in number, were to be chosen by the freemen at 
large, and like the senate of modern times, vacated their seats 
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in rotation. After the first seven years the members were in- 
capable of reelection, to the intent, as the charter expressed it, 
‘¢ That all may be fitted for government, and have experience of 
the care and burthen of it.”? The first assembly was’ to consist 
of the whole body of the freemen, afterwards of a number not 
exceeding two hundred. The initiation of legislative measures 
was to be confined to the governor and council; and it was pro- 
vided that the assembly should meet yearly ‘‘in the capital 
town” of the province, where they were to confer together for 
eight days, and on the ninth they were to give their assent or 
dissent to the laws proposed by the council. The object of this 
singular clause was, probably, to guard against hasty legislation, 
and, atthe same time, to provide a check upon excessive debating, 
an evil of scarcely less magnitude. The final decision upon the 
passage of laws was to be by ballot, a provision exactly oppo- 
site to our present system of yeas and nays. The power of 
establishing courts of justice, and of appointing the judges, was 
given to the governor and council. 

It seems that this constitution was not in all respects the work 
of the proprietary. His lieutenant, Markham, declares that he 
was overruled in many particulars by his associates. Defects 
were discovered in its frame from the outset. For so limited a 
population the number of the council was evidently too great, and 
the people were too much scattered to be brought together with 
convenience in one assembly. Dissatisfaction soon arose, as might 
be expected, with the clause which confined the power of ori- 
ginating laws to the council. On the journals of the second ses- 
sion of the assembly we find the following entry recorded in the 
primitive phraseology of the times: ‘‘a very good proposal was 
made to the House by a member; viz. that the House might be 
allowed the privilege of proposing such things as might tend to the 
benefit of the province, which possibly the governor and council 
might not think of,’’ &c. 

he first constitution, therefore,scarcely survived its transport- 
ation across the Atlantic. A second, which was framed by a 
committee of the council and assembly, was adopted on the 
2d of April 1683, and contained some valuable improvements. 
The number of council was reduced to e¢ghteen, and that of the as- 
sembly to thirty-six, but the principle of rotation as to the first 
was preserved. All elections were to be by ballot. By the 
first charter the governor possessed a treble vote in the council, 
which was now abolished. Perhaps the most important and valu- 
able provision was that which established the tenure of the of- 
fice of judge during good behaviour. Another clause provided that 
the charter might be altered on the concurring vote of the propri- 
etary and governor, and of six parts in seven of the freemen in 
council and assembly met. The government was administered 
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under this second constitution for about thirteen years, and gene- 
rally it was found to work well and to require few amendments. 
These, which were mostly on the popular side, were provided 
by the third constitution, which had been framed by the assem- 
bly and adopted in November 1696, by the Lieutenant Governor 
Markham, though not without considerable reluctance. The prin- 
cipal alterations in the preceding charter consisted in the organiza- 
tion of the council and assembly, the former of which was to be 
chosen triennially, two from each county, and the latter annually, 
four members being elected by each county. The right of the 
assembly to originate laws, to sit on its own adjournments, and to 
be indissoluble during the period for which it was elected, was 
distinctly established ; and the powers and duties of the several 
officers were accurately defined. These features seem to testify 
an increasing disposition to restrain the proprietary’s authority. 
On the other hand, the elective franchise was narrowed by a 
clause which limited it to the persons who were of the age of 
twenty-one years, and possessed fifty acres of land, or were other- 
wise worth fifty pounds. So general was the possession of pro- 
perty, however, that there were probably few excluded by this 
restriction. 

The consent of the proprietary to this constitution, which 
was enacted during his absence in Europe, was never given. 
Indeed on his return, in 1700, he seems to have acted as if it 
had no binding operation on him. He summoned an assembly 
consisting of stz members from each county; and that body, to 
save appearances, caused an entry to be made on the minutes 
declaring that the call was made with their advice and consent. 
In the succeeding year the fourth constitution was adopted, and 
proved to be of more durable texture than its predecessors. 
It recognised in principle, and sought anxiously to guarantee 
the exercise of, the civil and religious rights of the people. 
The power of legislation was vested in the assembly with the 
concurrence of the governor. The council was not adopted as a 
part of the legislature, and seems from this time to have exer- 
cised the functions only of a cabinet or body of advisers to the 
governor. The assembly was annually elected; four members 
being returned from each county. It had authority to choose a 
speaker and other officers ; to judge of the qualifications and elec- 
tions of its members; to sit upon its own adjournments ; to pre- 
pare bills, impeach criminals, and redress grievances; and gene- 
rally possessed the paramount authority in the government. The 
power of appointment to offices, however, was retained by the 
governor. There was no provision relating to the establishment 
of the judiciary, an unfortunate omission, which left this import- 
ant branch of government to the discretion of the legislature. 

The constitution thus adopted, was to be unalterable in anv 
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respect, without the consent of the governor for the time be- 
ing, and six parts out of seven of the assembly met; ‘‘ but,” 
it was added, “because the happiness of mankind depends so 
much upon the enjoying of liberty of their consciences,” the first 
article of the charter which secured perfect freedom of religious 
worship, and eligibility to office for Christians, of all denomina- 
tions, was declared to be inviolable for ever. 

Under this constitution the government was administered un- 
til the period of the Revolution, with as large a dispensation of 
freedom to the inhabitants of the province as they could have 
desired in their colonial state, and certainly with barriers as ef- 
fective against the power of the crown as any of the other pro- 
vinces possessed. 

2. The legislative history of Pennsylvania, prior to the Revo- 
lution, is curious in many respects, and, perhaps, as edifying 
for political philosophers, as it is creditable to the provincial 
statesmen. It is a history of reformation begun and completed 
by men of plain but strong sense, who certainly felt no repug- 
nance to eradicate evils, because they were covered by the man- 
tle of antiquity, but who at the same time did nothing for the 
mere love of change, and effected all they did without violence 
or extravagance. It exhibits, besides, an integrity and firmness 
of purpose in these primitive lawgivers, which, although thwart- 
ed often by the proprietary governors, and still more often by 
the crown and its privy council, and compelled sometimes to yield 
partially, and sometimes to procrastinate, yet never lost sight of 
a projected reform, and seldom failed to accomplish it in the end. 
It is not intended to assert, that all their legislative measures were 
either judicious in their object, or commendable in their temper. 
Party spirit prevailed, with greater or less malignity, during the 
whole provincial history, and many things were done, and many 
more said, which can only be accounted for, or excused, by the 
excitement of this fever, which, however, must perhaps be taken 
as the natural and necessary concomitant of free legislation. With 
exceptions arising from this source, which, however, were nei- 
ther numerous nor important, the statute book of the province 
might furnish lessons for lawgivers of older and more pretending 
nations. 

The journals containing the proceedings of the assemblies from 
the earliest period, are fortunately preserved, and display, with 
characteristic simplicity of language, the plain and unsophisticated 
manners of the primitive legislators, their straight forward ho- 
nesty, and occasionally their amusing ignorance of, or, perhaps, 
indifference for, the refinements of politics. It is entertaining, and 
perhaps not less instructive, to observe in these authentic memo- 
rials, the growth of the infant republic, to witness the develop- 
ment of legislative capacities, and the rise and progress of the 
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factions by which the tranquillity even of a commonwealth of 
‘*‘ Friends”? was occasionally disturbed. The reader will not fail 
also to remark with how much facility and convenience reform- 
ations were carried into effect, which in more ancient governments 
have caused years of doubt and anxiety. If we hear of no debates 
lasting through entire sessions, or of speeches made for newspa- 
pers, and ¢o empty benches, we find some compensation in re- 
flecting that their laws, and even their constitutions, were adopt- 
ed at sessions which seldom continued more than twenty days, and 
that the Great Law, emphatically so called, was passed by a 
three days’ legislature.. If they met at five in the morning, and 
adjourned to dinner at dwe/ve, it is some relief to this bad taste, 
to believe that their faculties for business were not impaired 
by early rising, and that the transaction of private concerns and 
the franking of political pamphlets formed no part of their occupa- 
tion. 

Perhaps, some of that commendable brevity of discourse which 
facilitated the progress of their legislation, may be attributed to 
one of their first rules of order, which enacted literally, that ‘‘su- 
perfluous and tedious speeches may be stopt by the speaker ;”’ a 
regulation from which modern assemblies might derive a hint. 
The subjects of their discourse were not always political merely, 
as will be seen by the following extract, which exhibits a gover- 
nor in a new light:—‘‘ 17th December 1682, the house met. 
The governor, assuming the chair, expresses himself after an 
obliging and religious manner to the house. The president 
consults with the governor upon divers material concerns, which 
ended, the governor again urges upon the house his religious 
counsel.”? The governor having returned, ‘The speaker endea- 
vours to affect the people with the governor’s condescension, and 
that, after a divine manner.”’ 

Occasionally they were troubled, as some later legislatures have 
been, with unruly members, and were under the necessity of ex- 
ercising the power of expulsion, a specimen of which is found in 
the case of a certain John Bridges, *‘who, having spoken some 
contemptible words against the assembly, being at that time in 
the assembly, and the assembly upon his submission showing 
themselves willing to remit the offence, the said member express- 
ing in the house that he would die before he would submit, was 
therefore by major votes of the house cast out of the house dur- 
ing that session of the assembly.”? The next day, however, this 
valiant person ‘submitting himself, was readmitted into the 
house.’? A few years afterwards, a case occurred which is not 
without its parallel within the walls of St. Stephen, or of the 
American Capitol, though the journals of the Parliament, or Con- 
gress, have not recorded it with the same frankness and simpli- 
city as are displayed in the following passage:—‘‘ 1692, 2d month 
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11th. Simon rons, member from Kent, was fined five shillings 
for being disordered with drink.”’ 

The case of another member from Kent seems to us rather a 
hard one, unless the virtue of the legislature was to be put on 
the same footing with that of Cesar’s wife. —‘‘1700, Feb. 1. 
James Brown, a member from Kent, was expelled, as unfit to 
sit there, being suspected of piracy.” The county of Kent 
seems to have been unlucky in its representation, since we find 
that a certain William Moreton, having been elected a member, 
refused to appear, ‘‘for that he, being a Scotchman, thought him- 
self not capable of serving as a member of the house ;”’ a degree 
of modesty which has not found many imitators. 

On another occasion, we find the worthy members sorely puz- 
zled with the contumacy of a certain Patrick Robinson, whose 
acquaintance with the Latin tongue, ‘the sisters three, and such 
branches of learning,’”? seems to have given him prodigious 
elevation in his own esteem. Having been called upon to pro- 
duce the records of the provincial court, of which he was clerk, 
he at first declared ‘‘that there was no records ;’’ and after some 
excuses, averred, ‘‘that his minutes of the proceedings of the said 
court, were written some in Latin, where one word stood for a 
sentence; and in unintelligible characters, which no person 
could read but himself; no, not an angel from heaven ; or words 
to that purpose.”’? Neither his Latin nor his hieroglyphics appear 
to have availed much for Patrick Robinson; since we find that 
the assembly voted him a public enemy, and requested the coun- 
cil to make him incapable of exercising any public office in the 
province. It would hardly be fair to attribute the severity ot 
this visitation to any jealousy of the accomplishments of the un- 
fortunate clerk; but it is very evident, from a passage in the 
journals about the same period, that a profound knowledge of 
geography, at least, was not among the acquirements ef the mem- 
bers. On the third reading of a bill to prevent piracy, in which 
there was a clause forbidding trade to ‘Madagascar and Natoll,”’ 
two of the members were despatched to the governor and coun- 
cil **to be informed of the place called Nadol/;’’ in other words, 
to know where it was situated; and shortly afterwards, ‘the 
members return, and report that Na/od/ is a place on the main 
near Madagascar,” with which valuable information the house 
professed themselves satisfied. 

The magnificence of the Capitol at Washington, and of some 
of the dwellings of the state legislatures, both in architecture and 
decorations, may well be contrasted with the simplicity of the 
apartments provided for the first assemblies of Pennsylvania, upon 
which some light is thrown by the following passages :— 


**1695, 7th month 9th. It was moved that three members should treat with 
Sarah Whitpain for to hire her room to set in. 
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** 1699, 12th month 7th. Adjourned te Isaac Morris’s house (by reason of the 
cxtream cold) for an bour. 

“1705. The petition of Thomas Makin was read, complaining of the loss of 
several of his scholars, by reason of the assembly’s using the school-room so long, 
the weather being cold : Ordered that in compensation for his damage aforesaid 
he be allowed the sum of three pounds,” &c. 

We have cited a passage which shows that the governor occa- 
sionally favoured the house with some of his religious experience, 
which was reciprocated by the speaker. The same amiable tem- 
per, however, did not prevail at all times. In August 1701, it 
seems, the proprietary delivered a speech at the opening of the 
session, of which the assembly desired a copy ; but he prudently 
answered, that *‘it was not his usual way to deliver his speech 
in writing,” and twice afterwards refused, saying it was extem- 
pore. The fact was, that he had transmitted to the house a requi- 
sition of the king, for a sum of money to complete the fortifica- 
tions of New-York, and backed it with his own recommendation, 
that the supply should be granted; but this step not being ex- 
actly in keeping with the pacific tenets of the Friends, he pre- 
ferred leaving the advice to the uncertainty of recollection, rather 
than to give it the permanency which the /i¢terz scripte possess; 
and the house naturally enough, but perhaps a little maliciously, 
made several attempts to have it puton record. In 1707, a long 
and sharp controversy took place between Governor Evans and 
the assembly, in consequence of the speaker having taken a 
chair, while the governor was addressing the house at a confer- 
ence between the assembly on one side and the governor and 
council on the other: which distressing breach of etiquette the 
governor warmly resented. The only excuse that can be imagin- 
ed for the speaker, is, the insupportable length of the gover- 
uor’s address, which, however, we venture to say, was a mere epi- 
gram, compared to some of the executive messages of modern 
times. 

We might select for the amusement of our readers, many more 
specimens of the naiveté of the provincial assemblies, but it will 
be more profitable to furnish some examples of the character and 
course of their legislation. 

The charter granted by Charles IT. to William Penn declared 
that ‘*the laws for the regulation of property as well as for the 
descent of lands, and for the enjoyment of goods and chattels, and 
likewise as to felonies, shall be and continue the same as the 
shall be for the time being in our kingdom of England, until the 
said laws shall be altered by the said William Penn, his heirs 
and assigns, and by the freemen of the said province, their dele- 
gates or deputies, or the greater part of them.’’ The code of 
civil and criminal law brought over by the first settlers was that 
which prevailed in England previously to the revolution of 1688, 
with all its blemishes and ineongruitics, its sanguinary denvn 
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ciationsagainst offenders, its imperfect sanctions for political rights, 
and its inconvenient doctrines of property. Born and nurtured 
under these laws, however, the emigrants, though they had ex- 
perienced some of the evils of their operation, felt of course all 
the influences of habit, and the anxieties which arise from the 
uncertain consequences of change. ‘They began nevertheless the 
task of reformation at a very early period. The first effort at 
codification, as it is now called, was made before they had left 
home. Under the title of ‘‘laws agreed upon in England”’ there 
is extant a collection of ordinances, forty in number, remarkably 
concise in expression, but sufficiently comprehensive for the wants 
of a young colony. Of their spirit and texture the reader may 
take the following examples:— 

“XXVIJ. To the end that all officers chosen to serve within this province may 
with more care and diligence answer the trust reposed in them, it is agreed that 
no such person shall enjoy more than one publick office at one time. 

“XXVIII. That all children within the province of the age of twelve years shall 
be taught some useful trade or skill, to the end that none may be idle, but the poor 
may work to live, and the rich if they become poor may not want. 

“XXIX. That servants be not kept longer than their time, and such as are care- 
ful be both justly and kindly used in their service, and put in fitting equipage at 
the expiration thereof, according to custom. 

**XXXV. That all persons who confess and acknowledge the one almighty and 
eternal Gop to be the creator, upholder, and ruler of the world, and that hold 
themselves obliged in conscience to live peaceably and justly in civil society, 
shall in noways be molested or prejudiced for their religious persuasion or prac- 
tice in matters of faith and worship, nor shall they be compelled at any time to 
frequent or maintain any religious worship, place, or ministry whatever.” 

The principal of these ordinances were subsequently incorpo- 
rated with rue Great Law, as it was termed, but which was more 
in the nature of a code or system of regulations, as it consisted of 
sixty-one distinct ordinances, all adopted at the famous three 
days’ session at Chester, in December 1682. - Additions were 
made at the succeeding sessions, but the principal provisions of the 
Great Law continued in force until 1700, when a general revisal of 
the statutes took place. Most of the old laws were reenacted with 
some alterations of phraseology, and some new ones were added. 
Some of the acts thus passed remain in force until this day, no 
general revision having taken place since that time. 

It appears to have been the wise policy of the founders of the 
commonwealth to throw open the doors of entrance, as wide as 
possible, for freemen of every European nation, of good principles 
and industrious habits, and to close them, as far as they had the 
power, against the slave and the dissolute. The laws of England 
imposed disabilities upon aliens which were both harsh in their 
character and unsuitable for the condition of a new colony. One 
of the first measures of the emigrants was to assimilate in a mate- 
rial point all classes of inhabitants. In the charter of 1683 and 
4696, an important provision secured to the children ‘of aliens 
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dying before naturalization, all the lands purchased by them in 
the province. One of the earliest laws conferred the rights of 
citizenship upon all strangers holding land in freehold, who should 
promise allegiance to the king and obedience to the proprietary. 
This act was repealed in 1705, and special laws of naturalization 
were passed at subsequent periods until 1740, when an act of par- 
liament introduced a general law upon the subject into all the 
colonies, which continued in force until the revolution. The sta- 
tute book of Pennsylvania contains many laws passed with the 
view of limiting the increase or mitigating the evils of slavery. 
How, when, or by whom negro slaves were first introduced into 
the province, cannot be gathered from her history. It is proba- 
ble that some of this unfortunate race had been brought hither 
prior to the landing of William Penn, and it is evident that their 
number was considerable no long time afterwards. So early as 
1705 an act was passed, which, by an odd concatenation of sub- 
jects, laid ‘‘an excise on sundry liquors and negroes imported 
into the province,’’ and in 1711, the legislature, still bent on 
uniting and extirpating these fruitful sources of evil, enacted a 
law, the title of which is literally, ‘‘an act for laying a duty on 
negroes, wine, rum, and other spirits.’? In the same year, an 
act ‘*to prevent the importation of negroes and Indian slaves” 
was adopted, but, like a law of the succeeding year, laying a duty 
which amounted to a prohibition, it was repealed by the king in 
eouncil. While the provincial legislature, however, did all within 
their constitutional power to prevent the growth of slavery, they 
were not so inconsiderate as to let loose upon the community the 
persons already held in bondage. We find in the journals, that 
in 1712, acertain William Southbe, one of that class of persons 
who are said to possess zeal without knowledge, presented a peti- 
tion praying for the general emancipation of slaves, upon which 
the following proceedings took place. ‘‘To William Southbe’s 
petition, relating to the enlargement of negroes, the house is of 
opinion, that it is neither jus¢, nor convenient, to set them at li- 
berty ; also to the petition for discouraging the importation of 
negroes, (sign’d by many hands,) the house agrees that an import 
of twenty pound per head, be laid on all negroes, imported into 
the province, and that the clerk provide a bill and bring the same 
to the house.”” None of the Indian race were ever redueed to 
slavery in Pennsylvania. It appears, however, from the preamble 
of a law passed in 1705, that Indian slaves had been introduced 
into the provinee from Carolina ; a practice which was effectually 
prevented for the future by that act. 

One of the most striking improvements upon the English 
code, consisted in the abandonment of all those provisions which 
attached disabilities to any religious creed. The great and sub- 
lime truths which the Founder inculcated in his political and po- 
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lemical writings, and which he perpetuated in the fundamental 
laws of the province, have rendered its legislation, or, as we 
might more properly say, its abstinence from legislation, with 
respect to religious rights, sufficiently celebrated. It is worthy 
of note, however, as a proof of the steadfastness of principle in 
the provincial statesmen, that in 1734, at a period when fears 
were entertained of danger from the Roman Catholics, in conse- 
quence of the encroachments of the French from Canada, and 
the influence of the ministers of that faith with the Indians on 
the frontier, when the most severe penal laws were rigidly en- 
forced against them in England, information was given by Go- 
vernor Gordon to the council, that a Roman Catholic chapel had 
been erected in Philadelphia, in which mass was openly cele- 
brated, contrary to the statute of William III., which extend- 
ed, as he supposed, to his Majesty’s dominions on this side 
of the Atlantic. The council replied that in their opinion 
the statute did not extend to the province, and that the Roman 
Catholics were protected by the charter of privileges, and the 
law ** concerning liberty of conscience.”? This answer, which 
seems to have put an end to the governor’s design, deserves par- 
ticular remembrance when contrasted with cotemporaneous pro- 
ceedings in a neighbouring province. Those who are accustom- 
ed to the religious equality which now prevails throughout the 
entire union, will find it difficult to believe, that a law of New- 
York, passed in the early part of the last century, and which 
continued in force antil a comparatively recent period, ordained 
that every Jesuit and popish priest who should continue in the 
colony after a certain day, should be condemned to perpetua/ 
imprisonment ; and if he broke prison and escaped and was re- 
taken, he should be put to death! The pious historian (Smith,) 
who records this law, adds, that it was worthy of perpetual 
duration !* 

If the laws affecting persons were essentially improved, those 
respecting the descent and transmissibility of real property 
underwent reforms no less important; and which, perhaps, may 
be deemed necessary under the scheme of government proposed. 

The law of primogeniture, however valuable in Great Britain, 
was as little adapted to the republican principles as it was caleu- 
lated for the circumstances of a new colony. Accordingly, the 
Great Law, in language as concise as it was decisive, directed that 
the lands of a person dying intestate should be divided among 
all his children, and, at the same time, authorized the disposal 
of it by will. Some modifications of this rule were afterwards 
made, but the principle of distribution continued to prevail 
during the whole of the provincial government. An absurd rule 


* Smith’s History of New York, p. 11I. See Chancellor Kent’s Commen- 
taries, vol. ii. p. 63. 
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3 of the English law, which to this day forbids the ascen? of real 
property to the parents of an intestate, was abolished by an act 
passed in 1684. Nor did the entailment of estates upon parti- 
cular heirs, find more favour in the eyes of these sturdy re- 
; formers. One of the earliest laws dispensed with the compli- 
cated machinery of fines and common recoveries, by providing, 
that deeds acknowledged in open court and recorded in the pre- 
scribed office, should have the same effect in barring estates tail 
as those elaborate contrivances. The transfer of real estates 
inter vivos was greatly facilitated by several judicious enact- 
ments, among which we may mention a law adopted in 1683, 
providing a form of conveyance of land, which in six lines 
expresses as much of any real consequence as is to be found 
in the voluminous parchments of English conveyancing, which 
Mr. Humphreys, and other jurists of that country, are now la- 
houring to abridge. The act, it is true, was repealed not long 
afterwards, but its effects are still visible in the comparative 
simplicity of conveyances in Pennsylvania. Not less impor- 
tant for the security of titles and the convenience of com- 
merce were those provisions of the early laws, which gave pub- 
licity to all transfers or incumbrances of land, and thus avoided 
a glaring, but still existing defect in the jurisprudence of the 
mother country. Among the laws agreed upon in England, we 
find it enacted that ‘all charters, gifts, grants and convey- 
ances, (except leases for a year and under,) and all bills, bonds 
and specialties, above five pounds and not under three months, 
made in the province, shall be enrolled in the public enrolment 
office within ¢wo months from the making, or else to be void in 
law: and all deeds made out of the province to be enrolled 
within siz months.’? Subsequent laws narrowed the subjects of 
registry to deeds of conveyance, mortgages of land, and leases 
of greater length than three years; and by this means establish- 
ed a system of record and notice, the advantages of which are 
daily experienced by all classes of the community. A distinct 
registry was also established by the first code of laws, for record- 
ing ‘all births, marriages, burials, wills, and letters of admi- 
nistration.”” The two latter of these only have been provided 
for by the succeeding laws. We agree with Mr. Gordon in re- 
gretting the omission of the others. Great inconvenience is 
now frequently experienced in judicial investigations from the 
difficulty of proving the fact or date of a birth, marriage, or death; 
a defect which an official registry would furnish an easy means 
of correcting. A provision of more questionable utility, in the 
first laws, directed that ‘‘ there shall be a register for all ser- 
vants, where their names, time, wages, and days of payment 
shall be entered.” 


Having removed the obstructions which the policy of the 
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English code had thrown in the way of the transfer and distri- 
bution of real estate, it was a natural step for the colonial law- 
givers, to render that species of property accessible to creditors. 

In England, even at the present time, freehold estates are 
exempted from the payment of debts after the death of their 
owners, except under special circumstances, as where the heir 
is bound by deed, or the land is devised for the purpose. A 
restriction of this natare was suited neither to the principles 
nor condition of the colonists; but they proceeded gradually in 
the business of reformation. The laws agreed upon in England, 
provided, that in case of legal issue one-third of all the land of 
the deceased debtor should be liable. The Great Law extended 
the liability to one-half, and the act of 1688 threw open the 
whole to the just demands of creditors. Subsequent enactments 
facilitated still more the recovery of debts, by making lands, like 
goods, assets (as the lawyers term it,) in the hands of admi- 
nistrators, for the payment of debts. 

Had we space and opportunity we might point out many other 
valuable improvements upon the English laws of property. 
More, however, was attempted than actually effected. The 
journals of the early assemblies exhibit frequent instances of 
controversies, long and warmly pursued, between the legislature 
and the governor for the time being; in which the former 
struggled hard to simplify the forms of law and facilitate its pro- 
ceedings; and the latter, like the Eldons and Neweastles of the 
present era, as regularly opposed to every projected reform the 
vis inertiz of good old prejudice. The action of ejectment, in par- 
ticular, as transmitted to Pennsylvania by ‘‘ the wisdom of our 
ancestors,” became the subject of more than one assault from 
the early legislature. Its intricacies confused the heads of the 
provincial lawyers, and its fictions were held in holy horror. 
Mr. Gordon relates, that in 1762 David Lloyd, “a distinguish- 
ed attorney,”’ refused to plead to the declaration in this action, 
assigning as his reason, that he should thereby ‘‘ confess a false- 
hood ;”’ and his refusal was sustained by the court. There are 
so many fictions in the law, some of them equally flagitious 
with the confession of lease, entry, and ouster, as they are termed, 
in ejectment, that it is surprising the conscience of honest David 
was not seared before he reached the perilous elevation of ‘‘ a 
distinguished attorney.”? What, for instance, are John Doe and 
Richard Roe but fictions of the first magnitude, perennial im- 
postors, whom he must have avouched as pledges every time he 
drew a declaration, knowing their utter inability to satisfy the 
demands upon them, or even to render their shadowy persons 
in discharge of the defendant’s just elams. We cannot ascertain 
how the difficulty in this particular ejectment was surmounted, 
but it is gratifying to the tender consciences of the profession of 
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the present day, to be relieved by an alteration in the form of 
the action, from making the confession so particularly eschewed 
by David Lloyd. 

The laws regulating the process against debtors were so modi- 
fied as to leave the person of the defendant at liberty in most 
cases, while they subjected his property of every description to 
the compulsory payment of his debts. The arrest of the body to 
compel an appearance to the suit seems not to have been contem- 
plated by the early laws; and, when afterwards permitted, it was 
only under special circumstances and with frequent restrictions. 
Imprisonment of the person after judgment was discountenanced 
by repeated enactments in the nature of general insolvent laws, 
which displayed as much liberality and tenderness of feeling for 
the debtor as was consistent with the just rights of creditors. We 
are the more emphatic upon this point, because Mr. Gordon has 
misstated the provisions of the colonial law in this respect, and 
thrown an unjist censure upon the legislature. The passage we 
allude to is to be found at p. 560, as follows :* 

** Bv an act of 1705, any person arresting another, was required to be ready 
on the next day after, with his declaration and evidence, and to give security to 
pay the charges and damages of the party arrested, should there be no cause of 
actiun: persons of known estates, arrested and imprisoned, were detained at 
their own expense, until security for payment was given, or satisfaction made ; 
aid persons without estates could not be confined longer than the second day of 
the next term after their confinement : they were compellable, however, to make 
satisfaction by servitude, according to the judgment of the court—if unmarried, 
and not above fifty-three years of age, for seven years; if married, and under for- 
ty-six years of age, for five years. From this servitude, commercial policy ex- 
empted masters of vessels trading to the province from other ports. This dar- 


bareus provision, inconsistent with the general humanity of the Pennsvlvania 
law, polluted the statute book, not only during the whole of the colonial govern- 


ment, but until so Jate a period as 1808.” 


Now there are several mistakes in this passage, some of which 
have arisen, we presume, from Mr. Gordon having neglected to 
examine the original act. The clause to which he alludes is in the 
following words :— 


‘* Provided always that no person shall be kept in prison for debt or fines long- 
erthan the second day ofthe next sessions after his or her commitment, un/ess the 
plaintiff shall make appear that the person imprisoned hath some estate that he will 
not produce, in which case the court shall examine all persons suspected to be 
privy to the concealing of such estate, and if no estate sufficient shall be.found 
the debtor shall make satisfaction by servitude according to the judgment of the 
court where such action is tried (not exceeding seven years of a single person, 
and under the age of fifty and three years, and five years if a married man and 
under the age of forty and six years) if the plaintiff require it : but if the plaintiff 
refuse such manner of satisfaction according to the judgment of the court as 
aforesaid, then and in such case the prisoner shall be discharged in open court.” 
Ed. 1714, p. 84, 5. 


Instead of compellingto servitude all * persons without estates,” 
as Mr. Gordon supposes, it is obvious that the law was intended 


* The same misstatement occurs also at page 218. 
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to provide only for the case of ‘‘fraudulent insolvency,” as it is 
denominated in modern codes, which in most commercial coun- 
tries have inflicted upon the offenders punishments of a far more 
grievous character than that simple servitude for a limited period 
which the merciful law of the province allotted to it. This act 
continued in force wnfil 1729 only, when it was expressly re- 
pealed by an act ‘‘for the relief of insolvent debtors.’’ It is true 


‘that a supplement to the last mentioned law passed in 1731 re- 


vived the act of 1705, but it was only so far as to permit insol- 
vents, whose debts were under twenty pounds, and who were 
under forty years of age, unmarried and without children, to make 
satisfaction for the balance of the debt by servitude, where such 
dehtors were willing to do so, and petitioned the court for the 
purpose. In all other cases insolvents were entitled to their dis- 
charge upon giving up their property to creditors. Except so 
far as its provisions applied to the ease of a voluntary application 
under the circumstances we have mentioned, the act of 1705 con- 
tinued to be abrogated. In 1810, and not in 1808, as Mr. Gor- 
don has it, the legislature repealed the act generally, whereby 
the provisions respecting voluntary servitude, which in fact had 
long been obsolete, ceased to exist even in name, It is to be 
hoped, that, in the event of his work coming to a second edition, 
Mr. Gordon will at least modify the epithets he has applied to 
this passage of the provincial law. 

The reformation of the penal laws forms one of the most dis- 
tinguished pages in the annals of Pennsylvania, as it is perhaps 
the brightest gem in the diadem of her great Founder. The sub- 
ject has, however, been so often and so fully treated, that we are 
not called upon to enter into it at present. 

The judicial history of Pennsylvania, is by no means the least 
interesting or instructive portion of it, either for the professional 


student, or the general reader. It may be gathered from some of 


William Penn’s writings and legislative recommendations, that 
he was not a very ardent admirer of the profession of the law, 
in which respect he seems to have been followed by later gene- 
rations of Pennsylvania lawgivers. In the earliest acts, we find 
various provisions devised for the purpose of enabling men to 
plead their causes without professional aid, and to facilitate the 
adjustment of controversies out of court. Among these attempts, 
which may be classed with some of the projects recorded by 
Swift in the voyage to Laputa, was the establishment of a board 
of ‘‘ peace-makers,’”’ as Penn was pleased to denominate them, 
consisting of three persons in each county, to whom all disputes 
were to be referred. The experiment was, however, short-lived, 
and like its modern resemblance, the system of arbitration, failed 
in its intended effect of arresting the growth of litigation, and thin- 
ning the ranks of the profession. Few of the records of the board 
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of “¢peace-makers” have floated down to our time. We have 
seen but one or two, which display an equal and happy indiiler- 
ence for the rules of grammar, and the principles of jurispru- 
dence, and a characteristic attachment for that ‘‘ natural equity,” 
which, according to a learned person of our own days, ‘‘abhors 
the sharp points of the law.” 

Jurisdiction in civil suits of a small amount, was also given to 
justices of the peace, by the earliest laws, an innovation upon the 
English system, which has been greatly extended in modern 
days. The bench of the county courts, and even that of the su- 
preme court, in its first periods, were occupied by laymen, 
whose honest simplicity was as often puzzled by the intricacy 
of the causes, and the subtlety of the lawyers, as was ever the 
worthy governor of Barataria. We find in an amusing volume 
published a few years ago in London,” an account of this pri- 
mitive judiciary, from a source entirely unexpected. We mean 
the celebrated Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough. He is reported 
in this book, (p. 155,) to have said,— 

**] took a trip once with Penn to his colony of Pennsylvania. The laws there 
are contained in a small volume ; and are so extremely good, that there has been 
no alteration wanted in any one of them ever since Sir William made them. 
They have no lawyers. Every one is to tell his own case, or some friend for him; 
they have four persons as judges on the bench; and after the cause has been 
fully laid down on both sides, all the four draw lots; and he on whom the lot 


falls decides the question. ’Tis a fine country, and the people are neither op- 
pressed by poor’s rates, tythes, nor taxes.” 


This marvellous story of the balloting on the bench, would 
render the whole account of the visit to Pennsylvania at least 
apoeryphal, were it not for a confirmation which it derives from 
the following passage of Voltaire’s Siecle de Louis XJV.:—* Tl 
(Lord Peterborough) avait, 4 vingt ans, commencé la revolution 
d’ Angleterre, et s’etait rendu le premier en Hollande auprés du 
Prince d’Orange: mais de peur qu’on ne soupconnat la raison 
de son voyage, @/ s’etait embarqué pour P?Amerique; et de la 
il etait allé a la Haie sur un vaisseau Hollandais.’? Now, if we 
are to depend upon this account of Voltaire, Lord Peterborough’s 
visit to Pennsylvania must have taken place about 1687, or ia 
the fifth year of the colony; and yet in Mr. Spence’s Anecdotes 
he speaks of accompanying Penn, whose second visit was not 
made until 1699; and his admiration of the permanency of the 
jaws, would seem to refer to a much later period. It was said 
of this eminent person, that he was acquainted with more kings 
and postillions than any other individual in Europe; and Swift, 
in his verses beginning— 


* «© Anecdotes, observations, and characters of books and men, collected from 
the conversations of Mr. Pope, and other eminent persons of hts time, by the 
Rev. Joseph Spence.” London, 1820, 
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**Mordanto fills the trump of fame,” 
says that he was— 


** Ne’er to be matched in modern reading, 
But by his namesake Charles of Sweden,” 


but, if his report on the judiciary be correctly given by Mr. 
Spence, he will be entitled to the additional distinction of being 
the first of a series of British travellers who have made discove- 
ries respecting our institutions and habits, of which we never 
dreamed. 

The courts of common law were organized, as nearly as cir- 
cumstances would permit, upon the plan of those in England; 
but the establishment of a distinct tribunal for the administration 
of equity, was long a bone of contention between the successive 
governors and assemblies. The latter appeared to have enter- 
tained some vague idea of danger from the supposed arbitrary 
authority of a chancellor; and while they made various efforts to 
combine the powers of a court of equity with the functions of 
the ordinary tribunals, they resisted stoutly for many years the 
attempt of the former to establish a separate jurisdiction. At 
length, in 1720, Sir William Keith, the most popular of the pro- 
prietary governors, succeeded in obtaining a resolution of the 
assembly, authorising him to open and hold a court of chancery, 
which he was not slow in carrying into execution. He consti- 
tuted himself the chancellor ; took to his assistance certain mem- 
bers of the council, whom he appointed masters in chancery ; 
and promulgated his decrees with the gravity and deliberation, 
if not with the learning, becoming to so exalted a functionary. 
The court existed in name at least for fifteen years, when the as- 
seinbly of the time, relapsing into their ancient anxiety on this 
portentous subject, came to the resolution, ‘‘that the court of 
chancery, as at present established, is contrary to the charter of 
privileges granted to the freemen of the province.”? No further 
proceedings took place in this tribunal, although some efforts 
seem to have been made to obtain a sanction for its continuance. 
We have before us the manuscript opinions of the attorney-general 
and solicitor-general of England, (Sir John Willis and Sir Dud- 
ley Ryder,) in answer to a series of questions propounded to 
them on the part of the proprietaries, which, we believe, have 
never been published. The attorney-general, after stating that 
“the power of determining cases in equity was originally vested 
in the king of England, and that the chancellor only acts by 
virtue of a delegated power from him; being appointcd at first 
as his assistant, when causes in equity began to be so very nu- 
merous, that the king could not despateh them himself,’ and 
that the resolution requesting Governor Keith to open a court of 
chancery, was a sufficient authority for the establishment of that 
tribunal, gave it as his opinion, that “ it will not be contrary to 
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the charter of privileges, or unlawful to continue to hold the 
same, until the whole legislature have passed an act to the con- 
trary.”’ Sir Dudley Ryder was more explicit and positive in re- 
spect to the power of the crown, holding, ‘that a court of equity 
is a necessary part of the English constitution, that relates to the 
administration of justice; and that the chancellor appointed by 
the king, or the keeper of the great seal, are, by virtue of their 
office, entitled to exercise that jurisdiction ;”’ and that ‘King 
Charles I]. might by law grant power to William Penn and his 
deputies, to erect a court of equity in Pennsylvania, without the 
eonsent of the legislature thereof :’’? And he coincided in opinion 
with the attorney-general, that the continuance of the court would 
be lawful, whatever might be the resolutions of the assembly. 
The current of public opinion was, however, too strong for the 
executive, although supported by such eminent authorities. Since 
the year 1730, equity has been administered through the tribu- 
nals of the common law ; very imperfectly, indeed, as to the mode 
of application, but upon the same principles as are recognised in 
the English chancery ; and, perhaps, when the equity forms of 
proceeding shall be author ized by the legislature, it may be found 
that the ancient assemblies of the province were not very greatly 
mistaken, in supposing, with the jurists of the continent of Eu- 
rope, that a single tribunal was competent to answer all the pur- 
poses of justice. 

We have occupied so much space with these suggestions, as te 
leave ourselves room for only two or three general remarks sug- 
gested by the perusal of Mr. Gordon’s History. In the first 
place, whatever may be the intrinsic excellence of those doctrines 
of peace and non-resistance inculcated by the Society under whose 
auspices Pennsylvania was colonized, it is obvious, that their prac- 
tical value and their suitableness for the present constitution of 
human nature, have derived no great support from the history of 
the province. Undoubtedly the first step of William Penn, the 
memorable interview with the Indians under the elm, afforded a 
striking proof, that the pomp and circumstance of war were 
not necessary in negotiating treaties of cession with the Indi- 
ans; and the long period of harmonious and beneficial inter- 
course that sueceeded, argues strongly in favour of the policy, 
as well as the positive justice, of pacific and gentle relations 
with that unfortunate race. But, unhappily for the system of 
non-resistance, it had to deal also with civilized communities ; 
and the province was not many years old, before it was disco- 
vered that foreign cupidity and ambition were not to be restrain- 
ed by texts of Scripture, however illustrated and enforced by the 
learned and pious tracts of the Founder. The dependent condi- 
tion of the colony, which necessarily involved it in all the wars 
of the mother country, must of course be taken into considera- 
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tion, and great allowances should be made for the embarrassments 
which their position in this respect created for the provincial le- 
gislature. Very soon after the organization of the government, 
it became evident that some means of resistance to foreign en- 
croachments were necessary, and a distinction was taken, obvious 
enough in itself, but which the Friends had repudiated in their 
previous writings, between wars of conquest and invasion, and 
those passive hostilities which consisted in the mere protection 
or defence of the soil against foreign aggression ; just, it was said, 
as a member of the Society might bolt and bar his door against a 
robber and felon, without violating any rule of Scripture or doc- 
trine. 
We have already alluded to the speech made by Penn to 
the assembly in 1700, recommending a grant of money to as- 
sist in completing the fortifications of New-York, and to his in- 
— method of avoiding the demand made by the assembly 
or a written copy of it. It may be gathered from parts of his 
correspondence and other writings, that he thought some of the 
Friends pushed this and other matters of conscience a little too 
far. Ina letter, dated in England in 1695, of which Proud has 
given us an account,* he blames the assembly for refusing to 
send money to New-York, for what he calls ‘* @ common de- 
JSence.”” The charter of Charles II. gave him express power, by 
himself or his captains, ‘‘ to levy, muster, and train all sorts of 
men, and to make war and pursue their enemies, and, by God’s 
assistance, to vanquish and take them; and being taken to put 
them to death by the law of war, or to save them at their 
pleasure, and to do all and every thing which unto the office of 
a captain-general of an army belongeth,”’ &c. ; and his enemies 
did not fail to remark, that he bore upon his coat of arms the 
three cannon balls, which were appropriately assumed by the 
admiral his father, but formed rather a singular contrast with 
his own motto of ‘* Mercy and Justice.”’ His friend and secre- 
tary, Logan, seems to have entertained similar sentiments with 
respect to the legality and expediency of using means of de- 
fence against a public enemy. He addressed a communication to 
the Society in support of this doctrine, which was read at one of 
their meetings, and became the subject of considerable discussion. 
We do not know that it has ever been made public, though it is 
often alluded to in the correspondence of those days. The situation 
of the province, indeed, justified some modification of the religi- 
ous tenets of the Friends i in this respect, or required that they 
should give place to statesmen who had no conscientious scruples 
upon the point. Pirates hovered on the coast, and the French 
and Spanish privateers, encouraged by the condition of the pro- 


* Vol is p. 357. 
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vinee, ventured up the Delaware bay, and alarmed even the 
citizens of Philadelphia for their safety. Voluntary associations 
were formed of persons willing to bear arms; batteries were 
erected by voluntary contribution; and the assembly were com- 
pelled, by the remonstrances of the crown, the proprietaries, 
and the people, to join in measures for the public defence. In 
1745 they were even under the necessity of granting money to 
assist in maintaining the troops raised for the invasion of the 
French provinces. It is true, that, by the terms of the grant, 
the subsidy was to be expended in the purchase of “ bread, beef, 
pork; flour, wheat or other grain,”? but Dr. Franklin assures 
us, that the words “ other grain,’’ were intended to authorize 
the application of part of the money to the purchase of gun- 
powder, and that Governor Thomas actually expended a part of 
it for this black grain, and was never accused of misapplying 
the fund. Finally, in 1756, the privy council of England, 
having been appealed to on the subject of a general militia law, 
declared their sentiments that— 


“ The legislature of Pennsylvania, as of every other country, was bound, by 
the original compact of government, to support such government and its sub- 
jects; that the measures intended by the assembly for that purpose were im- 
proper, inadequate, and ineffectual; and that there was no cause to hope for 
other measures, whilst the majority of the assembly consisted of persons whose 
avowed principles were against military services; who, though not a sixth part 
of the inhabitants of the province, were, contrary to the principles, the policy, 
and the practice of the mother country, admitted to hold offices of trust and 
profit, and to sit in the assembly without their allegiance being secured by the 
sanction of an oath.” 


Thus assailed by remonstrances from their constituents, and 
by censure from abroad, the Friends who continued in the as- 
sembly were placed in a trying situation. 


** The Quakers had been greatly exercised by their labours in the assembly. 
In declining to exert themselves to procure an election, they were willing to 
think they had done all that was necessary to avoid a situation incompatible with 
their principles, and they suffered themselves to be returned, especially by the 
Germans, who sought in their religous scruples a protection against taxes and 
military labours. But, whatever their consciences might dictate, they saw that 
men and money were absolutely necessary to resist the enemy, and were, for a 
season, content to vote for money bills, unequivocally intended to maintain the 
war, because the special object was not expressly designated, and to enact a 
militia law, permitting, but not compelling, the people to bear arms, though 
it was avowedly designed to render the military force of the country more 
effectual. But these things were not done without some wincing. The Quakers 
protested against the payment of war taxes, and some Friends, members of the 
house, entered their dissent on its journals against the money bills, and finally 
resigned their seats; some declined a re-election, while others still flattered 
themselves to reconcile their consciences with the measures of the assembly. 
But, when the opinions of the ministry, on the conduct of the Quakers, were 
communicated to the house, a portion of these deemed it prudent to retire; 
and writs were issued for filling the places of Mahlon Kirkbride, William Hoge, 
Peter Dicks, and Nathaniel Pennock.”* 


Another thing which strikes us in the provincial history, is the 
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perpetual bickering between the proprietaries, or their governor, 
and the assemblies. Shakspeare says, that ‘‘the course of true 
love never did run smooth,’’ and the remark might be made, with 
equal justice, of the history of republics. It is especially true of 
Pennsylvania. Disputes began, as we have already intimated, 
in the cradle. The first source of dissension was the proprietary 
estate and income. Penn expected a considerable revenue from 
his lands, but was soon and sadly disappointed. His quitrents 
were payable in very small sums, were with difficulty collected, 
and reluctantly paid. Silver and gold being scarce, and bank 
notes not even existing in imagination, the purchase money of 
the lands was slowly obtained. He and his successors reserv- 
ed valuable tracts, under the name of manors, but they afforded 
no relief to their necessities. On the other hand, the assembly 
was disposed to exaggerate the landed income of the proprie- 
taries, and, professing to believe that they derived a sufficient 
support from this source, they were backward in granting sup- 
plies, from the public treasury, for the maintenance of the ex- 
ecutive office. When it became necessary to impose taxes upon 
land, they conceived that they had a right to include the whole 
of the proprietary estate in the assessment; and this was the source 
of a dispute, which lasted through the whole of the provincial 
government. The proprietaries resisted stoutly this encroach- 
ment, as they termed it, upon their vested rights, the assembly 
as stoutly maintained their ground, and long were the speeches, 
and tedious the pamphlets, that were written upon the subject. 
A sort of compromise finally took place, not long before the revo- 
lution, in whieh the assembly carried their point, at the expense 
of some trifling concessions. Another subject of dissension arose 
from the peculiar situation of the proprietary government. On 
the return of William Penn to England, he appointed a lieute- 
nant governor, by whom the executive power was administered, 

subject to his revision, and afterwards to that of the crown ; ahd 
the instructions given by his successors to their deputy, forbade 
him expressly to give assent to certain species of laws, until their 
approbation was obtained. The assembly complained, and not 
without reason, that they were placed in a worse situation by 
this system, than if they were subjected, like most of the other 
colonies, to the immediate government of the crown, since they 
found three successive obstacles, to the passage of just and neces- 
sary laws: Ist, the negative of the governor; or, if he should ap- 
prove, 2d, the dissent of the proprietaries; or, if that were re- 
moved, 3d, the veto of the king in council. The controversies 
flowing from these, and other sources, rose to a great height. 

We may judge of the tone and sentiments prevalent at one pe- 
riod, by the following passage from the ‘‘ Historical Review,”’ in 
which Dr. Franklin contrasts the government of the time with 
svhat it once was :— 
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‘*A father and his family, the latter, united by interest and affection, the for- 
mer, to be revered for the wisdom of his institutions, and the indulgent use of 
his authority, was the form it was first presented in. Those who were e only ambi- 
tious of repose, found it here; and as none returned with an evil report of the 
land, numbers followed, all partook of the leaven they found; the community 
still wore the same equal face ; nobody aspired ; nobedy was oppressed ; ; industry 
was sure of profit, knowledge of esteem, and virtue of veneration. 

‘An assuming landlord, strongly disposed to convert free tenants into abject 

vassals, and to reap what he did not sow, countenanced and abetted by a tew 
desperate and designing dependants on the one side ; and on the other, all who 
have sense enough to know their rights, and spirit enough to defend them, com- 
bined as one man against the said landlord, and his encroachments in the form 
it has since assumed.”* 

We are induced to quote another passage from the same work, 
from its appositeness to the present cra. Every one must be 
struck with the applicability of the remarks to some of the ex- 
functionaries of the United States :— 

** There is no man long or much conversant in this overgrown city, (London, ) 
who hath not often found himself in company with the shades of departed gover- 
nors, doomed to wander out the residue of their lives, full of the agonizing re- 
membrance of their past eminence, and the severe sensation of present neglect. 
Sir William Keith on his return, was added to this unfortunate list ; concerning 
whom the least that can be said, is that either none but men of fortune, should 
be appointed to serve in such dignified offices; or otherwise for the honour of 
government itself, such as are recalled without any notorious imputation on their 
conduct, should be preserved from that wretchedness and contempt which they 
have been but too frequently permitted to fall into, for want even of a proper 
subsistence.” 

These provincial governors, indeed, do not appear to have been 
always selected for their moral or intellectual fitness. Mr. Gor- 
don tells us, that Gookin, was appointed by the proprietary be- 
cause, being a bachelor, it was supposed he would make a cheap 
governor, He was allowed only two hundred pounds a year with- 
out any fees or perquisites. In 1705, a representation was made 
by the assembly, to the proprietary, touching the abuses in the 
government, which is rather singularly worded, for a state paper. 
“We further entre at,’” says this worthy body , **that effectual 
eare be taken for the suppressing of vice, which to our great 
trouble, we have to acquaint thee, is more rife and common 
among us, since the arrival of thy deputy and son, &e.....and 
the roast is chiefly ruled, by such as are none of the most exem- 
plary for virtuous conversation,’’ &e. It is remarkable that Penn 
appointed no member of his sect to the office of lieutenant goy- 
ernor, aware, perhaps, of the difficulty he would experience in 
carrying on some of the operations of government; and his heirs, 
none of whom were Quakers, followed the precedent setthem. Some 
of the deputies were military men; and most of them by their habits 
and disposition, the very antipodes of the honest and simple assem- 
blymen. Little pains were taken to conciliate, on either side, and 


* Historical Review of the Province, &c. Introduction, p. xxxiy, 
¢ Historical Review, p. 63. 
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sharp messages, and angry answers, diversified the columns of the 
provincial journals. With all this bickering, however, the pro- 
vince waxed strong in numbers and resources. As it has been some- 
where else remarked, the agitation was only on the surface of the 
waves, while the great current of prosperity went rolling on 
with irresistible force. Population and commerce increased ia 
an extraordinary ratio. Every year witnessed the substitution 
of agriculture and civilized life, for the gloom of the primitive 
forests. The number of vessels of trade, which departed from 
Philadelphia in 1723, was eighty-five, while in 1749, to 1752, 
they exceeded four hundred per annum. The imports from Eng- 
land, increased from £15,992 sterling, in 1723, to £191,833 in 
1749, and the exports of wheat, and other grain, from £62,473, 
to £187,457. The population was found to have nearly doubled 
itself in ¢wenty years, and, perhaps, to no community was ever 
before vouchsafed so ample an allotment of the blessings of do- 
mestic and social life. It was in view of this condition of the 
province, that Edmund Burke described it as, “a commonwealth 
which in the space of about seventy years, from the beginning 
of a few hundreds of refugees, and indigent men, has grown to 
be a numerous and flourishing people ; a people, who from a per- 
fect wilderness, have brought their territory to a great state of 
cultivation, and filled it with wealthy and populous towns; and 
who in the midst of a fierce and lawless race of men, have preserv- 
ed themselves with unarmed hands and passive principles, by 
the rules of moderation and justice, vetter than any other people 
has done by policy and arms.”’ 

Perfect freedom of religious faith and practice, produced, as 
might be expected, a great variety of creeds, and some extrava- 
gancies, both of faith and life, which, however, for want of the 
aliment of persecution, were mostly shortlived. The principal 
denominations of Christians increased and multiplied with great 
rapidity, and built numerous places of worship, and supported 
their ministers without the help of tithes, or any assistance from 
the goverument. We find in Mr. Gordon’s history a curious ac- 
count of one of the sects which sprung up in the state, with 
which extract we shall close this article :— 

* The dunkards, tunkers, or dumplers, are another species of German baptists, 
now almost extinct. Their religion was more mystical, and their practice more 
ascetic and fanatic, than of anv other sect in the province. The word “ tunker,” 
from which their other names are derived, means a baptizer by immersion. With 
the Quakers and Menonists, they refuse to swear, or bear arms. They trace their 
origin to the baptism of John, and admit no other confession of faith than the 
New-Testament. They adopt the eucharist, which they administer at night, in 
imitation of our Saviour, washing, at the same time, one another's feet, agreea- 
bly to his example and command. They convene on the first day of the week 
for public worship ; but those at Ephrata kept the Jewish sabbath. They wore 
their beards long, and dressed in plain and course garments, of an ancient (4 
shion.” 7 : . 
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‘‘ The property of the society consisted of about two hundred and fifty acres 
of land. Its labours and profits were in common. Marriage and sexual inter- 
course were forbidden to the members of the community ; but such as were dis- 
posed to enter into matrimony were permitted to withdraw ; taking with them 
their proportion of the common stock. The sexes dwelt apart. They hved on 
vegetables solely, and slept on wooden benches, with blocks of wood for pillows, 
and attended worship four times in the twenty-four hours. This life macerated their 
bodies, and rendered their complexions pale and bloodless. Their dress consisted 
of a shirt, trowsers, and waistcoat, with a long white gown and cowl, of wool in 
winter, and linen in summer. The dress of the women differed from that of the 
men in petticoats only: with the cowls of their gowns they covered their faces, 
when going into public. When walking, they all used a solemn steady pace, 
keeping straight forward, with their eyes fixed to the ground, not turning to give 
an answer when asked a question. On their occasional visits to their friends at 
Germantown, forty or fifty thus strangeiy accoutred, with sandals on their feet, 
were seen following each other in Indian file. On the death of Beissel, his au- 
thority devolved on one Millar, who, wanting the vigorous mind and influence 
of his "ea was unable to preserve the society from rapid decay. 

** All-engrossing as religious fanaticism usually is, and attractive as it some- 
times proves, by its singularities, nature and reason proved too strong for it in 
Pennsylvania; and the tunker sect has been almost extingushed in the unequal 
conflict. Ephrata still exists, but the peculiarities of its inhabitants are no more: 
they marry and are given in marriage ; eat, drink, and dress, like their neigh- 
bours; but are still remarkable for the simplicity of their manners, and fervour 
of their devotion. Their religious principles are not precisely known: they de- 
nied the doctrine of original sin, and the eternity of punishment; and believed 
that the day of judgment would be a day of light and instruction, when the 
whole human race would be restored to happiness: conteniion with arms, or at 
law, they considered as inconsistent with Christianity. They bad no set form of 
worship, but sang, at their devotions, hymns composed by the brethren, and 
were distinguished by skill in vocal music. A mystical union in love with God and 
Christ, they deemed the great object of their lite, and the reward of their labours 
and sufferings, to attain which, self-denial, and withdrawal from the world, were 
essential. Baptism they adopted, not as an initiation to Christian fellowship, but 
as a rite, like that of purification in the Mosaic law, to be repeated as often as 
the believer was defiled by the world. Their sensual affections, driven from their 
natural channel, were poured forth on this mystical union with the Redeemer. 
By the unmarried of both sexes, he was considered as an object of more than 
spiritual love: he was the bride of the one, and the bridegroom of the other: in 
their songs and hymns, as in those of the Moravians, he was sometimes address- 
ed in the strong, and frequently not most delicate, language of passion. ‘ Some 
of their writers of spiritual songs possessed well-regulated minds, and a portion 
of poetic spirit. The mysticism of these, created an imaginary world, instead of 
that which they had abandoned, where they permitted their affections to roam 
unchecked. The figure or image dearest to passion, was enthroned in their 
hearts: that was their God, their Lord, their Redeemer. But the effusions of 
others were a jargon of inconsistent connexions; turtle-doves and lambs in con- 
jugal union ; cultivated fields, on which were sown pearls, and wine, and music; 
burning hearts united in keeping silence, and singing at the same time songs of 
joy.’ The whole number of tunkers in Pennsylvania, in 1770, was estimated at 
four hundred and nineteen families, consisting of two thousand and ninety-five 
persons. They had four meeting-houses in different parts of the province.” 
P. 573, &e. 
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Art. VIII.—FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


1.—Female Biography; or, Memoirs of IMlustrious and Ce- 
lebrated Women, of all Ages and Countries. By Mary 
Hays. Philadelphia, from the London edition. 

2.—Histoire de Christine, Reine de Suede, par J. P. Carrrau- 
CaLLeviLue. ‘I'wo vols. 8vo. Paris. The History of Chris- 
tine, Queen of Sweden, by J. P. Carruau-CatieviLie: 
Paris. 


Tue biography of the female sex has been treated from the 
earliest period of modern civilization, almost as amply as the 
other. Dictionaries have been devoted specially to the comme- 
moration of the virtues and demerits of the ladies; they occupy 
much space in all the great biographical compilations; and the 
separate lives, sketches, notices, and eulogies, of which they are 
the subjects, may be pronounced innumerable. They cannot 
complain of neglect, on the part of either poets or prose writers, 
philosophers, or legendaries. They almost crowd the martyro- 
logies—much to the dishonour of mankind, in one respect— 
and modern piety has canonized a multitude, shining like ga- 
laxies among the saints. The ancients, though liberal in exalting 
and spreading them in the invisible or mythological world, in- 
vested them with less importance in real life, or yielded them 
less attention when they treated of human characters and affairs, 
than the Christian generations have done. As they are indebted 
to Christianity for superior usage and estimation in domestic and 
social relations, they owe it also far greater prominence and dif- 
fusion in public annals, and the ability which they have freely 
employed, of commemorating their own deeds and merits. 

The attempts of female writers, by which the end of the last 
century was marked, to assert the mental equality of the sexes, 
if not the superiority of the softer, were far from being new or 
original. Mary Wollstonecraft was scarcely more than a pla- 
giary, with all her pretensions:—the example and the doctrine 
which she followed had been provided centuries before, in a more 
elegant form and erudite strain; and by women who, from their 
consciousness of intellectual power, and the depth of their re- 
condite studies, were entitled, in a higher degree, to dispute the 
palm, or contend against the prejudice of inferiority. We shall 
proceed to cite a few instances, which may not be known to the 
major part of even our female readers, and which, as we have 
touched this topic, may be an acceptable offering, therefore, to 
laudable curiosity and pride. So early as the year 1675, the Abbé 
Gallois stated, in the Paris Journal des Savants, that one virtu- 
oso of his acquaintance, had colleeted four hundred severa/ 
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works which the republic of letters owed to learned females ; and 
Ménage’s Historia Mulierum Philosopharum, dedicated to 
Madame Dacier—whom he styled Faminarum,quot sunt, quot 


fuere, doctissima—allorded another body of cogent examples 


for the argument in behalf of the female mind. Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, Modesto Pozzo, a Venetian lady and 
ripe scholar, gave to the world an able treatise on the merits of 
women, de Merita delle Donne, in which she asserted the equa- 
lity of the sex. Another, of the same city, Marinelli, more cele- 
brated, published, in 1601, a book, with the title Nobility and Ex- 
cellence of Women, with the defects and faults of Men; La No- 
bilta eV Excellenza delle Donne, con difetti et mancamenti de 
gli Huomini. Her object was to demonstrate the superiority of 
her own sex, in every intellectual and moral respect ; which the 
erudite damsel of Cologne, Anna Maria Schurman, (1641,) repre- 
hended as an exorbitant pretension, though she printed herself a 
Latin dissertation on the side of equality—Dissertatio de Inge- 
nii muliebris ad doctrinam et meliores literas aptitudine. 
Marinelli’s theory became, however, popular with most of the 
Blues of her age and the succeeding century. One of her 
French disciples issued at Paris, in 1644, an octavo, called ‘* The 
Generous or Courageous Woman, manifesting that her sex is 
more noble, deeply political, learned, virtuous, and economical, 
than the male.’’ Another, La demoiselle Jaquette Guillaume, 
produced, in 1665, a larger work ofa similar purport—Les Dames 
Illustres, ot, par bonnes et fortes raisons, il se prouve que le sexe 
feminin surpasse en toute sorte de genres le sexe masculin. The 
spinster de Gournay, Montaigne’s adopted daughter, whom the 
amusing philosopher signalizes, on account of her zeal for the 
rights and wrongs of women, restricted herself in her ingenious 
Discourse, to the question of the equality of the sexes. 

Italy contained a number of females, who, after gaining distinction 
as authors or professors, in the sciences and ancient languages, ex- 
erted their attainments and faculties to fortify the unqualified claim 
of the Venetian literary amazon. They ransacked pagan history 
for the cases of female ascendency and prowess, in government, in 
arms, in arts, in morals, in the practical virtues, and the useful 
qualities; and explained with the most industrious subtilty and 
zeal how it happened, through the operations of brute force and 
blind chance, that the more spiritual and ethereal of the genders 
had fallen under the dominion and in the wake of the other. 
They threw back caustic contempt on the Greek and Roman 
satirists, who made the female nature and career in general, re- 
sponsible for prodigies of folly and dissoluteness, which were im- 
mediately created or occasioned by the extreme degeneracy and 
monstrous turpitude of the usurpers, self-ycleped lords of the 
creation. Old Eubulus, Euripides, and Juvenal, were understood in 
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the original, and scorned; just as, in later times, the ladies of 
France revenged themselves on Boileau, and those of England 
might have retorted, by accounting for the spleen of Pope. We 
do not concur with Warburton in his remark, ‘‘that the men 
bear a general satire most heroically ; the women, with the ut- 
most impatience ;”” and we deem the reason assigned still more 
questionable and derogatory than the allegation itself—* the 
women fear that such representations may hurt the sex in the opi- 
nion of the men; whereas the men are not at all apprehensive 
that their follies or vices would prejudice them in the opinion of 
the women.”’ But the sentiment of Warburton recurred to our 
memory with some force, as we looked into the pages wherein 
the Italian female champions have expressed the indignation and 
resentment due to the classic libellers, and when we thought of the 
feeling and language, with which they would have treated such 
compositions as the Epistles of Pope, from which, according to 
Warburton, the great moral is, that the two rarest things in all 
nature, are a disinterested man and a reasonable woman. 

It seems to us that the ladies of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
the first quarter or half of the eighteenth centuries, had more plau- 
sible and immediate reasons for their jealousy of intellectual repu- 
tation, than exist for those of the present times. Science and erudi- 
tion were less general among the men, particularly in the two first 
periods; and eminence in classical and abstruse knowledge was 
more common and brilliant with the other sex, than it is in our age, 
notwithstanding the frequent introduction of Latin studies into the 
prevailing system of female education. Female acquirements and 
authorship are now generally confined to the vernacular languages; 
to works of fiction, elementary treatises, and compositions for the 
improvementof ordinary life,social and domestic. But,in England, 
for example,,during the reigns of Elizabeth and James, it was the 


fashion to give a learned education to women. We are told by 


the annalists, and know from the biographical records, that the 
study of the higher sciences and ancient tongues, was the occu- 
pation of the most ‘‘ gorgeous dames” and beauteous damsels of 
the court. The subjoined extract from an interesting book en- 
titled ‘* Lady Jane Grey and her Times,”’ will show the state of 
the case at a still earlier period. 


**In an elegy, written after the death of Lady Jane Grey by Sir Thomas Cha- 
loner, she is commended not only for her beauty, but also for that which was a 
greater charm, her intelligent and interesting style of conversation, He speaks 
too of her stupendous skill in languages, being well versed in eight, consisting 
of the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic, French, and Italian, besides that 
of her native land, in which she was well grounded. 

‘* He further observes that she had a natural wit, and that much improved by 
art and study. She played well on instrumental music. She wrote an excellent 
hand; and she was as excellent at her needle. 

‘* Notwithstanding all these endowments, Chaloner affirms, that she was of a 
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mild, humble, and modest spirit, and never showed an elated mind until she 
manifested it at her death, 

‘* To boarding-school misses of the present day it may seem strange, that young 
ladies in those times should have troubled themselves with so many tongues, but 
the fact is not the less certain ; as we are told by Udal, in his dedication to Queen 
Katherine Parr, of the translation of Erasmus’s Paraphrase on the four Gospels; 
that a ‘great number of noble women at that time in England were given to the 
study of human sciences and of strange tongues.’ In short, he says, that ‘it is no un- 
common thyng to see young virgins so nouzled and trained in the study of letters, 
that they willyngly set ali other vain pastymes at nought for learnynge’s sake. It 
was no news at all to see queens and ladies of most high estate and progenie, in- 
stede of courtely daliaunce to embrace virtuous exercises, readyng and writyng, 
and with most earneste studie both erlye and late, to apply themselves to the ac- 
quiryng of knowledge as well as all other liberal arts and disciplines, as also most 
specially of God, and his most holy writ. And in this behalf, like as to your 
highnesse, as well for composyng and settyng forth many godly psalms and di- 
verse other contemplative meditations, as also for causing these paraphrases to 
be translated into our vulgare language. England can never be able to render 
thanks sufficient.’ Not only did languages form a great part of female educa- 
tion, but philosophy also ; such as it was at that day, bursting from the trammels 
of the schools and of superstitious ignorance.” 

On the continent, the fashion was as positive and broad as in 
England, and dignified by a proportional number of shining ex- 
amples. We shall cull a few of these for edification and entertain- 
ment, without observing a strict chronological order or any rule 
of gradation. We may begin with the Du/chess of Retz, who died 
at Paris in 1603, and of whom, and the Italian Savante Cathe- 
rine Cibo, Rapin said— 

“On les voyoit sur un tome 
Ou de saint Jean Chrysostome 
Ou bien de saint Augustin, 
Passant et soir et matin, 
Dessus la sainte Ecriture, 
En priere ou en lecture. 
Puis extraire de Platon, 
De Plutarque et de Caton, 
De Tulle et des deux Séneques 
Les fleurs Latines et Grecques. 
Mélant d’un soin curieux 
Le plaisant au sérieux. 
De-la leur esprit agile 
S’égayoit dans le Virgile, 
Dont la pure netteté 
Ne sent que Ja chasteté.” 

We cannot furnish a suitable translation of the rhymes, but 
may quote in English the statements of the biographers that the 
Dutchess, though so deeply and variously erudite, gave birth to 
ten children ; lost nothing of her exquisite beauty; managed the 
highest diplomatic concerns; gained victories in the field at the 
head of her husband’s vassals; built castles and churches; found- 
ed monasteries, and enjoyed perfect health of mind and body 
until her sixtieth year. The lady Cornara Piscopia, of Venice, 
(A. D. 1646,) a doctor of the University of Padua, earned her 
vap, (bonnet,) and her splendid public admission, by prodigious 
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acquirements, as the rival of the first Greek, Latin, and Hebrew 
philologers, and a theologian of the transcendental class. She 
knew seven languages ; was thoroughly versed in mathematics 
and music; trod the paths and practised the austerities of a 
saintly virgin, and died at the age of thirty-eight, the admiration 
of her contemporaries. 

Madame Dacier’s \earning, career, and renown, are much bet- 
ter known, and certainly for ever memorable. Her editions and 
translations of the most difficult Greek and Latin authors, her eri- 
tical dissertations and copious notes, her Latin epistles, and Greek 
scholia, retain no small share of authority, and are monuments of 
extraordinary scholarship and diligence. Her notes and many of 
her readings were adopted by Pope and Colman, in the transla- 
tions of Homer and Terence, and the English translators of Aris- 
tophanes have levied abundant contribution on her version and 
elucidations of the Greek dramatist. Born in 1651, she commenc- 
ed her classical studies at the age of ten, and from her eighteenth 
year, pursued them without the aid of a master. Some idea of 
her resolution and perseverance as an author, may be formed 
from the following passage of one of the biographical sketches. 

“The reputation which madame Dacier had acquired by the comedies of Plau- 
tus and Aristophanes, inclined her to turn her attention to those of Terence, a 
design which one circumstance only seemed to oppose. A man of erudition and 
of piety had, by the version he had given of three of these comedies, carried 
away all suffrages. Amidst the prepossession of the public for this performance, 
to persuade them it could be excelled would be a task of some difficulty. Ma- 
dame Dacier, however, who understood better than most persons ail the perfec- 
tion of which certain works are capable, and who, in the most finished was ena- 
bled to detect errors which escaped minds less penetrating and acute, resolved 
to essay her powers in private on an author so worthy of her labours. For this 
purpose she rose every morning at four o’clock, and pursued her task with so 
much application and diligence, that, in four months, she completed a translation 
of the four first comedies of Terence. But, after a time, having reperused them, 
she perceived them to be so little conformable to the genius of the author, that, 
in a fit of vexation, she threw them into the flames. Disappointed, but not dis- 
couraged, she still persevered in her design, with which she occupied herself for 
three months, during which interval she studied her author without ceasing, 
transfusing into her own mind his genius and spirit: having thus surrendered her- 
self to her purpose with new ardour, she made a second translation so superior 
to the first, that those among her friends who had been most prejudiced in favour 
of tke ancient version, agreed, with one accord, that it was not comparable to 
that which was now presented to them. Their encomiums were justified by the 
approbation with which this performance was received by the public.” 

This lady married a great scholar, a man of similar tastes and 
pursuits, with whom she lived in full harmony and affection du- 
ring the for/y years of their union. It is difficult to conceive a 
more exalted and delightful association, than one wherein the 
friendship and the congeniality were of the heart and the mind 
together, refined and enriched in the highest degree by the same 
culture. For many years they pursued their literary labours 


separately, or rather, executed distinct tasks, with kindred suc- 
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cess and reputation, but at length they united their talents, first in 
a translation of the Moral Reflections of Marcus Antoninus with 
a biographical preface, and then of Plutarch’s Lives, with an 
ample and profound commentary. On one occasion, she quitted 
her studies to settle, at a distance for her husband, the affairs of 
his father’s estate, and the letters which she addressed to him du- 
ring this absence contain the most exact details of business, the 
tenderest sentiments of conjugal affection, and remarks equally 
erudite and acute on the books which she perused in the inter- 
vals of leisure. When Louis XIV. nominated the husband his 
librarian, the monarch associated Madame Dacier with him in the 
office, annexing a right of survivorship in her favour. This com- 
pliment to a woman was quite unexampled. Her complete trans- 
lation of the Iliad, on which she was engaged for fifteen or six- 
teen years, and her explanatory notes, gave rise to a controversy 
respecting the merits of Homer, that served to display in a man- 
ner equally signal her comprehensive learning, and her spirit, 
taste, and skill, when opposed to the ablest literary disputants of 
France. The contest between her and La Motte divided the 
republic of letters, and the distinguished negotiator, who termin- 
ated it by mediation, solemnized the reestablishment of peace 
by a grand festival. Madame Dacier died in the sixty-ninth year 
of her age, of a stroke of palsy, without having suffered any dis- 
order or decline of her mental faculties. She bore three children, 
two of whom preceded her to the tomb. Her husband proved 
inconsolable for her loss, and soon sunk under the misery of the 
separation. Several of her contemporaries belonging to the social 
circle which she frequented, have testified that ‘‘ her virtue, her 
firmness, her benevolence, and her equanimity procured her still 
more honour and esteem than her literary pursuits and triumphs. ”’ 

The famous Madeleine de Scudery, whose high-wrought no- 
vels enraptured all France, and indeed Europe, for more than a 
generation, deserved the title t//ustre savante, which she bears 
in the French biographical works. She was born in 1607, of 
noble parents, and educated with all the advantages of classical 
and scientific instruction which an accomplished mother and 
learned uncle could supply. Her brother had already acquired 
renown as an author before she took up the pen, and her first 
compositions passed under his name. But the secret soon tran- 
spired ; all Paris admired her volumes of Female Harangues, her 
Cyrus, and her novel of Clélie :—the Hétel de Rambouillet, the 
focus of genius, wit, and knowledge,—the sovereign tribunal, by 
which all claims to those merits were determined,—pronounced 
that she was peerless for invention, style, dialogue, purity and ele- 
vation of sentiment, nobleness and variety of characters, in short 
for “the useful, the agreeable and the elegant combined.””* The 


* In Meiner’s History of the Female Sex, vol. ii. there is a satisfactory account 
of the origin, composition, and influences of the Hétel de Rambouillet. 
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vogue of her historical romances was not less than that of the 
Waverley novels has been in our times; they supplanted in like 
manner fictions of a licentious cast and vulgar alloy. Her chief 
object was to teach the loftiest style of heroic virtue and magni- 
ficent sentimentality, and to furnish adventures and scenes which 
might refine the taste and purify the heart, while they amused 
the fancy. Richardson took her for his model, and has experi- 
enced the same fate, which, possibly, even Sir Walter Scott may 
undergo, before as many years shall have elapsed as make up the 
respective intervals between their popularity and comparative ob- 
livion. We may indeed tremble for the Waverley novels, when 
we consider the repute and currency which Richardson’s Sir 
Charles Grandison and Clarissa Harlowe enjoyed, and attend to 
what is related of the original rage for de Scudery’s Célinte, 
Mathilde, and la Promenade de Versailles, tales which * pos- 
sess all the beauty, without the length, of the great romances.’’ 
In 1671, her discourse on Glory carried the prize of eloquence 
proposed by the French Academy. The Academy of the Rico- 
vrati, at Padua, elected her into their body, and every other acade- 
my of Europe, into which women were admissible, became am- 
bitious of enrolling her among their members. Mighty monarchs, 
queens, and cardinal-ministers bestowed medals and pensions 
upon her, with formal acknowledgments for the pleasure and 
pride which her writings. had afforded to them and the world. 
Her own mansion at Paris eclipsed even the Hotel de Ramboui!- 
/et, in the rank and lustre of the votaries, and the authority of 
its decrees. It was designated and reverenced as the court of 
the muses. Mademoiselle de Scudery reached the advanced age of 
ninety-four, and published more than eighty volumes. Two 
churches contended for the honour of possessing her remains : 
which were regarded as those of a saint, her habitual and severe 
piety having been nearly commensurate with her intellectual ex- 
cellence. Among the anecdotes of this lady’s life, there is one 
which we shall proceed to quote, that may be taken as a caution 
by joint play and novel-wrights in general. 

**On a journey which Mademoiselle de Scudery made with her brother, at a 
great distance from Paris, their conversation one evening, at an inn, turned upon 
a romance which they were then jointly composing, to the hero of which they 
had given the title of Prince Mazare. ‘ What shall we do with Prince Mazare ” 
said Mademoiselle Scudery to her brother: ‘is it not better that he should fall 
with poison, rather than by the poniard?” ‘It is not time-yet,’ replied her com- 
panion, ‘for that business ; when it is necessary, we can dispatch him as we please; 
but at present we have not quite done with him.’ Two merchants in the next 
room, overhearing this conversation, concluded they had formed a conspiracy 
for the murder ot some prince, whose real name they disguised under that of 
Mazare. Full of this important discovery, they imparted their suspicions to the 
host and hostess, when it was unanimously determined to inform the police off- 
cer of what had happened. The officer, happy to show his diligence and acti- 


vity, put the travellers immediately under an arrest, and had them conducted, 
with a strong escort, to Paris. It was not without difficulty and expense that 
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they procured their liberation, and permission for the future to hold an unlimited 
right and power over all the princes and personages in the legends of fiction.” 


We cannot leave the name of Scudery without copying some 
paragraphs of the original text of the best biographical tribute to 
her memory. ‘They express with peculiar raciness, the estima- 
tion in which the author and her productions were held. 


**Tous ses ouvrages, dont la plupart on tété traduits presque en toutes les 
langues polies de Pfurope, et meme en quelques-unes de celles de POrient, 
ont répandu dans tout Univers le nom de celle qui les avoit faits, malgré les 
précautions de sa modestie. Ses Lettres, et une infinité ce vers ingénieux, qui 
lui échappoient 4 tout moment pour le Roi, pour toute la maison royale, ou pour 
répondre aux louanges que ses illustres amis lui donnoient, ont produit le 
meme effet. Les étrangers qu’une louable curiosité attiroit a Paris, n’y trou- 
voient rien d’ aussi rare ni d’ aussi merveilleux que notre héroine. Ona vu des 
Souverains ne recommanéer autres chose aux Princes leurs cnfans qui venoient 
en France, que de ne point retourner aupres d’eux sans avoir vu mademoiselle 
de Seudery. M. le Prince de Paderborn, Evéque de Munster, la régala de sa 
médaille et de ses ouvrages. La Reine Christine de Suede Phonora de ses ca- 
resses, de son portrait, d’une pension, souvent de son amitié. Si les etrangers 
marquaient tant de vénération pour mademoiselle de Scudery, la France, 
charmée de posséder un si précieux trésor, lui en témoignoit encore d’avantage. 
Tout ce qu’il y avoit dans le royaume de grand, et de distingué par la naissance, 
par le rang, par les emplois, par la vertu, faissoit volontiers les avances pour 
étre connu de cette rare personne, et feue Madame lui fit ’honneur de lui dire un 
jour; **C’est moi qui suis Pamant dans notre commerce ; car c’est moi qui vous 
cherche avec mystere.” Comme le goat et le mérite de mademoiselle de Scude- 
ry n’ont jamais baissé, sa réputation et son crédit se sont toujours soutenus. Elle 
a toujours écrit avec le meme feu, la meme justesse. Elle a conservé jusqu’ a la 
fin de sa vie toute la force, la solidité, l’agrément, la vivacité de son esprit, et 
lorsque ses infirmités lui ont fait prendre le parti de ne plus recevoir qu’un pe- 
tit nombre d’amis eprouvés, son nom, ses vers et ses lettres ont fait encore tout 
Veffet qu’ils avoient coutume de produire lorsqu’on jouissoit sans obstacle de 
sa présence et de saconversation. Dans les derniers temps l’esprit saisoit presque 
ses fonctions sans le secours des organes, et sembloit ne se plus servir du corps 
que par cérémonie, ou par habitude. Le corps usé par les travaux de l’esprit, 
et courbé sous le poids des ans, s’affoiblissoit de jour en jour. L’esprit toujours 
serin, toujours lumineux, s’élevoit au-dessus des foiblesses de la nature, et s’en- 
richissoit des pertes que faisvit le corps. Elle mourut l’ornement de son sexe, 
V’admiration du nétre, et la merveille du siecle de Louis le Grand.” 


The renowned Christina, Queen of Sweden, was a contem- 
porary of the literary wonder just described, and among her en- 
thusiastic admirers. We must allot a few pages to the Swedish 
Queen,—herself a prodigy in various respects ; in abilities, eru- 
dition, eccentricities, and enterprises,—the most extraordinary 
woman of an age abounding in anomalous and adventurous per- 
sonages. Her history is but imperfectly treated in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries. We shall use a work before’us, which is 
ample enough, and on the whele well executed ;—we refer to 
Catteau-Calleville’s authentic “ Vie de Christine, Reine de 
Suede,” in two volumes. The principal events of her career, 
and traits of her character, being included necessarily in the pub- 
lic annals of Europe for the seventeenth century, are doubtless 
known to the majority of our readers. Our notice, therefore, 
will embrace only particulars and comments material or subsidi- 
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ary to our main purpose. Christina was the daughter of the 
great Gustavus Adolphus, and born to the throne of Sweden, in 
the year 1626. Her person was injured in her infaney by the 
carelessness of her nurses. Gustavus perished in the field of Lut- 
zen when she was but six years old, and the infant daughter was 
immediately proclaimed, and received, as their liege monarch, 
the homage of the generals and states. Chancellor Oxenstiern 
virtually governed the kingdom, and directed her education upon 
the broadest scale. She soon displayed powers of intelligence, 
memory, and imagination, and a spirit of industry and ambition, 
adequate to any studies and purposes. At the age of eight she 
was proficient in Latin, French, and German, and generally ac- 
quainted with history. Her subsequent application to Greek, 
Italian, Spanish, philosophy, and mathematics, was still more 
ardent and successful. She seemed to have a distaste for the so- 
ciety and common occupations and pleasures of her own sex ; her 
delight consisted in athletic exercises and the pursuits of scholar- 
ship and politics. Oxenstiern, consummate and supreme in what 
he taught, gave her daily lessons in the art of reigning and on 
the condition of Europe. He found her an eager and apt pupil. 
Her favourite authors were Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus 
in the original tongues. Her progress in knowledge, her quick 
discernment as to men and things, and her wary dissimulation 
were alike precocious. At the age of sixteen, she took part in 
the deliberations and negotiations of the council of state ; and 
was consulted on all important political and administrative ques- 
tions. At eighteen, the period of her regal majority, she receiv- 
ed the reins of government, on a silver throne; lofty, resolute, 
perspicacious, subtle, almost mature for all her official functions 
and interests. Several of the sovereign princes of Europe, who 
were single, aspired, though fruitlessly, to her hand. She at 
once repelled the idea of marriage with a sort of disdain, as in- 
compatible with the ascendency which she sought over human 
affairs. Suitors were denied,—but the savants and literati of eve- 
ry country were fondly and ostentatiously welcomed to Stock- 
holm. The French men of letters particularly, did homage to 
her, as they courted afterwards Catherine II. and Frederick the 
Great, from admiration of royal seience and genius, personal va- 
nity, or the expectation of munificent reward. Christina could 
commune with Grotius, Descartes, Gassendi, Pascal, Madame 
Dacier, and meet them nearly on equal terms in conversation 
and correspondence. She gave only five hours of the twenty- 
four to sleep, was indifferent to dress, ate very little, drank 
water alone, would follow study or the chase ten consecutive 
hours, and braved all vicissitudes and severities of weather. 
‘¢Masculine in her habits,’”’ says one of her biographers, ‘‘no 
less than in her endowments, she affected on all occasions a 
contempt for her sex; she seems not to haye been aware that 
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the tenderness, the sensibility, and the gentleness of woman, 
combined with the reason and fortitude of man, afford the per- 
fection of human character.”’ 

The noble and vast library which she formed with the aid of 
accomplished bibliographers whom she employed to travel for 
the purpose of collecting the rarest and most valuable books, be- 
came an object of interest for all the learned of Europe. She 
founded and endowed six colleges, added new chairsin the Uni- 
versities of Upsal, Abo and Dorpat, and often presided in per- 
son at the public disputations of the Swedish university. In the 
number of her projects for advancing knowledge and enforcing 
reason we find that of a theological academy or seminary, where- 
in the different Christian denominations should be united. Her 
reading extended to the fathers of the church, of whom she 
especially recommended Saint Cyprian, Saint Jerome, and 
Saint Gregory Nazianzen. She inculcated the maxim of univer- 
sal toleration, without being able to carry it into effect against 
the bigotry or policy of the Swedish ecclesiastics, who had much 
political influence, holding a command over both the consciences 
and understandings of their congregations. The Fine Arts shared 
her patronage, and one of her attempts in relation to them, gave 
rise to a ludicrous incident. Among the authors at her court 
were Meibom and Naudé, of whom the former had written on 
the music of the ancients, and the other on their dancing. She 
was prevailed upon to induce them to attempt to sing and dance, 
after the Greek and Roman fashion. Both acquitted themselves 
so ill in this undertaking, that they excited universal laughter, 
and then, stung to the quick, fell to blows in the blindness of 
their anger—a pleasant exhibition for an assemblage of virtuosi 
near the throne of the most learned and zealous of all the female 
dilettanti that ever wielded a sceptre. 

After having reigned for ten years, with extensive power and 
manifold glory, she came to the resolution of abdicating her au- 
thority and devoting herself, independently, to letters and philo- 
sophy in a more favoured region than Sweden. The sceptre was 
resigned with as much pomp and alacrity as it was assumed. 
We have now this absolute and towering queen self-divested, at 
the age of twenty-eight, of the highest of human dignities, and 
quitting with apparent joy the scene of her hereditary sway, and 
her court, like that of Leo X. or Francis V., for a simple residence 
at Rome in the midst of libraries, antiquities, and professors and 
monuments of art. Sedes hxc solio potior became her device ; 
personal grandeur her reliance. Her plan was conceived some 
years before it was executed, and the first impulses to it are well 
described in the subjoined passage of Catteau-Calleville. 


“Le gout des lettres et de l’étude était devenu une passion chez Christine ; 
elle ne connaissait point de plus grand plaisir que de s’entretenir avec des hom- 
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mes instruits, de s’occuper des chefs-d’uvres du génie, de connaitre les monu- 
mens des peuples les plus fameux, et de recueillirles maximes des sages de tous 
les pays. Une mémoire surprenante lui fournissait des citations heureuses et in- 
attendues dans tous les genres. Elle lisait tous les jours quelques de Ta- 
cite, qu’elle comparait a un jeu d’échecs, et qu’elle était en état de traduire en 
frangais a livre ouvert. Parmi les écrivains de la Gréce, Platon était un de ceux 
qu’elle estimait le plus et qu’elle lisait le plus souvent. Son imagination, exaltée 
par les lectures qu’elle faisait habituellement, par les méditations auxquelles elle 
se livrait, et par un désir ardent de se distinguer d’une maniére nouvelle, la déta- 
chait, pour ainsi dire, de la terre, lui faisait oublier le diadéme, et la transportait 
dans des sphéres ou elle ne voyait que le calme, la raison, la vérité, et le bonheur, 
la gloire qui en resultent. Mais, revenue de ces illusions fiatteuses, elle retrouvait 
le poids des affaires, les distractions inévitables de la cour, et les séductions de la 
fortune, du pouvoir et des grandeurs. II naissait de cette disposition morale des 
combats pénibles, des résolutions qui se croisaient, et une inquiétude d’esprit, 
qui augmenta dans la suite, et qui produisit des effets remarquables,” 


Christina carried away with her an ample income, a sufficient 
retinue, and the demeanour and pretensions of a queen. Her 
whole subsequent career, exemplified the impressions which were 
then universally entertaiiued of the sacred and indefeasible nature 
of royalty once held. The deference, privileges, and license, 
which she continued to enjoy, she owed to prestiges, doctrines, 
and habits, that have lost much of their force every where in 
Christendom. She retained relations with crowned heads and 
with cabinets, and a degree of consideration and personal power, 
independently of her intrinsic qualities and her wealth, merely 
as a quondam queen, which form a curious subject of reflection, 
in contrast with the quiet insignificance of the ex-monarchs of the 
present century, arising out of the very different sense now en- 
tertained of the origin and nature of the regal title and station. 
When about to quit the territory of Sweden, Christina refused 
the proffered hand of her successor, Charles Gustavus, and assum- 
ed the male attire, which she exchanged again for female apparel, 
at Antwerp. Wherever she appeared, she was treated as a queen; 
the courts accredited her ministers and agents. Royal palaces 
were opened to her, and pageants and entertainments of every 
description prepared for her gratification. At Brussels she ab- 
jured the religion of Sweden, in which she had been educated, 
and espoused the Catholic, to the ineffable scandal of the north- 
ern Protestants. The sensation which this event produced, can 
be conceived only by persons who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of the fierce and acrimonious polemical spirit that distin- 
guished the era of her feigned conversion. We use the epithet 
feigned, because it is plain, as her biographer confesses, that her 
motive for the change was the greater ease and cordiality which 
she would experience, as a proselyte, in her residence among Ca- 
tholics. All religions were probably alike to her; no sentiment 
of piety is discoverable in her conduct or language: it was per- 
ceived that she used in the churches, a copy of Virgil, with 
splendid binding and gold clasps, instead of a prayer-book : 
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when complimented upon the probability of her being placed 
among the saints, by the side of St. Bridget of Sweden, she 
answered that she would prefer to be put among the sages. 

Her whole progress from the north to Rome, resembled a 
splendid procession. The inhabitants of the countries through 
which she passed, assembled in immense crowds to gaze at her, 
and generally waylaid her with triumphal arches. At the dis- 
tance of nine miles from the ‘‘eternal city,’’ she found two car- 
dinal legates @ /alere, accompanied by a grand cavalcade, await- 
ing her arrival. Her first entry into Rome was made at eight 
o’clock in the evening, the streets being illuminated with num- 
berless fambeaux, and filled with the anxious people. She was 
immediately conducted to an apartment in the Vatican, richly 
decorated, and seated by the Holy Father on a ‘royal gilt 
stool.’”? At her second entry, by day, through the Porta del 
Popolo, she rode a white steed, astride, and attired like an Ama- 
zon. The whole city was abroad, moving in the most brilliant 
array ; the spectacle could be compared with the descriptions of 
the ancient triumphs and ovations of the victorious generals and 
emperors; the gala ended with the ceremony of her confirma- 
tion at St. Peter’s. The palace Farnése, to which she soon re- 
moved, obtained a reputation like that of the halls of the Me- 
dici at Florence. Her biographer stiles it ‘‘un sanctuaire des 
sciences, des lettres et des arts.’’ Philosophers, poets, painters, 
architects, and musicians, rendered it attractive by discussions to 
which the hostess contributed, with an affluence of just ideas, and 
a constaney of zeal, that imparted double interest and efficacy 
to her munificent and enlarged patronage. She excited, sur- 
prised, and fed the science and taste of Rome, and afforded amuse- 
ment to the social circles, by the anecdotes to which her freedom 
of speech and action daily gave birth. The Pope, observing that 
she talked to the cardinals during the celebration of the mass, 
and sometimes laughed aloud, sent her a rosary to remind her of 
her prayers. His Holiness was obliged to exile Cardinal Colon- 
na from Rome, for making love to her, so passionately and openly, 
as to engage the attention and provoke the waggery of the Pan- 
taloons. As aspecimen of her repartees, we may mention, that 
having exclaimed before Bernini’s statue of truth, **how beauti- 
ful!’ one of the cardinals whom the Pope had deputed to attend 
her, remarked, ‘*God be praised, that your Majesty admires 
truth, which persons of your rank so rarely love.’’ ‘So it is,’ 
she replied, “and the reason for it—that all truths are not of 
marble.” 

In 1656, Christina paid her first visit to France, where the 
king, Louis XIV., direeted that the same honours should be of- 
fered to her, as were usually paid to himself. Sixteen thousand 
of the Parisian militia, in the most costly uniforms, and ten thou- 
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sand cavalry, splendidly caparisoned, were sent forward to Con- 
flans, as an escort for the royal guest. It was stated, that at least 
two hundred thousand persons went forth from Paris to meet 
her, when her approach was announced. As she entered, on 
horseback, the municipal authorities delivered an address, and 
the keys of the city, to her, on their knees. All the streets, the 
windows, and the roofs, were crowded. Accustomed to unbound- 
ed homage from her childhood, she manifested no surprise, nor any 
particular complacency, at the sumptuous gallantry and univer- 
sal commotion of the French capital. The parliament, the public 
bodies, the learned faculties, and the ambassadors, waited upon 
her in form. The strain of eulogy in which she was addressed, 
in reference to her intellectual powers and acquirements, by the 
French Academy, the first literary institute of the world, would 
settle the point of supremacy between the sexes, if such testi- 
mony could be admitted as sinccre. A marriage between her 
and Louis XIV. was projected, and allusion made to it, in the 
address of the Sorbonne, thus—‘‘Suecia te fecit Christinam ; 
Roma Christianam ; faciat te Gallia Christianissimam.’’ The 
queen-dowager, and the ladies of the French court, were at first 
confounded by the strange costume, free carriage, unrestrained 
discourse, bold tone and gestures of this formidable virago. She 
dealt out her learning, sarcasms, and opinions, without reserve 
as to place or persons. The fashion of kissing cheeks prevailed 
among the French ladies: annoyed by it, she .exclaimed— 
‘“‘quelle fureur ont donc ces dames de m’embrasser? Est-ce 
parceque je ressemble a un homme’’—a truly coarse and charac- 
teristic remark. This resemblance was a study and a source of 
pride.— 
** Thalestris triumphs in a manly mien, 

Loud is her accent, and her phrase obscene ; 

If thunder’s awful, how much more our dread 

When Jove deputes a lady in his stead? 

A lady? pardon my mistaken pen: 

A shameless woman is the worst of men.” 

Nevertheless, Christina contrived to ingratiate herself in the 
end with the court-ladies, and more than sustained the blasts of 
fame’s trumpet in regard to her talents and stores of knowledge. 
She spoke French, Italian, and Latin, to the admiration of the 
linguists. The date of her second visit to Paris, is the year 1657, 
an epoch in her life, made most remarkable by the exeeution of 
the ators Monaldeschi, her grand master of the horse. This 


Italian betrayed her secrets, whether amatory or political has 
not been ascertained. At the palace of Fontainbleau, where she 
was lodged, she caused him to be stabbed to death, in a gallery 
adjoining the room to which she retired while poniards were 
thrust into his throat. The circumstances of this execution indi- 
cate the boldest and sternest spirit. Such an act in the palace 
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of a sovereign, committed by one who was in fact but a private 
person, would have been deemed an unpardonable outrage, if 
loose notions of public law, and an infatuation concerning monar- 
chial birth and rank had not prevailed. It was blamed as a usur- 
pation of authority, by some jurists, and defended as a right, by 
others: the French court uttered no complaint. No fit of doubt, 

or synteresis, is known to have distressed her afterwards. We 
need not follow her in her visits to Sweden, nor dwell on her 
intrigues to retrieve the throne which she had abdicated, or to 
obtain that of Poland. Her philosophy grew weary in the enjoy- 
ment of mere civil glory, wealth, and science. She sighed at last 
for an opportunity to distinguish herself at the head of armies; 
and we incline to the opinion that she would have proved, in 
that situation, equal, if not superior, to any one of her sex conspi- 
cuous in the military annals of the world. In soliciting the op- 
portunity she wrete truly ;—‘‘Si Pon se donne la peine d’exami- 
ner tout le cours de ma vie, mon humeur, et mon tempérament, 
on pourra, ce me semble, me faire la grace de compter mon sexe 
pour rien.” 

On her final return to Rome in 1668, fifty carriages with six 
horses each, and the Pope’s guards, were despatched to meet her, 
as a mark of homage. Clement IX., whose pontificate was called 
the golden age of ‘Rome, admired and enjoyed her preeminent 
endowments ; and the liberality with which she testified her grati- 
tude may be understood by one example of the presents which 
she made to his sister—a diamond cross valued at twenty-four 
thousand Spanish crowns. She was not so fortunate with his sue- 
cessor Innocent XI., whose temper and principles were more 
austere. They fell into serious feuds. His officers seized a fu- 
gitive from justice within her palace; she compelled her guards 
to rescue him. Innocent attempted to negotiate ; she defied him, 
and to show how little she feared his power, went to the church 
of the Jesuits with a large band of retainers well armed. The 
Pope submitted, exclaiming with a shrug—E Donna! she is a 
woman! a remark which she felt more keenly than the-original 
cause of quarrel. Her life was prolonged in Rome until the 
year 1689, when she died of erysipelas, at the age of sixty-three, 
and was buried with a pomp unsurpassed in any obsequies that 
had been performed there. On the disappointment of her politi- 
cal hopes, she became more and more intent upon the enlarge- 
ment of her stock of knowledge, the encouragement of learning 
and the arts, and the accumulation of books, pictures, medals, 
manuscripts, and antiquities, of which her collections ultimately 
exceeded, in variety and value, those of any other individual what- 
ever. She wrote a multitude of letters in French, Swedish, Latin, 
German, and Italian, to authors and lovers of science. Besides 
works of a philosophical texture, she left behind her, in her own 
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hand-writing, memoirs of the first years of her life, comprising a 
prayer in which she confesses serious faults of character and a 
very improvident contempt of the appearances and delicacies pro- 
per for her sex. That tie or yoke—marriage—which she deprecat- 
ed with real or counterfeit contempt, would, probably, have fixed 
her reason and affections, and preserved her from many extrava- 
gances and some crimes, without preventing the development 
and recognition of her intellectual superiority. There is a strik- 
ing affinity in several points between her attainments, moral and 
physical peculiarities and habits, and personal conduct, and those 
of Queen Elizabeth of England,as the latter are traced in Lingard’s 
admirable History. Both, whether as sovereigns or scholars, 
are almost irresistible instances for the advocates of female capa- 
city. Calleville justly observes at the conclusion of his book, 
** em se retracant le souvenir de la vie entiere de Christine, on 
trouve que cette princesse réunissait les qualités les plus frappantes, 
les plus extraordinaires; qu’elle ne peut étre compareé a aucun 
autre personnage célébre, et qu’elle se présente dans l’histoire 
comme un phénoméne qui fixera l’attention de tous les si¢cles.”” 

The earlier female annals of England yield quite a harvest of 
scholars and authors, of which we have not room to apply a 
large or even the most interesting part. Let us take a few 
samples at random. Lady Bacon, governess to Edward VI. of 
England, and mother of Anthony and Francis Bacon, illustrious 
sons, at an early age translated and published twenty-four Itali- 
an sermons on the doctrines of predestination and election. She 
translated also, from the Latin, with fidelity and elegance, Bishop 
Jewel’s Apology for the Church of England, and sent to him, 
along with a copy of it, an able epistle in Greek. Anne Bay- 
nard died in the twenty-fifth of her age, (1697,) extensively and 
critically conversant with the ancient languages, astronomy, ma- 
thematics, metaphysics, and natural science. Elizabeth Bland, 
(1681,) ranked with the first Hebrew scholars. Catharine Cock- 
burn, born 1679, an adeptin Latin, logic, and metaphysics, com- 
posed and published at the age of twenty-two a defence of Locke’s 
Essay on the Human Understanding, by which Locke himself 
was greatly edified. In her sixty-eighth year, she wrote ‘‘ Remarks 
upon the Principles and Reasonings of Dr. Rutherforth’s Essay 
on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue; in Vindication of the 
contrary Principles and Reasonings enforced in the Writings of 
the late Dr. Samuel Clarke.”? The acuteness, depth, and vivacity 
which she displayed on a subject so abstruse greatly excited the 
curiosity of the public; and Warburton declares, in the preface 
which he furnished to this work, that “ it contains all the clearness 
of expression, the strength of reason, the precision of logic, and 
attachment to truth, which render books of this nature really use- 
ful to the common cause of virtue and religion.”” Lady Eliza- 
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beth Russel, (born in 1529,) was celebrated for her classical know- 
ledge, by the first judges of the age: she lived to write epitaphs 
in the Greek and Latin on two husbands, a son, a daughter, a 
brother, sister, and the dearest of her friends. The three sisters, 
Ladies Anne, Margaret, and Jane Seymour composed four 
hundred Latin distichs on the death of the Queen of Navarre, 
Margaret de Valois, which were translated at Paris in 1551, into 
Greek, French, and Italian. Elizabeth Jane Weston ranked 
with Sir Thomas More, and the best Latin poets of the sixteenth 
century ; and won the lofty encomiums of Scaliger for her Latin 
poem in praise of typography, and her epistles in the same lan- 
guage on various subjects. Margaret Roper, eldest daughter 
of Sir Thomas More, was ‘‘ excellently well skilled in the Greek 
and the Latin tongues,’’ and her Latin style was uncommonly 
pure and elegant. She translated the ecclesiastical history of 
Eusebius from the Greek into Latin, and left behind a multi- 
tude of Latin epistles, addressed to her father and Erasmus ; ora- 
tions, poems, &c. She excelled in several branches of science and 
in music. Mary Hays, in the commencement of her sketch of 
this lady, makes the following just remarks :— 


**In favour of the liberal cultivation of the minds of women, it may be observed, 
that at no period of English history does there appear to have been greater atten- 
tion paid to the culture of the female mind, than during the age of Elizabeth ; 
and at no time has there existed a greater number of amiable and respectable 
women. Even the domestic affections and appropriate virtues of the sex, mo- 
desty, prudence, and conjugal fidelity, far from being superseded by study and 
the liberal sciences, are, on the contrary, both strengthened and embellished. 
The habits of reflection and retirement which grow out of the exercise of the 
understanding, are equally favourable to virtue and to the cultivation of the heart. 
While the mind, by seeking resources in itself, acquires a character of dignity 
and independence, a sentiment of grandeur and generosity is communicated to 
its affections and sympathies. Dissipation and frivolous pursuits, by enfeebling 
the understanding, have a tendency to harden and to narrow the heart. If the 
concentrated passions of stronger minds, and these examples among women are 
rare, have sometimes been productive of fatal effects, an impressive and affecting 
lesson, as in the sublimer devastations of nature, may be derived from their fail- 
ures. But the being restless in the pursuit of novelty, irritable, dependent, un- 
stable, and vain, who lives only to be amused, becomes necessarily selfish and 
worthless.” 


Dorothy Lady Packington, born about the middle of the 
reign of James I., has the credit of having written the celebrated 
Whole Duty of Man. Uer title was disputed, on the grounds 
that the book was full of quotations from the Hebrew writers, 
and that both the arguments and the diction were such as only 
the profoundest scholars would use. But sufficient evidence of 
her qualifications was adduced, and appeared, indeed, in other, 
unquestionable productions of her pen. Bishop Fell, her friend, 
who edited the work as hers, describes her as ‘* wise, humble, 
temperate, chaste, patient, charitable, and devout.”” Margaret 
Cavendish, Dutchess of Neweastle, born towards the end of 
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the same reign, received a learned education, and devoted the 
greater part of her life to authorship. We must be permitted to 
transcribe some passages of her biography, which is remarkable 
throughout :— 


**She kept a number of young ladies in her house, whom she occasionally 
employed as her amanuenses: some of them slept near her own chamber, that 
they might be ready to rise in the night, at the sound of her bell, and commit 
to paper any ideas that occurred to her. She produced no less than thirteen 
folios, ten of which are in print. In speaking of herself, she says, ‘ That it plea- 
sed God to command his servant Nature to endow her with a poetic and philoso- 
eres genius even from her birth, for she did write some book even in that kind 

efore she was twelve years of age.’ By this account it appears, that she began 
to write philosophical treatises previous to having read any; her speculations of 
course must have had the merit of originality, since she was nearly forty years of 
age, she informs us, before she perused any philosophical authors, ‘in order to 
learn the terms of art.’ One of her maxims was curious, and may in some mea- 
sure account for her numerous productions: she seldom revised the copies of 
her works, ‘lest it should disturb her following conceptions.’ Her writings, 
though now sunk into neglect, procured, during her own times, the most extra- 
vagant encomiums and lavish compliments from learned bodies, and men of emi- 
nent erudition. Some specimens of this adulation have been given by Mr. Gran- 
ger, from a folio volume, now scarce, of Letters and Poems, printed in 1678, 
consisting of one hundred and eighty-two pages, filled with the most extravagant 
and hyperbolical _——— on the duke and dutchess of Newcastle, particularly 
on the dutchess, from the universities of Leyden, Cambridge, Oxford, &c. A 
still greater number of extracts, from the same book, are given by George Ste- 
vens, the learned editor of Shakspeare, affording a curious specimen of academic 
flattery, of which the following epitaph, designed for her grace, by the students 
of Trinity college (1668, ) is in proof: 
*To Margaret the first : 

Princess of philosophers : 

Who hath dispelled errors ; 

Appeased the difference of opinions ; 

And restored peace 

To Learning’s commonwealth.’ 


** Whatever might have been the foundation of this lady’s pretensions to phi- 
losophy, or however extravagant many of her compositions, it is certain that she 
added to acuteness of mind, considerable powers of imagination and invention. 
She is said, by Mr. Jacob, to have possessed a great deal of wit, and a more than 
ordinary propensity to dramatic poetry. The author of the Connoisseur, in his 
vision of Parnassus, speaks handsomely of the dutchess, whom he represents as 
being assisted in dismounting from Pegasus, on whom she had firmly kept her 
seat, while he galloped with her out of sight, by Shakspeare and Milton. He 
even hints that the latter borrowed many of the finest thoughts in his L’Allegro 
and Ii Penseroso, from this lady’s Dialogue betwetn Mirth and Melancholy. 

** A humorous anecdote is related of the dutchess : Dr. Wilkins, a man of genius 
and imagination, author of * An Essay towards a real Character, and Philosophical 
Language, projected the art of flying, when the nature of air was but little un- 
derstood. He attempted in one of his projects, to show the possibility of a voy- 
age tothe moon. ‘But, doctor,’ said the dutchess of Newcustle, ‘where am I 
to find a baiting-place in my way up to that planet” ‘Madam,’ replied he, ‘of 
all people in the world, I should the least have expected this question fom your 
grace, who, having built so many castles in the air, may lodge every night at one 
of your own.’ 

*« The dutchess composed plays, poems, orations, and philosophical discourses. 
Of dramatical writers, a species of composition for which she had a peculiar pre 
dilection, she is said to have been the most voluminous. ‘The fertility of inven- 
tion which is displayed in her plots and dialogues, atones in some degree for 
their yarious defects.” 
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The pallidness, or rather obscuration, of the sun of her glory, 
reminds us of the similar fate of a more modern British literary 
heroine, whose name and works were familiar and dear to our 
immediate American progenitors. Catherine Macauley Gra- 
ham, was born about the year 1733, and self-educated, by means 
of her father’s well-provided library, to which she had free ac- 
cess in the country, during his long absences. She pored over 
Greek and Roman annals, until ‘history became her darling 
passion, and liberty the idol of her fancy.’? Her voluminous and 
republican History of England, produced in the seasons of fierce 
struggles between Whigs and Tories, and of civil war between 
the colonies and mother country, excited a general sensation, the 
more lively by reason of the sex of the author. She was lam- 
pooned, eulogized, criticised, followed, as much as any political 
and literary leader of the times. She visited Paris at the begin- 
ning of our revolution, and there met, in the midst of the exalted 
society that courted her acquaintance, our Doctor Franklin, 
whom her principles and studies caused her to appreciate accord- 
ing to his true, lofty elevation. We find the following relation 
of her subsequent visit to the United States :— 

**Having been personally acquainted with the greater number of the celebra- 
ted Americans who had visited England, and in the habit of corresponding with 
those who had distinguished themselves on the other side of the Atlantic, Mrs. 
Macaulay was very desirous of making a visit to the transatlantic republic ; a de- 
sign which she executed in 1785. She visited nine of the thirteen United 
States, by whom she was received with kindness and hospitality. She terminated 
her journey to the south by paying her respects to general Washington, at his 
seat at Mount Vernon in Virginia. Under the roof of this illustrious man she re- 
mained three weeks; and continued to correspond with him during the remain- 
der of her life. 

“it seemed to have been her intention, after her return to England, to have 
composed a history of the American contest; for which purpose she had been 
furnished by general Washington with many materials. It is to be regretted that, 
thus qualified, she was, by the infirm state of her health for some years prior to 
her death, prevented from the execution of her plan. She resided during the 
greater part of the remainder of her life at Binfield in Berkshire, where, after a 
tedious illness, attended by much suffering, which she supported with exemplary 
patience and fortitude, she expired, June 22,1791. She was interred in the 
chancel of Binfield church, under an elegant marble monument executed by Mr. 
Bacon.” 

This republican lady wrote much, besides her History, which 
is now neglected. In conversation, she delighted her auditors 
by the vivacity and acuteness of her remarks, and the variety of 
her knowledge. The bitterness of party-spirit occasioned her 
first antagonists to represent her person as deformed, her face as 
ugly, her manners as democratically coarse and mean. An ex- 
cellent lady, who became her intimate friend, has, perhaps, in 
resenting the caricature, used a flattering pencil in the annexed 
portrait :— 


_ “Judge of my surprise, when I saw a woman elegant in her manners, delicate 
in her person, and with features, if not perfectly beautiful, so fascinating in their 
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expression, as deservedly to rank her face among the higher order of human 
countenances. Her height was above the middle size, inclining to tall; her 
shape slender and elegant ; the contour of her face, neek, and shoulders, grace- 
ful. The form of her face was oval, her complexion delicate, and her skin fine ; 
her hair was of a mild brown, long, and profuse; her nose between the Roman 
and the Grecian ; her mouth small, her chin round, as was the lower part of her 
face, which made it appear to more pottery in front than in profile. Her eyes 
were beautiful as imagination can conceive, full of penetration and fire, but their 
fire softened by the mildest beams of benevolence ; their colour was a fine dark 
hazel, and their expression the indication of a superior soul. Infirm health, too 
often the attendant on an active and highly cultivated understanding, gave to her 
countenance an extreme deficacy, which was peculiarly interesting. To this 
delicacy of constitution was added a most amiable sensibility of temper, which 
rendered her feelingly alive to whatever concerned those with whom she was 
connected either by nature or by friendship.” 

Of the English savanées, of recent memory, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, (alias Miss,) is the chief in celebrity and desert. Her 
name is not included in the volumes of Mary Hays, but we have 
in our hands the goodly octavo, entitled, ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life 
of Mrs. Carter,”’ by the Rev. Montagu Pennington, her nephew; 
and we do not regret the time which the perusal of it cost, She 
was the daughter of an erudite clergyman, who at first almost de- 
spaired of her advancement in learning, so slow and difficult was 
her progress in the dead languages. On that account, he repeat- 
edly entreated her to give up all thoughts of being a scholar—an 
exhortation which, happily, her thirst for knowledge and her re- 
solute spirit of industry prompted her to disregard. She began 
with the Latin and Greek, proceeded to the Hebrew, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and German languages, and emerged, before 
her majority, a wonderful scholar. Afterwards, she taught her- 
self the Arabic. She was never idle; she rose to study at the 
earliest hour, and protracted her vigils to the latest. Being much 
inclined to sleep, says Mr. Pennington, she was accustomed to 
use various means to keep herself awake, to the great injury of 
her health. ‘*She owned, that besides taking snuff, she used to 
bind a wet towel round her head, put a wet cloth to the pit of 
the stomach, and chew green tea and coflee.’’ The fame of her 
acquirements and propensities soon spread, even to the eonti- 
nent. She contracted intimacies with Hayley, Johnson, and Cave, 
and published her first fugitive poems, and translations from the 
Italian and French. Her habits were less perseveringly labori- 
ous, after she had “passed the craggy paths of study, and come 
to the flowery plains of honour and reputation.”” She used to 
say, that varying her occupations prevented her from ever being 
tired with them; and, accordingly, she hardly ever read or 
worked for more than half an hour at a time, and ‘‘then she 
would visit, for a few minutes, any of her relations who were 
staying in her house, or would go into her garden.”” Her main 
literary achievement, is her well-known translation from the 
Greek, of all the works of Epictetus, which are now extant, with 
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a copious introduction on the philosophy of the Stoics, and eru- 
dite notes. She executed it, at intervals, between the years 1749 
and 1756. It seemed to vindicate Dr. Johnson’s assertion, that 
she was the best Greek scholar he had ever known. A truly 
critical, exact, terse version of so difficult an author, was enough 
to bring a woman into the view of the world, as a phenomenon. 
It was published by subscription, and the first edition yielded 
her a thousand pounds sterling. ‘It sold so well,” observes 
her nephew, ‘‘that some years after, Dr. Secker, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, brought a bookseller’s catalogue to her, 
saying, “here, Madam Carter, see how ill I am used by the 
world—here are my Sermons selling at half price, while your 
Epictetus truly is not to be had under eighteen shillings, only 
three shillings less than the original subscription.”” The friend- 
ships to which it led, procured for her annuities of several hun- 
dred pounds, which, added to the gains of her pen, placed her 
in easy circumstances for life. She passed much of her time in 
London, in the circles of Archbishop Secker and Mrs. Montagu; 
made a tour on the continent, and died in 1806, at the advanced 
age of eighty-nine, in full possession of her mental faculties. To 
her, indeed, might Chapelle have addressed the humorous lines— 
** Il ne faut pas qu’on s’étonne 

Si souvent elle raisonue 

De la sublime vertu 

Dont Platon fut revétu ; 

Car, a bien compter son age, 

Elle peut avoir vécu 

Avec ce grand personnage.” 

This lady, though she did not marry, took early the matronly 
title, —from what particular motive we cannot determine. Her 
reverend nephew informs us that she had offers, and some of 
them even advantageous; and that she never declined proposals 
without asking her father’s permission. She hesitated in favour 
of one gentleman, for whom she felt a penchant, but discarded 
him on “discovering that he had published some verses, which, 
though not absolutely indecent, seemed to evince a light and li- 
centious turn of mind. When her friends rallied her on the 
subject, she uniformly answered—‘‘ nobody knows what may 
happen; I never said I would not marry.”’ Her philosophy could 
scarcely withstand the denomination of old maid. Hayley dedi- 
eated his witty and learned Essay to ‘¢ Mrs. Carter, in her triple 
capacity of Poet, Philosopher, and Old Maid.’’—He sent her, 
moreover, anonymously, a copy of the work elegantly bound ; 
but, to use a homely phrase, he received no thanks for his 
pains. ‘*She was neither pleased nor flattered with the compli- 
ment.’? When she was upwards of forty years of age, a York- 
shire squire conceived a wish for her hand, and addressed a let- 
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ter to her father, desiring to be informed ‘ with all possible 
speed,’’ whether she had made any resolutions against matrimo- 
ny, and if not, whether she was disengaged. She thought the 
questions too pointed and categorical. We are inclined to believe 
that there was some flirtation between her and Archbishop 
Secker. His Grace banters her, in one of his billets, about ‘‘a 
certain great event that had been long depending,” in allusion to 
that report which her friend Miss Talbot—also a little stricken 
in years—called “a malicious insinuation.’? Her biographer 
handles the topic quite gravely, more than once—witness the 
annexed extract from his book. 

** Such indeed was Dr. Secker’s attention to Mrs. Carter, and so high his opi- 
nion of her seemed to be, that it was supposed by many of her friends, after he 
became a widower, that he wished to marry her. This, however, she always po- 
sitively denied to be the case, and was fully convined that he felt for*her nothing 
more than friendship and esteem. She always seemed indeed to be burt at the 
idea, and never liked to have it mentioned or alluded to even by her relations. 
The same thing was also affirmed with regard to that good and amiable prelate, 
Dr. Hayter (first Bishop of Norwich, and then of London) with whom she was 
much acquainted; and some of their cotemporaries are not clear that in this case 
the rumour was equally unfounded. Mrs. Carter, however, never allowed it to 
be true, and it is pretty certain that whatever the Bishop’s inclinations might be, 
they never led him so far as to make her an offer of marriage. Once, indeed, 
when the two Bishops and Mrs. Carter were together, Dr. Secker jocularly al- 
luded to this subject, and said, ‘ Brother Hayter, the world says that one of us 
two is to marry Madame Carter, (by which name he was accustomed to address 
her, and speak of her) now I have no such intention, and therefore resign her to 


you.’ Dr. Hayter, with more gallantry, bowed to her, and replied, ‘that he 
would not pay his Grace the same compliment, and that the world did him great 


honour by the report.’” 

In her youth, Mrs. Carter was rather handsome than other- ( 
wise. Her figure was not good, but her complexion was fair, and 
her countenance expressive. She had fine hair and teeth. Being 
naturally very timid and extremely near-sighted, she made no 
figure in the company of strangers, or where she was under the 
least restraint. We may regret that she did not find or consent 
to accept a suitable husband; for she seems to have been endow- 
ed with the best domestic affections and notable qualities. One of 
the true reasons which she assigned for tardiness in writing the 
Life of Epictetus, was—that she had a dozen shirts to make. 
When in the zenith of her reputation, a Hellenist of high degree, 
caressed by the great and learned, she performed the usual do- 
mestic offices and managed the economical details in her father’s 
household; and to one of her friends who lamented that she was 
so humbly employed, she replied—‘ As to any thing of this kind 
hurting the dignity of my head, I have no idea of it, even if the 
head were of much more consequence than I feel it to be. The 
true post of honour consists in the discharge of those duties, 
whatever they happen to be, which arise from that situation in 
which Providence has fixed us, and which we may be assured is 
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the very situation best calculated for virtue and our happiness.”’ 
This is sound sense. She was extremely frugal in relation to her 
own dress and diet, but bountiful to her relatives and the indi- 
gent. She used to observe that it was only in personal expenses 
that any individual of small fortune could or ought to save, be- 
cause every situation in life required, with respect to society, a 
certain expense and establishment corresponding to it. From 
Mrs. Macauley Graham she differed as widely in politics, as in 
social address and colloqnial eloquence. Mrs. Carter was an in- 
veterate Tory and High Churchwoman, had always ‘‘a decided 
bias towards the crown,’’ and eschewed all books and persons 
that were taxable with ‘‘ democratic principles.’? When she had 
ascertained that there was any thing in a publication hostile to 
government, religion, or virtue, according to her notions of each, 
she acted towards the author in the spirit of Dr. Johnson’s an- 
swer to a person who wished to introduce Raynal to him when 
the Abbé was in England—‘*I have read his book, and I have 
nothing to say to him.” 

** Another cause,” says her biographer, ‘‘ which prevented Mrs. Carter from 
cultivating the society of men of letters in general so much as might have been 
expected, was also a prejudice, though of a different kind. This was her ex- 
treme partiality for writers of her own sex. She was much inclined to believe 
that women had not their proper station in society, and that their mental powers 
were not rated sufficiently high. Though she detested the principles displayed 
in Mrs. Wollstonecraft’s wild theory concerning the *‘ Rights of Women,” and 
never wished them to interfere with the privileges and occupations of the other 
sex, yet she thought that men exercised too arbitrary a power over them, and 
considered them as too inferior to themselves. Hence she had a decided bias in 
favour of female writers, and always read their works with a mind prepared to be 
pleased, if the principles contained in them were good, and the personal charac- 
ters of the authors amiable. For both these were with her in every case indis- 
pensable ; and for this reason her judgment was sometimes hardly allowed to ex- 

.ert itself in such a manner, as probably it would otherwise have done.” 


Mrs. Carter’s duodecimo of poems, passed through five or six 
editions. Her translation of Epictetus first appeared in a large 
quarto, of nearly five hundred and fifty pages, and is now cur- 
rent in octavos and duodecimos. Her familiar letters from the 
continent, which occupy a third of the Rev. Mr. Pennington’s 
‘‘Memoirs,’’ would do credit to any understanding. 

To return to the continental biography.—We read with more 
interest the lives of Madame de Maintenon, Madame Roland, 
and the Baroness de Staél, than those of the other memorable 
females. They abound with events, traits of character, and ma- 
nifestations of genius and sentiment, which absorb attention, 
excite salutary thought and sympathy, and shed important and 
varied lights on human nature and existence under the forms of 
modern European civilization. 

Upon the extraordinary fortunes and peculiar qualities of de 
Maintenon, we could dwell much longer than would be censist- 
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ent with the scope which we now possess, or perhaps, the pa- 
tience of our readers. The masterly Memoirs which have been 
written of her, and the details which her own admirable writ- 
ings supply, enable us to judge of her dispositions and conduct 
in every relation in which she stood throughout her singular ca- 
reer. Her first appearance is as an infant, born in a prison, wrap- 
ped in rags, and rescued from starvation by an aunt ;—then we 
see her, on a voyage to Martinique with her patrician, but im- 
poverished parents, about to be thrown into the sea, and saved 
by a distracted mother, who detected, as it were by instinct, a 
lurking vitality when the last spark of life was believed by all 
others on board the ship to be extinct. 

The next scene is in France, where the widowed mother and 
the child were reduced to the extremities of penury and abjec- 
tion. The latter was consigned, as a pledge or hostage, to the 
principal creditor of the deceased father, and she experienced, 
from the wife of the creditor, treatment so cruel, that the judge 
of the place took her into his own dwelling as an object of cha- 
rity. Thence, she was transferred to the compassion of a lady, 
who soon handed her over to a callous aunt, who made a Cal- 
vinist of her, but consigned her quickly to another female rela- 
tive, who, because she could not be easily reclaimed to the Ca- 
tholic religion, degraded her to the condition of the lowest of the 
menials in her household. She was compelled to assist in clean- 
ing the horses, to serve the maids, and to feed and watch the 
poultry, in the true Cinderella costume. 

Her next translation was to a convent of Ursuline nuns, as a 
pensioner and obstinate little heretic. When her reconversion 
was accomplished, she was sent back to the relative from whom 


she was received ; because nothing was paid for her board. The. 


lady made her feel her dependance by the arts of minute tyran- 
ny and the stings of general insolence. Nevertheless, Mademoi- 
selle D’ Aubigné,—for that was the orphan’s name—grew apace 
in mind and person ;—she saw some good society, in company 
with her protectress, and at the age of thirteen, entered as an 
eleemosynary pupil into the Ursuline convent at Paris. Here, 
she became a beauty, and showed an understanding above her 
years. Being carried abroad into parties by her relative, her per- 
gon and manners attracted the attention of the Abbé Scarron, an 
author whose scurrilous wit and travestied erudition rendered his 
name proverbial and his acquaintance an object of curiosity. He 
was a valetudinary cripple, who wanted a wife as a nurse, read- 
er, and amanuensis. The French portrait of the man is untrans- 
latable. ‘‘Sa téte toujours penchée sur son estomac ; ses jambes 
toujours pliées 4 cause d’un retirement de nerfs, lui donnoient a 
lalettre la forme d’un Z. I] écrivoit sur ses genoux ou sur deux 
bras de fer attachés 4 son fauteuil. Les désagréments de sa per 
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sonne étoient rachetés par les qualités de son ame. II avoit le 
cceur capable d’attachement ; une imagination vive, qui lui peign- 
oit tout en grotesque ; beaucoup de patience dans ses maux. Pau- 
vre sans chagrin, gai en dépit de la douleur, satyrique sans ma- 
lice, paresseux sans négligence, colere sans ressentiment.”? Hav- 
ing learnt the unhappiness of Mademoiselle D’ Aubigné’s desti- 
tute situation, and being smitten at once with compassion and 
love, it occurred to him to offer her the alternative of accepting 
from him a stipend which would enable her to live in a convent 
altogether, or of taking his hand for better for worse. With this 
sad option, she decided in favour of Searron and the world. She 
married him in the year 1651, and proved the most exemplary 
of helpmates and the aptest of scholars. The picture of her situa- 
tion and conduct is almost unique. 


** Scarron managed to keep up his table, and to draw round him the company, 
which his habits and infirmities rendered almost indispensable. Of these parties 
his young wife was the ornament and the delight : by her graceful manner of tel- 
ling a story, she frequently made her hearers forget the deficiencies of their en- 
tertainment: a domestic whispered to her one day, ‘ Another story, madam, for 
the roast is too small to-day.’ But the income of Scarron, notwithstanding the 
economy and management of his wife, falling short of his expenditure, applica- 
tions were made for a contribution, which, by the credit of his friends, were ren- 
dered successful. Madame Scarron prudently declined appearing on this oc- 
casion, lest she should be exposed to solicitations injurious to her honour. 
She scarcely ever left, for a moment, her poor paralytic, as she was accus- 
tomed to call her husband: when ill, she was his nurse; when a little revived 
and cheered, his friend and companion; and at all times his amanuensis and 
reader, She learned from him the rules of composition, and to express her- 
self with eloquence and ease; she acquired also the Latin, Spanish, and Italian 
languages, but without losing her modesty, or overvaluing herself on her attain- 
ments. Among the witty and licentious associates of her husband, she appeared 
with unaffected dignity, and, by the propriety and purity of her manners, with- 
out laying a restraint on their pleasures, awed them into decency, and preserved 
their respect. Her acquaintance was courted by persons of both sexes, of the 
first rank and talents. Amidst this gay and sprightly society, who were accus- 
tomed to regard with levity too rigid observances, madame Scarron scrupulous- 
ly discharged what she conceived to be the duties of religion ; nor would she 
dispense, notwithstanding their raillery, with the ceremonies and fasts enjoined 
by the Romish church, of which she had become a sincere proselyte. Her ex- 
ample affected her husband ; and, in his last illness, he was influenced by her ex- 
hortations to express a sincere repentance for the errors of his past life. During 
Lent, madame Scarron, at the head of her table, was accustomed to eat only a 
herring, and immediately afterwards to retire to her apartment. A profligate as- 
sociate of her husband (so sincere is the deference which true delicacy inspires) 
frequently declared, that, if compelled to utter an equivocal expression before 
either the queen or madame Scarron, he should not hesitate a moment to tres- 
pass on the former. A high and just compliment! Her youth and the circum- 
spection of her behaviour, in a situation so delicate and peculiar, excited esteem 
and admiration, and at length recommended her to the notice of the queen, to 
whom she had been mentioned by the baron de la Garde.” 


Scarron’s death inthe year 1660, made her a widow at the age 
of twenty-five, blooming, accomplished, and widely esteemed. 
She might then have exclaimed with Monimia in the tragedy— 

Et veuve maintenant, sans avoir eu d’époux. 
The “ poor paralytic” left her no means of subsistence; but a 
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pension of two thousand livres was begged for her, upon which 
she contrived to maintain a decent appearance. This fund, how- 
ever, was withdrawn ina few years, at the dissolution of the 
queen through whom it came. The widow Scarron then retired 
as a boarder to the Ursuline convent, whence she issued from 
time to time to visit her old friends and form new acquaintance. 
She became intimate with the famous or infamous Ninon de 
l’ Enclos, without suffering in her reputation, so deep was the 
impression of her respectability. Ninon remarked that she ‘‘en- 
deavoured to cure her of her virtue, but that Madame Scarron 
was too much afraid of offending God.”? Just as the necessitous 
widow was about to proceed to Portugal in the suite of the Prin- 
cess de Nemours, another and sufficient pension was obtained for 
her by her old friend Madame de Montespan, who had become 
the first or governing mistress of Louis XIV. Our readers must 
not be surprised at the readiness of a chaste French woman of 
that era, to be indebted and attached to a person in the situation 
of Madame de Montespan. The very queens of the French mo- 
narchs, the whole sex, the highest dignitaries, the most pious 
prelates, emulously manifested the same spirit. No part of the 
history of France under the old régime, is more curious and in- 
structive in most points of view, than that of the position and 

ageney of the royal concubines. The gynarchy was absolute, ac- 
knowledged, peculiar, and in too many cases, deplorably ignomi- 
nious. What sort of woman the king’s ruling mistress ought to 
be, and France should wish—was a question discussed as formal- 
ly, as much of course, as the proper, desirable monarch, the per- 
fection of a king himself. The eloquent author of the Memoirs 
of Maintenon, has elaborately depicted and eulogized the tender 
La Valliere, the immediate predecessor of Madame de Montes- 
pan; and his language, entirely naif, illustrates in a characteris- 
tic way what we have observed above :— 

‘Elle étoit destinée a étre le vrai modele des maitresses des rois. Elle ne 
mit point la France 4 ses genoux. Elle n’entra point dans les intrigues des 
courtisans. Elle ne fit ni ne déplaga de Ministre. Lui plaire ne tint pas lieu 
de mérite. Lui déplaire ne fut point un crime. Elle ne punit point ces Vau- 
devilles, enfants de P’étourderie et de Penjouement. Elle ne sut qu’aimer. A 
peine se souvint-elle qu’elle avoit des parents. Elle se déroboit a la foule, se ca- 
choit sous ’herbe, étoit honteuse d’étre maitresse, d’étre mere, d’étre Duchesse. 
Madame de Sévigné disoit: Non, il n’y en aura jamais sur ce moule-la.” 

Voltaire remarks, in his Age of Louis XIV. that ‘< the house of 
Madame de Montespan was the centre of the whole court, of all 
the pleasures, the happiness, the hopes, and the fears of the mi- 
nisters and generals.’? That favourite appointed the widow Scar- 
ron governess of her first child by the king. The number of the 
offspring increased to three, and all were committed to the same 
supervision. ‘The governess lived for a considerable time with 
them in the suburbs of Paris, in a private way, indefatigably and 
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fondly employed in ‘‘teaching the young idea how to shoot.’ 
Louis XIV. had an antipathy to her name, and supposed her to be 
a starched pedant, but, playing one day with the eldest of the 
children, he found him so intelligent that he could not help say- 
ing to him—*“you are very sensible” or reasonable—to which 
the child replied—‘‘ how could I fail to be so, since I am educated 
by Reason herself.”” The monarch was so much struck with 
this answer that he directed a sum of one hundred thousand 
livres to be given to the governess. On another occasion, touched 
by evidence of her tender devotion to the health of the children, 
he sent her a second largess of the same amount, and raised her 
pension from two thousand livres to two thousand crowns. These 
donatives enabled her to purchase a noble landed estate called 
Maintenon, which name she took with the title of Marchioness, 
by order of the king. Thus was her pecuniary fortune at once 
made. When the children of Madame de Montespan, now mul- 
tiplied to seven, were publicly acknowledged by Louis, Madame 
de Maintenon was called to reside at court with them. By de- 
grees her excellent sense, her noble person and demeanour, her 
disciplined temper, her unrivalled powers of conversation, secur- 
ed the utmost esteem and confidence of the monarch. She kept 
even him, at the same time, in awe by her invariable dignity and 
decorum. When jesting or dallying with the ladies of the court, 
he always passed the governess. ‘As for her,’’ he used to say, 
‘‘] know I must not venture.’’ As she rose in favour, Madame 
de Montespan lost her ascendency. At length, the latter went 
into retirement; another mistress was discarded through the same 
influence: in 1683, the Queen died; and in 1685, Louis le Grand 
actually espoused the widow of Scarron, then in her fiftieth 
year. ‘The marriage was never announced in form to the world, 
but it seems to be admitted by the historians; and the writers con- 
cede also that she preserved her honour at all times. Louis 
would have proclaimed her Queen of France, but for the opposi- 
tion of his minister Louvois. He treated her in the presence of 
the court, army and people, with more consideration than he had 
ever displayed towards his deceased consort, or any of his beau- 
tiful favourites; and she exercised until his death more influence 
over the affairs of court and state, than any Queen of France, or 
mistress of any French monarch had ever enjoyed. The Duke 
de St. Simon, in his Memoirs, holds this language: “The royal 
authority, the public and universal homage, the ministers and 
generals, the whole royal family, in a word every thing was at 
her feet: through her alone all were happy, and without her all 
were miserable. Men and things, honours, justice and favours, 
nay even religion itself, were all in her hands, and the king and 
the state were her victims. What an incomprehensible sorceress! 
{fow she ruled, more than thirty years, without interruption, 
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without obstruction, or the smallest cloud! Such a spectacle 
Europe had never yet beheld !’’ St. Simon was her enemy, but 
he was an eyewitness, and could not exaggerate on those heads. 
The particulars of her aggrandizement and sway are marvels 
throughout ;—her triumph and its duration create more and more 
wonder and interest as they are revolved in connexion with the 
circumstances of her youth, the original sentiments and general 
character of Louis, and that imposing prescription and almost uni- 
versal laxity of morals and opinions, which caused the post of 
mistress to be esteemed enough for the ambition, and as it were 
for the virtue, of any subject of Majesty. 

After all, she led a miserable life from the time she appeared 
at court, until she retired from it on the death of Louis in 1715. 
At no period of her existence was her lot to be envied ; but least, 
assuredly, while she shone within the royal circle. We have her 
own testimony in her fine letters, models of composition, and 
that of her intimate associates, respecting the perpetual vexations 
and fatigues which she impatiently por he ;—she groaned and 
wept in secret, execrating the cruel servitude of favour and pow- 
er. We shall extract a passage from the biographical sketch, which 
may convey a notion of court pleasures for the darlings of roy- 
alty. 


**The monarch, accustomed from his station to refer every thing to self, con- 
sidered others only as they were subservient to his pleasures or caprice. His 
mistresses, even in the early periods of his life, and during the moments of his 
fondest attachment, were neither by indisposition, nor the inconveniences of 
pregnancy, excused at any time, from travelling, or conforming to the ceremo- 
nies of the court. They were obliged always to appear in full dress, to be ready 
to take a journey, to dance, to sit at table, to attend every festival, and to appear 
uniformly gay and cheerful: to set out without a murmur, at a minute’s warning, 
and to bear heat, wind, cold, or dust, when seated in the royal carriage, which 
was generally open, without repining. A single complaint would forever exclude 
the complainer from the honour of attending the king, to which ladies only were 
in general admitted. Even their appetites must be under government. The mo- 
narch, though he seldom tasted any thing himself between meals, took a pleasure 
in seeing others eat. He usually carried with him in the carriage a store of pro- 
visions, confectionary, sweetmeats, fruit, &c. By the time they had travelled two 
or three miles, he would insist on the lady’s taking some refreshment; and eat 
she must, whether sick or well, whether with or without inclination, or offend 
her royal companion. As the infirmities of age grew upon him, madame de 
Maintenon gradually shook off the yoke of this petty despotism ; but there were 
other vexations to which she was still liable. Louis had acquired the habit of 
living in her chamber, as if it were his own, without considering how much he 
incommoded her by the bustle his presence occasioned. ‘I have seen her,’ says 
St. Simon, ‘set out for Marley during a fit of sickness, and travel as far as Fon- 
tainbleau, at the hazard of her life. In whatever state she might be, the king, 
with all his attendants, went without scruple to her apartment, at his usual hour. 
Sometimes, while she was in a dangerous fever, he would come into her cham- 
ber, and, because, he wanted air, cause the windows to be thrown open, what- 
ever might be the weather. If he wished to have an entertainment with music 
and dancing, neither a headach, nor any other complaint could excuse her from 
attending : she was obliged patiently to suffer not only the noise, but the blaze 
of a hundred candles in her eyes.’” 
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Madame de Maintenon died four years after Louis, aged 
eighty-four, leaving a personal and political reputation very dif- 
ferent from what belongs to any other woman of her country, 
who was ever placed in similar circumstances. Her exhortation 
to her pensioners of St. Cyr, deserves to be repeated to all man- 
kind—Faisons toujours le bien; il est rarement perdu devant 
les hommes, el jamais devant Dieu. 

It might be difficult for a reflecting person to decide, if com- 
pelled to choose between the protracted martyrdom of Madame 
de Maintenon on the pinnacle of grandeur, and the melancholy 
end of Madame Roland on the scaffold. The narrative of this 
lady’s confinement in prison, and her barbarous execution, 
pierces us as deeply as the most pathetic history of wrong and 
anguish at which our indignation and pity have ever glowed. 
In the two volumes entitled Mémoires de Madame Roland, 
which are included in the recent, extensive collection of Memoirs 
relative to the French Revolution, may be found ample inform- 
ation of her life and character, besides her eloquent auto-biogra- 
phy. What elegance and fervour of style—what richness and 
warmth of sentiment—what activity and vigour of spirit—what 
brightness and compass of cultivated intelligence! She early ac- 
quired the Latin, English, and Italian languages, and devoured 
the best authors in the Belles Lettres and moral science generally. 
Champagneux, the intimate friend of her husband, has described 
her in these terms :— 


“During the first twenty-five years of her life she had read and studied with 
attention every work of celebrity, both ancient and modern; from the greater 
number of which she made extracts. She wrote with ease and grace, both in 
English and Italian; her thoughts always outstripping her pen and her words. 
She was mistress of several sciences, and particularly skilled in botany. By her 
travels she had acquired experience and improvement. She was remarkable for 
her penetration, her sagacity, and her judgment. In private and domestic life 
she practised every virtue ; her filial piety was exemplary.” 


In the midst of frivolities and luxuries, her heart felt and rea- 
soned as if she flourished in the very sphere of pure illumination 
and genuine sensibility. There is a passage in her own Memoirs, 
which particularly shadows out her youthful character, and may 
serve as a sample of her vivid and felicitous style :— 


** Je n’étais point insensible au plaisir de paraitre quelquefois dans les prome- 
nades publiques : elles offraient alors un spectacle trés-brillant, dans lequel la 
jeunesse avait toujours un réle agréable. Les graces de la personne y recevaient 
constamment des hommages que la modestie ne peut se dissimuler, et dont le 
ceur d’une jeune fille est toujours trés-avide. Mais ils ne suffisaient point au 
mien ; j’éprouvais, aprés ces promenades, durant lesquelles mon amour-propre, 
fort éveillé, était aux aguets de tout ce qui pouvait me faire paraitre avec avan- 
tage, et m’assurcr que je n’avais pas perdu mon temps, un vide insupportable, 
une inquiétude et un dégofit qui me faisaient payer trop cher les plaisirs de la 
vanité. Habituée a réfléchir, a me demander compte de mes sensations, je re- 
cherchais péniblement les causes de ce malaise, et ma philosophie s’exercait 
pleinement. 
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**Est-ce donc pour briller aux yeux, comme les fleurs d’un parterre, et rece- 
voir quelques vains éloges, que les personnes de mon sexe sont formées 4 la 
vertu, qu’elles acquiérent des talens’ Que signifie ce désir extréme de plaisir 
dont je me sens dévorée, et qui ne me rend point heureuse lors méme qu’il sem- 
blerait devoir étre satisfait? Que m’importent les regards curieux, les compli- 
mens doucement murmurés, d’une foule que je ne connais point, et qui est peut- 
étre composée de gens que je n’estimerais guére s’ils m’étaient connus? Suis-je 
donc au monde pour dépenser mon existence en soins frivoles, en sentimens tu- 
multueux ? Ah! sans doute, j’ai une meilleure destination ; cette admiration qui 
m’enflamme pour tout ce qui est beau, sage, grand et généreux, m’apprend que 
je suis appelée a Je pratiquer ; les devoirs sublimes et ravissans d’épouse ct de 
meére seront un jour ses miens; c’est 4 me rendre capable de les remplir que 
doivent étre employées mes jeunes années ; il faut que j’étudie leur importance ; 
que j’apprenne, en réglant mes propres inclinations, comment diriger un jour 
celles de mes enfans ; il faut que, dans l’habitude de me commander le soin d’or- 
ner mon esprit, je m’assure les moyens de faire le bonheur de la plus douce des 
sociétés, d’abreuver de félicité le mortel qui méritera mon cecur, de faire rejaillir, 
sur tout ce qui nous environnera, celle dont je le comblerai, et qui devra étre 
tout enti¢re mon ouvrage. Mon sein s’agitait 4 ces pensées; mon cour ému, 
gonflé, attendri, me faisait verser des larmes abondantes ; il s’élevait alors a l’in- 
telligence supréme, 4 cette cause premiére, cette providence, que sais-je, a ce 
principe du sentiment et de Ja pensée qu’il avait besoin de croire et de reconai- 
tre. © toi! qui m’as placée sur la terre, fais que j’y remplisse ma destination 
dle Ja maniére la plus conforme a ta volonté sainte, et la plus convenable au bien 
de mes fréres! Cette priére naive, simple comme le ccur qui la dictait, est de- 
venue ma seule priére ; jamais la philosophie dissertante, ni aucune espéce d’éga- 
rement, n’a pu en dessécher la source. Du milieu du monde, et du fond d’une 

rison, je lai faite avec le méme abandon: je la pronongai avec transport dans 
es circonstances brillantes de ma vie ; je la répéte dans les fers avec résignation; 
jalouse, dans les premiéres de me défendre de toute affection qui n’eat point été 
a la hauteur de ma destinée ; soigneuse, dans les autres, de conserver la force 
nécessaire pour soutenir les €épreuves auxquelles je suis exposée; persuadée 
qu’il est, dans le cours des choses, des événemens que la sagesse humaine ne 
saurait prévenir; convaincue que les plus malheureux ne peuvent accabler une 
ame sainte ; qu’enfin la paix avec soiméme, la soumission 4 la nécessité, sont 
les élémens du bonheur, et constituent la véritable indépendance du sage et du 
héros.” 


Mary Hays has not done entire justice to this text, in the fol- 
lowing translation, which we add for the comfort of such of our 
readers as do not understand the original :— 


“Thus in offices of social kindness, or in solitary studies, transported by her 
imagination to distant ages, the days of this admirable young woman glided tran- 
quilly away. Sundays and holidays were devoted to bodily exercise; to an ex- 
cursion in the country, or a parade in the public walks. ‘During these walks,’ 
says she, ‘In which my vanity, powerfully excited, was on the watch for what- 
ever might show me off to advantage, an insupportable vacuity, uneasiness, and 
disgust, made the pleasure purchased seem always too dear. Accustomed to 
refiect, and to render to myself an account of my sensations, I inquired into the 
cause of this inquictude. Is it, said J] to myself, to please the eye, like the 
flowers of a parterre, and receive a few transient praises, that persons of my sex 
are brought up in the practice of virtue, and that their minds are enriched with 
talents? What means this desire of pleasure, so intense, which preys upon me, 
and even when it should seem that it ought to be most gratified, fails to make 
me happy? What are to me the admiration or the compliments of a crowd of 
persons, of whom I have no knowledge, and whom, did I know, I should proba- 
bly despise? Is it to waste my existence in frivolous cares, or tumultuous sensa- 
tions, that 1 am placed in the world ? No! I have doubtless a nobler destination. 
That admiration which I so ardently feel for whatever is excellent, generous, and 
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exalted, tells me, that it is to practise these things I am called. The sub- 
lime and affecting duties of a wife and mother will, on some future day, be mine: 
it is in rendering myself capable of fulfilling these, that my early years should be 
employed : by keeping within bounds my own inclinations, I shall learn to direct 
those of my children. By the habit of governing my passions, and by the care 
of cultivating my mind, I shali secure to myself the means of giving happiness to 
the most delightful of societies; of providing for the man who shall deserve my 
heart a never-failing source of felicity, and of communicating to all about us a 
portion of the same bliss. Such were the thoughts that agitated my bosom. Over- 
come by my emotion, I shed a flood of tears, while my heart exalted itself to the 
Supreme Intelligence, the principle of thought, and the source of sentiment : Oh, 
thou, who hast placed me on the earth, enable me to fulfil my destination, in the 
manner most conformable to thy will, and most beneficial to my fellow-creatures! 
This unaffected prayer, simple as the heart that dictated it, is now my only one. 
In the tumult of the world, in the depths of the dungeon, I have pronounced it 
with equal fervour. 1 have pronounced it with transport in the most brilliant 
circumstances of my life. I repeat it, in fetters, with resignation. Persuaded 
that, in the course of these things, there are events which human wisdom can- 
not prevent; and convinced that the most calamitous are impotent to overturn 
the firm mind; that peace at home, and submission to necessity, are the elements 
of happiness, and constitute the true independence of the hero and the sage.’ ” 


The husband of Madame Roland was forty-five years of age 
when she accepted his hand—more than twenty years older than 
herself ; a man of deep philosophical and political studies, repub- 
hican enthusiasm, sententious speech, unprepossessing appearance, 
and staid carriage. He knew the value of his prize, and she 
devoted herself in every mode to the confirmation of his esteem 
and love. She shared in his literary labours, prepared his food, 
watched over his flickering health ; and when he became a lead- 
ing politician and minister of state, she served, in every respect 
and situation, as the most useful auxiliary whom he could have 
adopted, if the choice of the ablest and truest of either sex had 
been submitted to his judgment. — 


** Studious habits,” says she, “and a taste for letters made me participate in 
the labours of my husband, as long as he remained a private individual. 1 wrote 
with him as I ate with him, because one was almost as natural to me as the other, 
and because my existence being devoted to his happiness, I applied myself to 
those things which gave him the greatest pleasure. Roland wrote treatises on 
the arts, I did the same, although the subject was tedious to me. He was fond 
of erudition. I helped him to pursue his critical researches. Did he wish, by 
way of recreation, to compose an essay for some academy, we sat down to write 
in concert, or else separately, that we might afterwards compare our productions, 
choose the best, or compress them into one. If he had written homilies, I should 
have done the same. When he became minister, 1 did not interfere with his ad- 
ministration ; but, if a circular letter, a set of instructions, or an important state 
paper were wanting, we talked the matter over with our usual freedom, and, 
impressed with his ideas, and pregnant with my own, I took up the pen, which 
I had the most leisure to conduct. Our principles and turn of mind being the 
same, we were agreed as to the form, and my husband risked nothing in passing 
through my hands. I could advance nothing, warranted by justice and reason, 
which he was not capable of realizing, or supporting by his energy and conduct. 
But my language expressed more strongly what he had done or promised to do. 
Roland without me would not have been a worse minister ; his activity, his know- 
ledge, his probity, were all his own : but with me he attracted more attention ; be- 
cause I infused into his writings that mixture of spirit and of softness, of authorita- 
tive reason and of seducing sentiment, which are perhaps only to be found ina wo- 
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man endowed with a clear head and a feeling heart. I composed with delight 
such pieces as I deemed likely to be useful ; and felt in so doing greater pleasure 
than had I been known as the author. I am avaricious of happiness, and with me 
it consists in the good | do.” 

The importance, efforts, and perils, of both husband and wife, 
during the first years of the Revolution, are familiar to all gene- 
ral readers. Madame Roland was too conspicuous to escape pro- 
scription. The ferocious tyrants of 1792, cast her into the horrid 
prison of the .2bbaye, and then into that of St. Pélagie, whence, 
after an incarceration of many months, she was dragged to the 
Conciérgerie, and to the scaffold, in 1793. She died firmly, and 
her exclamation, as she bowed at the place of execution, before 
the statue of Liberty, is as impressive as that of Brutus in regard 
to Virtue. The Memoirs of herself, to which we have referred, 
and much more of the history of her times, were written in the 
prison of Sainte-Pélagie. Her husband, a proscribed fugitive, 
resolved, as soon as he heard of her death, to put an end to his 
own life, and accordingly killed himself with a sword which he 
contrived to procure for that purpose. Aiowffe, who was her fel- 
low-prisoner, speaks of her thus :— 

“Though past the prime of life, she was still a charming woman ; her person was 
tall and elegantly formed, her countenance animated, and very expressive : but 
misfortune and confinement bad impressed on her aspect traces of melancholy, 
which tempered its vivacity. In a body moulded by grace, and fashioned by a 
courtly politeness, she possessed.a republican soul. Something more than is ge- 
nerally found in the eyes of women was painted in hers, which were large, dark, 
and full of softness and intelligence. She often spoke to me at the grate, with 
the freedom and firmness of a great man ; while we all stood listening around her 
in admiration and astonishment. Her conversation was serious without coldness, 
and she expressed herself with a correctness, a harmony, a cadence, that made 
her language a sort of music with which the ear was never cloyed. She spake 
not of the deputies who had suffered death but with respect, and yet without ef- 
feminate compassjon : she even reproached them for not adopting measures suf- 
ficiently strong. She generally styled them our friends, and often sent for Cla- 
viéres for the purpose of conversing with him. Sometimes her sex recovered its 
ascendency, and it was easy to perceive, that conjugaland maternal recollections 
had drawn tears from her eyes. This mixture of fortitude and softness, served 
but to render her the more interesting.” 

The principal biographer of Baroness de Staél Holstein, next 
to herself, is one who held a long and close intimacy with her, 
and cherished an enthusiastic admiration of her friend. Madame 
Necker de Saussure wrote, moreover, at the request of Madame 
de Staél’s children. Every circumstance tended to the produc- 
tion of an elaborate and unqualified panegyric—to the conceal- 
ment of obliquities, and the highest colouring of merits. Yet the 
passionate friend has furnished a rich volume, exhaling a perfume 
of Madame de Staél’s genius, and conveying salutary lessons. 
We deem the life of this gifted woman altogether, as it is to be 
traced in her own memoirs, and her various works, and in the 
relations of her friends and contemporaries, far more instructive 
and interesting than that of any other female of her order. Ma- 
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dame de Saussure’s work is properly entitled ‘ Shefch;’’ it is 
not the accomplisiment of that task, which an impartial writer, 
versed in human nature, and the subjects of Madame de Staél’s 
volumes, and capable of philosophical reflection, might execute 
with particular advantage to the sex. It would be superfluous 
for us to enter into the details of her dazzling career. Every 
body knows who and what she was in the ordinary sense. But 
we may venture to touch a few of the prominent points in her 
friend’s outline. 

In the first place, we readily admit that Madame de Staél re- 
flected, not beeause she wished to write, but wrote, because she 
had reflected—that her works were the natural result of the pro- 
digious abundance of her ideas. An exuberant fertility—the 
fertility of a rich soil, liberally seeded—characterizes all her 
preductions. In conversation, too, she was an improvisatrice 
equal to her own Corinna; her eyes incessantly flashed brilliant 
ideas ; the promptness and eloquence of her speech corresponded. 
The talker nearly eclipsed the writer in her most auspicious flu- 
ency of the pen. Moreover, there is ‘‘no trace of pedantry”’ in 
her compositions, not even in her Germany; no esprit alem- 
biqué—no affectation, connected with the consciousness of ge- 
nius and knowledge. In general, we give her credit for sincerity 
in her very hyperboles of sentiment and doctrine, predilections, 
and antipathies. Her inordinate sentimentality and worship, in 
relation to her father, we believe to have been honest. Though a 
man of real, as well as accidental consequence, his dimensions 
and elevation were so much less than those which her imagina- 
tion or affection proclaimed, unremittingly, that he has suffered by 
the contrast, and she has been accused of an artificial piety. We 
have seen evidence of the fact, that she could profess in private, 
dispositions towards Napoleon and the Bonapartes, quite differ- 
ent from those which are expressed in her works, and which 
Madame de Saussure represents her to have entertained. Able 
as she is in her Germany, and the Considerations on the French 
Revolution, her true chef d’ceuvre, we think, is Corinna; in it 
we have the direct inspiration of her twofold genius. Her bio- 
grapher has justly extolled, and ingeniously defended, this 
‘¢work of art and work of feeling.”’ 

Of her opinions, as stated by Madame de Saussure, some may 
be compressed into a small space. She used to say to eminent 
women—‘‘ Respect opinion, since whatever you have of good 
and noble, may be wounded by it, and it will pursue you even 
in the very hearts of those you love.”? She maintained all her 
life, the pregnant doctrine, that political institutions form the 
education of the people, mould their character, and thus decide 
their internal condition. ‘* There never is,”’ she observed, ‘‘any 
such thing as a féte-d-téte with affected people; the personage 
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assumed makes a ¢hird, and it is the latter that answers when you 
speak to the other.’”” She was fond of raillery, and practised it 
chiefly on her friends—those whom she esteemed the most. Ba- 
dinage she cited as a proof of interest. The following traits de- 
serve also to be set apart :— 


*¢ She always read foreign authors in the original; and had the courage, even 
when arrived at years of maturity, to learn languages that she had not been taught 
in her youth. She set an infinite value on studies of this kind, finding that the 
thoughts open for themselves new roads, by a change of idiom. To learn and 
appreciate languages, in her opinion, was the most beneficial of all exercises to 
the mind, and the only means of acquiring a knowledge of national character. 
She quoted with much pleasure the saying of the ancient poct Ennius, who aver- 
red that he had three minds, because he spoke three languages. * . 

**Of the fine arts, music was the most habitually necessary to Madame de Staél. 
A performer herself, and endowed with a fine and strong voice, she continued to 
exercise her talent, till her children were able to afford her that sort of amuse- 
ment which she required from harmony. She sought in it at once tranquillity 
and inspiration, forgetfulness of the present, and the anticipation of a future ex- 
istence. This art which sets the mind in motion, without the assistance of thought, 
and excites tender emotions without stirring the passions, had for Madame de 
Staé] a charm, that nothing else could supply. * F 

“Madame de Staél was more herself as she advanced in years; whether, as 
she wrote to me, success encouraged her to display what she called her whimsi- 
calities, or whether she had laid aside certain romantic forms that veiled her real 
originality. Perhaps there was a time when life, death, melancholy, impassion- 
ed disregard of self, were too prominent in her conversation ; but, when the con- 
tagion of these phrases had infected her whole drawing-room, and threatened 
to extend to her anti-chamber, she grew mortally tired of them. The affect- 
tation of these imitators constantly cured Madame de Staél of any thing ridicu- 
lous. * ° 

**Even with regard to intellectual faculties, she was inclined to think, that 
what raises distinguished persons above the general level is very trifling, com- 
pared with what they have in common with all well organized beings. The uni- 
versal effect produced by talents appeared to her to prove the great analogy 
between men’s minds, and a fund of wealth common to all, by the side of which 
individual differences were of small account. ‘If people be stupid,’ says she, 
‘it is always their own fault : and were I in possession of power, | would oblige 
every body to have intellect.’ * * 

‘** Whatever gricfs were inwardly felt by Madame de Staé!, she almost always 
carried into company that freedom of mind which alone enables us to enjoy it. 
One cause of the vivacity and clearness of her conceptions was, that her mind 
was not too tenaciously preoccupied. All her impressions came from without, 
and were in consequence perfectly just. Images were formed in her mind as on 
a perfectly smooth canvass ; and their colours were still heightened by the slight 
tint of melancholy that was diffused over the ground. Hence it was that every 
object produced its full effect on her, and that she derived a real and infallible 
solace from social intercourse.” 


There is an emphatic moral in the statements of Madame de 
Saussure, concerning the wnhappiness of her celebrated friend. 
The very splendour of her endowments, her triumphs as an au- 
thor, her impertance and lustre in the eyes of the world, not 
merely failed to secure for her “our being’s end and aim,’’ but 
contributed to deprive her of all tranquillity and contentment. 
Her talents, says her biographer, penetrated through every fea- 
ture; they sparkled in her eyes, marked her slightest phrases, 
imparted a subduing eloquence to her kindness and her pity, du¢ 
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embittered her existence. ‘‘Her heart was more alive than that 
of any other person; but she suffered more vividly, and the in- 
tensity of her sorrow was dreadful. She gave us the idea of a 
superior intelligence, whom a jealous fate had subjected to the 
miseries and illusions of this world, and whose high prerogative 
only rendered her more sensible of the emptiness and wretch- 
edness of human life.”? She underwent all the fugitive and the 
fixed miseries of the heart; and such was her own impression of 
the disadvantage of her lot, that when she observed a manifesta- 
tion of wit in her daughter, she earnestly warned her against 
seeking celebrity. 

The spirit of Madame de Staél was, in fact, morbidly restless; 
her sensibility lawless and excessive; her ambition premature 
and exorbitant. Her passions and habits had been subjected to 
no discipline. Whether from obstinacy or delusion, she pursu- 
ed, on every side, unattainable ends. She allowed her potent 
imagination to keep her in the clouds. The incessant attempt 
“*to pass the flaming bounds of space and time,’’ and to soar 
“‘upon the seraph-wings of ecstacy,’’ could not but end in bitter 
chagrin, or a fatal catastrophe. She married, first, a worthy man, 
whom she did not please to love, and with whom she held but 
little intercourse. The /iaisons, or ties of friendship, platonic, 
or more than platonic, by which she was connected with the 
Narbonnes, the Schlegels, and the Constants, being precarious, 
transitory, and ambiguous, could not satisfy her aspirations, 
if they left her conscience at rest. 

Her face may have had ‘intellectual beauty,’’ and her exte- 
rior, when animated by the play of her faculties, ceased to be 
repulsive; but the whole woman was not of the description that 
awakens and perpetuates the sublime passion, of which she co- 
veted to be the object. She excited only admiration—the love 
which she sought, like Sappho, was not to be won by her men- 
tal accomplishments, and she had too much acuteness, and fer- 
vour of faney and affection, to remain blind to the absence of 
reciprocity. On that head of romantic passion and sympathetic 
union, she continued deeply excitable, and strongly imaginative, 
beyond the period of age when those who have been gifted with 
the kind of attractions which she lacked, lose much of their 
power and their susceptibility. Madame de Saussure tells that 
there was ‘passion, or at least emotion, in all her attachments,” 
—that they appeared to differ ‘‘ rather in intensity than in kind,’’ 
and were ‘‘naturally expansiv e, ardent, impetuous, and even 
stormy;”’ that for a long time ‘‘she comprehended only her own 
manner of loving, in whatever relation, and retused to believe 
the existence of sincere sentiments, that did not express them- 
selves like hers ;’’ and that she “revolted against the obstacles 
which the frame of society, and often human indolence, oppose 
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to the enjoyments of the heart.”’ It is obvious, that with such a 
temperament, and such ideas, the severest disappointinents and 
mortifications were inevitable. 

Madame de Saussure elsewhere informs us that her friend 
‘« profoundly lamented the lot of women, and more particularly 
pitied those who were endued with eminent faculties, when de- 
nied the happiness of wedded love, in her eyes of all the great- 
est.”” It appeared to her, in this case, *‘ equally difficult for them 
to confine themselves within the narrow limits of their fate, or 
to overstep those limits without exposing themselves to pungent 
sorrows.’’ Her own sad experience was the teacher of this solid 
wisdem.—In secretly espousing, at last, a young officer, M. 
Rocca, claiming compassion for his wounds and debility—she 
attempted to fill up the aching void of her soul. Because she be- 
lieved that she had inspired, or because she fondly hoped to raise, 
the kind and degree of love and tenderness of which she deemed 
herself still capable, she incurred the afflictive duty of watching 
and assuaging the ebb of a life which was to become as precious 
as her own. Ambition we have specified as one of the causes of 
her comparative infelicity. She was not content to shine and 
rule in the republic of letters alone ;—she sighed and struggled 
for power and distinction in every exalted sphere; she would 
have conquered Napoleon, legislated for France, prescribed for 
Russia and Britain; in short, she meddled emulously and anx- 
iously with all sorts of public affairs. The world may be in- 
debted to this extravasation of female thoughts and desires for 
much of the pith of her Considerations on the French Revolu- 
tion, but it helped to mar her own welfare. 

The support of Christian piety was wanting to Madame de 
Staél,as well as the anchor of connubial love. Her friend mentions, 
indeed, that from the epoch of her father’s death, her religious 
opinions became more decided; ‘the vague of a poetic belief 
ceased to satisfy her cravings; she required a firm faith in that 
promise of immortality which alone saved her from despair; she 
had need of being a Christian, because her father died a Chris- 
tian; in her mortal struggle, she repelled the terrors of death, 
by the thought that she was going to rejoin her father.” This 
was, truly, a close contraction of the Christian faith and hope ; 
too close for a person of her liabilities and moral constitution. 

It is not to her genius, or to fortune, that we must impute the 
miscarriage of her endeavours after happiness. Her example is 
full of admonition against immoderate and incongruous avidities 
and efforts. Talents form a productive blessing for a female, 
if they are cultivated and applied conformably to her plain, na- 
tural destination: simple domestic life is a safe, and not a very 
narrow sphere, of duty and pleasure. When the actual condi- 
tion of the two sexes in civilized society is sedately and broadly 
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examined, the lot of each is seen to have its inconveniences and 
its advantages; and, perhaps, superiority cannot be asserted for 
either, on the whole. 

With regard to relative mental powers, wild speculation and 
superfluous ingenuity have been lavished on both sides of the 
question. In endowing each, Providence has distinguished the 
share and quality, and separated the uses, in his general econo- 
my. We would refer to Hannah More’s ‘‘Comparative View of 
the Sexes,’’ for a rational and discriminative discussion of this 
topic. In adducing cases of female scholarship, we have shown 
that females are at least capable of becoming learned in the ulti- 
mate degree, but we have not meant to recommend a classical 
education to our countrywomen. The German professor, Mei- 
ners, well observes, that in the sixteenth, and first half of the 
seventeenth centuries, the modern languages were unpolished, 
and had produced very few masterpieces; and therefore, the wo- 
men of genius, who were desirous of cultivating their under- 
standings and their hearts, were obliged to learn the ancient lan- 
guages, in whose works alone they could find the treasures of 
useful and ornamental knowledge. This necessity has disappear- 
ed; the literature of each of the modern tongues, is sufficiently 
refined and comprehensive. Our state of society, and the offices 
of an American wife and mother, are, moreover, such, that the 
time requisite for the proper acquisition of the Greek and Latin, 
cannot be afforded, and the application, or general usefulness of 
this knowledge, would be much more limited than it is in Fn- 
rope. 


Arr. IX.—Memoir of De Witt Clinton, with an Appendix. 
containing numerous documents, illustrative of the princi- 
pal events of his life. By Davin Hosacx, M. D. F. R.S 
4to. New-York: 1829. 


Wuen we first glanced at this volume, we were forcibly re- 
minded of an article contained in the first number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, on Dr. Parr’s Spital sermon, in which a ludicrous 
comparison is instituted between that celebrated production, 
und its author’s‘scarcely less celebrated wig. The similitude 
was said to consist in the immense ‘tail’? which each possess- 
ed; the wig ‘swelling out behind into boundless convexity 
of frizz,”’ the sermon increased to the size of a formidable vo- 
tume, by an innumerab!e mass of notes. which ‘seem to concern 
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every learned thing, every learned man, and almost every un- 
learned man, since the beginning of the world.”? Thus it is with 
Dr. Hosack’s work, the body of which, that is the Memoir, is 
comparatively of inconsiderable dimensions, but the appendix to 
itis of formidable amplitude. For this disparity, however, our 
author has assigned an adequate reason in his preface. He states, 
that in endeavouring to ascertain the nature and extent of the 
services rendered by Governor Clinton in promoting the con- 
struction of canals, it became necessary to inquire, how far other 
persons had contributed, by their labours, to the accomplishment 
of the same great end :— 

“‘ These inquiries have, necessarily, led to a much more extensive investiga- 
tion of this subject, than was at first contemplated. In the course of this exami- 
nation, to the great surprise of the author, numerous facts have been disclosed, 
and many valuable documents obtained, which have never hitherto been com- 
municated to the world, and which will be found to illustrate, not only the high- 
ly important services rendered by Mr. Clinton, but those also by others who have 
not been before known and appreciated among the benefactors of the state, and 
to whom much praise is due, for the benefits which their talents and disinterested 
Jabours have conferred. The number and extent of these documents, have una- 
voidably enlarged the appendix to a very unexpected length, and have necessa- 
rily delayed the publication of the work. These circumstances, and the time 
occupied in procuring some of the materials, will account for the disproportion 
which will be found to exist between the original biography and the appended 
matter. Could these difficulties have been earlier foreseen, measures might have 
been adopted the better to have secured a more ample Memoir, and to have 
compressed the appendix within more moderate limits.” 

It is the peculiar custom of our country to signalize the de- 
cease of each of our great men, by public discourses ; and these 
discourses form a large and quite respectable portion of our 
literature. Several tributes of the kind were quickly paid to the 
manes of the eminent De Witt Clinton. Dr. Hosack having 
been his most intimate friend, was summoned by the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of New York to lead, as it were, in 
the chorus of just eulogy. He has converted the panegyric 
which he pronounced in obedience to that call, into the Me- 
moir which lies before us, and to which he has given a very 
imposing and beautiful form, worthy of the subject. It is our 
humble purpose to make an abstract of this biographical com- 
memoration. 

In his preface, Dr. Hosack has offered an apology for any 
omissions or errors which may be discovered, by stating that 
they may be accounted for by the fact of his having been denied 
access to the private papers of his friend, in consequence of the 
selection of the Hon. J. C. Spencer, by the family of the deceas- 
ed, to be his biographer. This circumstance caused him to com- 
mence a correspondence with many of the personal friends of Go- 
vernor Clinton, and from the information imparted in their com- 
munications, which are detailed in the appendix, and his own 
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knowledge of Mr. Clinton acquired by a long and uninterrupted 
friendship, he has compiled the present volume. 

The ancestors of De Witt Clinton were of English origin, but 
for some generations antecedent to his father, they had resided 
in Ireland, which country his grandfather left in the year 1729, 
for the purpose of emigrating to America, and settling with his 
family in the province of Pennsylvania. But contrary winds 
forced the vessel in which they sailed upon the shore of Cape 
Cod, in the vicinity of which place they lived until the spring of 
1731, when they removed, together with the friends by whom 
they were accompanied, to a part of Ulster, now Orange county, 
in New-York. There they formed a flourishing and permanent 
settlement. The first Mr. Clinton died in 1773 on the 19th of 
November, leaving behind him four sons born in this country, 
and one daughter a native of Ireland. 

James, the father of the late governor, married Miss Mary De 
Witt, and attained the rank of major-general in the army of the 
United States, having served with great distinction during the 
revolutionary war. 

De Witt Clinton was born on the 2d day of March 1769, at 
Little Britain, the residence of his father, in Orange county. 
The rudiments of his education were imparted to him by the 
Rev. John Moffat, from whose care he was removed, in 1782, to 
that of Mr. John Addison, then the head of the academy at 
Kingston, where he prepared himself for college. In 1784 he 
was admitted to the junior class in Columbia University, and was 
the first student who entered that institution after the close of 
the war. He received his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1786, 
on which occasion he delivered the Latin Salutatory, a sufficient 
proof of his proficiency, that duty being always assigned to the 
best scholar of the class. His talents for composition and debate, 
were early displayed in a society denominated the Urarian, 
formed by the students for the purpose of improvement in both 
of those exercises. 

Immediately after his graduation, he commenced the study of 
law with the late Hon. Samuel Jones, a counsellor of great emi- 
nence. After the customary noviciate, he was admitted to the 
bar, but before he had time to acquire a practice of any impor- 
tance, he was made private secretary to his uncle George Clin- 
ton, then governor of the state, in which capacity he remained 
during that relative’s administration, which terminated in 1795. 
In the interim, he had been honoured with the offices of secre- 
tary to the board of regents of the university, and to the board 
of fortifications of New-York. These events, Dr. Hosack re- 
marks, may be considered as the introduction of Mr. Clinton to 
public and political life; for from that period, he was devoted, 
with but a few intermissions, to the service of the state. 

you. v.—Nno. 10. 61 
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About this time he married Miss Maria Franklin, the eldest 
daughter of Walter Franklin, Esq., an eminent and affluent mer- 
chant of New-York, and a member of the Society of Friends. 
By this union he had seven sons and three daughters, of whom 
four sons and two daughters are still in existence. His second 
wife, whom he espoused in 1819, was Miss Catharine Jones, the 
daughter of the late Dr. Thomas Jones of New-York, to whose 
varied excellence our author pays a feeling and well-merited 
tribute. 

When mentioning that Mr. Clinton early in life enrolled him- 
self among the ancient fraternity of Freemasons, and after fill- 
ing many of its most important offices was advanced, in 1816, to 
the highest masonic post in the United States, Dr. Hosack be- 
stows a lofty encomium upon that order. 

In 1797, Mr. Clinton was chosen a member of the legislature 
for the city of New-York, the time when the two great parties 
which have since divided the country, were organized. He im- 
mediately embraced the republican or democratic side, which he 
was first induced to do for the purpose of vindicating his uncle, 
George Clinton, who was at that period assailed with great vehe- 
mence, by the leading men of the other party. 

In the year 1800, difficulties having arisen between Governor 
Jay and the council of appointment, the controversy was sup- 
ported on the part of the latter by Mr. Clinton, then a member 
of that body. It was finally settled by a convention which as- 
sembled at Albany in 1801, when a modification of the constitu- 
tion was effected in accordance with the views entertained by 
him, as well as by the most eminent statesmen of both parties. 
Subsequently to that period, he was repeatedly elected to the se- 
nate of the state, where he distinguished himself by his support 
of every measure calculated to promote the cause of science and 
benevolence. 

In 1801, he was chosen to supply the vacaney in the senate 
of the Union, occasioned by the resignation of General Armstrong, 
and remained in possession of his seat for two sessions. Among 
his associates in that august body, were some of the most emi- 
nent men who have reflected lustre upon our national councils, 
but even there the genius of Mr. Clinton shone with unsurpassed 
brilliancy. 

After he had relinquished his station as senator, he was placed 
in the mayoralty of New-York, in which post he continued until 
1807, when he was succeeded by Colonel Marinus Willett, a 
venerable and brave soldier of the revolution. In 1808, however, 
he was reappointed to that office and retained it, (with the inter- 
mission of one year during which he was superseded by Judge 
Radcliffe in consequence of a change in the political atmosphere,’ 
until 1815, when the violence of party drove him into the retire 
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ment of private life. During that year, as well as 1816 and a 
portion of 1817, he emploved his time in the cultivation of let- 
ters, and in devising plans of public improvement and philan- 
thropy. 

In 1817, Mr. Clinton was called, by the almost unanimous 
voice of the inhabitants of his state, to fill the chair of chief ma- 
gistrate in the place of Daniel D. Tompkins, who had been elect- 
ed Vice-President of the United States. The two great parties 
formed a coalition for the purpose of making him governor, so 
high was the sense entertained of his talents and exertions to pro- 
mote the public welfare, although he had dissatisfied the republi- 
eans by opposing, some years before, the second elevation of 
Mr. Madison to the Presidency, and given great offence to the 
}ederalists by certain sentiments which he had uttered. During 
the first years of his administration nothing disturbed the har- 
mony of the state, but after the task of distributing offices was 
performed, discontent was excited, as might have been foreseen, 
and tranquillity destroyed. A systematic opposition was then 
commenced to his measures by persons of both parties, but espe- 
cially of the republican, who aceused him of having violated his 
faith with them, and declared they never would be satisfied until 
he had received the punishment, by being removed from office, 
of what they termed ‘‘his desertion of their standard.”? By dint 
of great exertions, his adversaries succeeded in obtaining a major- 
ity first in the senate, and then in the assembly, and as the end 
of his term approached in 1820, every nerve was strained to pre- 
vent his reelection. In order to attain their object, they even 
indueed Daniel Tompkins, at the time still Vice-President, who, 
from his great popularity in his native state, was emphatically 
styled ‘‘the man of the peeple,’’ to become their candidate. 

The contest was one of the most warm and animated descrip- 
tion, and for some time the issue was extremely problematical. 
But upon telling the votes, which amounted to 180,000, Mr. 
Clinton was found to have received a majority of from one to two 
thousand. ‘*This,’’ observes Dr. Hosack, ‘‘ was considered by 
his friends a great triumph, because on his part there was nothing 
to urge but his talents and services; his partisans had not been 
well organized, whilst his opponents were mighty as a party, and 
had as their champion a man who had been deservedly popular 
during the war, and whose very misfortunes since that period had 
endeared him still more to his friends.” 

Their efforts to deprive him of his station having failed, the op- 
position proceeded touseevery means of throwing difficultiesin the 
way of his administration ; and as one of the most effectual modes 
of doing so, undertook to remove his friends from office, and sub- 
stitute for them his most indefatigable enemies, which measure, 
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the majorities they possessed in both houses and in the council of 
appointment enabled them to accomplish. In the year 1821, 
when party spirit raged with the greatest violence, they proposed, 
and unfortunately succeeded in effecting, a change in the consti- 
tution of the state, ostensibly for the purpose of obliterating its 
defects. But the real motive of it was the desire to gratify their 
animosity, by abridging the power of the governor, extending 
the right of suffrage, and removing those judges who were known 
to entertain towards him, sentiments of friendship and attach- 
ment. 

Fortunately, the ‘‘ canal policy” had been so well and firmly 
established, that his opponents did not dare to attack it; and hay- 
ing succeeded in that favourite object, he proceeded in his plans 
of internal improvement and usefulness, undismayed at the fury 
of the storm by which he was assailed. But, unwilling to be 
again the cause of so much dissension, he declined offering him- 
self as a candidate for reelection in 1822, and sought the shades 
of private life, after discharging for five consecutive years, the 
functions of chief magistrate. The acrimonious feelings, however, 
of his enemies, were not allayed by his retirement, but conti- 
nued still to influence their conduct towards him. The enthusi- 
asm manifested in his favour at the canal celebration which oc- 
curred in October 1823 at Albany, aroused their jealousy to 
such a degree, that soon afterwards they deprived him of his 
station as canal commissioner. ‘To that office he had been ap- 
pointed on the 13th of March 1810, by a resolution of the se- 
nate, on motion of the Hon. Jonas Platt, then a member of that 
body, and one of his most efficient coadjutors in his eflorts to 
accomplish the great plan of inland navigation. 

We have purposely avoided entering into a narrative of the 
canal-scheme with which Mr. Clinton was so intimately connect- 
ed, as it would be, in our opinion, supererogatory, in conse- 
quence of the numerous and detailed accounts which have. been 

iven to the world already, of its rise, progress and accomplish- 
ment. An elaborate history of it is contained in the work be- 
fore us, many pages of the Memoir itself having been devoted to 
that topic by the author. The appendix consists almost entirely 
of communications and speeches concerning it, and therefore 
we refer to that portion of Dr. Hosack’s volume, those who 
may be desirous of perusing all the valuable information respect- 
ing the New-York canals ‘* en masse,”’ in preference to hunting 
it amid a large number of fugitive pamphlets and memorials. 

Had the construction of those monuments of public spirit 
occasioned detriment and loss, instead of the immense bene- 
fits which have accrued from it, how different the light in which 
the idea of it would now be viewed! Instead of being ve- 
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nerated as public benefactors, Clinton and his patriotic asso- 
ciates would be considered at the present day as a set of vision- 
ary enthusiasts. Experience furnishes abundant confirmation of 
the line of Voltaire— 


‘* Le parti le plus juste est celui du vainqueur,” 


as well as convineing proof that it is applicable alike to civil and 
to military undertakings. 

When Cleon, the Athenian demagogue, offered in an assembly 
of the people to undertake an expedition against the Lacedemo- 
nian garrison in Sphacteria, which had hitherto successfully re- 
sisted every attempt of the forces of the republic commanded by 
the ablest generals, all were struck with amazement at the rash- 
ness of such a proposal from one who had never exhibited any ca- 
pacity for war, and all considered it as an ebullition of overween- 
ing vanity and conceit. But when he returned victorious with 
a numerous body of prisoners, fortune having favoured his arms, 
every tongue was loud in acclamation, and nothing was heard 
save encomiums on the valour and skill of the leader, even from 
the mouths of those who had previously been most forward in 
ridiculing him as an intemperate boaster. 

It has been observed by Dr. Johnson, that projection, even 
when visionary, is not always the folly of a fool, but often the 
consequence of a “capacious mind, crowded with variety of 
knowledge, and heated by intenseness of thought.’’ To projec- 
tors, mankind are indebted for many of the most valuable dis- 
coveries in natural science, and the invention of numerous arts 
most efficacious in promoting human welfare. Chemistry owes 
some of its most important principles to the search after the grand 
elixir and the philosopher’s stone,—circumstances which should 
shield from utter ridicule those whose projects may seem to be 
beyond the reach of human power. 

The measure of removing Mr. Clinton, from his situation as 
canal commissioner, was so arbitrary and unjust, that it excited 
universal dissatisfaction. No reason could be assigned for it, 
except that of personal ill-will. For, however earnestly his 
claims may have been disputed to the credit of being the 
original proposer of the canal-scheme, no one could deny that 
he was the most, or at least one of the most, firm and effi- 
cacious of its supporters. He persevered in his attachment to 
it amid difficulties and obstacles that would have appalled an 
ordinary mind, with ardour so unremitting, that its success 
seemed to be always the dearest wish of his heart. This un- 
grateful return, therefore, for his long and untiring services 
in its behalf, could not fail to excite feelings of indignation in 
every generous breast, and his enemies soon had reason to per- 
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ceive that they had overshot the mark. We cannot resist the 
temptation of transcribing the eloquent language of Dr. Hosack, 
in reference to this outrageous proceeding. 


**On the 12th of April 1824, the last day of the session of that year, a day 
which will be ever memorable in the history of this state, De Witt Clinton, by 
an almost unanimous vote of both houses of the legislature, was removed from 
the office of canal commissioner; the man who had been many years one of the 
greatest benefactors of this state, and who at the very moment when his labours 
were suspended, was actively engaged in the completion of this work, which 
distinguishes the age and country in which it has been accomplished: probably 
for the same reason that the Athenians urged, when by the ostracism they banish- 
ed their Aristides, that they were wearied with hearing the continued praises 
bestowed upon the good, the virtuous, the just Aristides, our representatives 
could also allege, as the best defence to be advanced for their high-handed act 
of cruelty and folly, that they too were wearied with hearing the unceasing plau- 
dits bestowed upon Clinton, the idol, the Aristides of his country: Such was 
the indignation created throughout every part of the state by this most extraor- 
dinary, this almost maniacal procedure of a deliberative body, that as was to be 
expected, it produced an almost universal reaction in his favour. Like the 
chains of Columbus after his discovery of a new world, this unjust and odious 
act, only served to enhance the value of his services, to dishonour his enemies, 
to rivet more strongly the affections of his friends, and the gratitude of his country, 
to immortalize and to indentify his name with the deeds he had done, and the 
country he had served. He met the event with his accustomed seilf-possession ; 
he calmly retired until the storm then raging might be expended, when he again 
rose superior to his enemiés, and to every misfortune with which they had endea- 
youred to overwhelm him.” 


_ An interesting account of the proceedings in the legislature 
with regard to Mr. Clinton’s removal, is given in an able com- 
munication, contained in the appendix, from William Stone, Esq. 
editor of the New-York Commercial Advertiser, who was pre- 
sent in the house at the time. We shall transcribe that portion 
which has immediate reference to the ‘extraordinary transac- 
tion,”? which we have been noticing. 


*¢ This harsh and intolerant measure was effected by a joint resolution of the 
two branches of the legislature, on the 12th of April 1824. No satisfactory ex- 
cuse for it has been, or ever can be made. The most that can be said in extenu- 
ation of it is, that it was done at a moment of high political excitement. The then 
approaching presidential election, had called into action many angry passions, 
and fierce conflicting opinions, touching a great measure involving the supposed 
rights of the people, to a direct participation in the election of president. It was 
well known that a large majority of the people of this state were in favour of 
Mr. Adams, at that time, and it was believed that a small majority of the legisla- 
ture preferred the election of Mr. Crawford. Hence the friends of the former 
were desirous of taking from the legislature the power of appointing the eclec- 
tors, and of referring the choice immediately to the people. And the friends of 
the latter candidate, were equally anxious to retain the power in their own hands. 
The political revolutions of 1821-22, which had swept away the old constitution, 
and changed, in some respects, the aspect of our political and civil institutions, 
had likewise left Mr. Clinton in temporary retirement from the chair of state. 
And although nearly balanced upon the presidential question, a large majority 
of both branches of the legislature were in decided political hostility to him. The 
consequence of this peculiar state of things was, that the friends of Mr. Craw- 
ford, and the opponents of the electoral law, devised the resolution for the remo- 
val of Mr. Clinton, simply as a political ruse de Availing themselves of 


the supposed unpopularity of Mr. Clinton, at that moment, they hoped at once 
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to extinguish all clamour upon the subject of the electoral law, and ruin the 
cause of Mr. Adams, by identifying the friends of this measure and this candi- 
date, with what they were pleased to consider the broken fortunes of the illus- 
trious individual then suffering the pains of political banishment. The project 
was devised, and the whole scheme matured, as I have the authority of a highly 
respectable member of the senate who was present, for saying, in a select and 
rather informal caucus, on the evening before the act was perpetrated. No one, 
it is believed, would have denied the high-handed and daring injustice of the 
measure. But it was a large stake for which they were playing; and in the 
heat of an embittered party contest, politicians are too often in the habit of 
practising upon the maxim, that the ‘end justifies the means.’ 

**It was believed by the leaders in the project, that on a resolution for the re- 
moval of Mr. Clinton, the opponents of Mr. Crawford, and, as they pretended, 
of Mr. Clinton also, would almost to a man vote in the negative. And from that 
moment they were to have heen denounced as Clintonians. The device was 
considered the ne plus ultra of political cunning. But unfortunately for its pro- 
jectors, though most fortunate, as it proved, for the great object against whom it 
was aimed as the last fatal stab, the effect was directly the reverse of what had 
been anticipated. The resolution was moved in the senate, and instantly adopt- 
edl.*—It was then sent down to the assembly for concurrence, where it was re- 
ecived just as the house was on the point of adjourning sine die. It was received 
with unmingled astonishment by every member who had not been intrusted with 
the secret. A sort of panic seemed to prevail, and men looked at each otheg 
with fixed and unutterable amazement. As I have just remarked, the house was 
on the very point of its final adjournment, and many of the members were pack- 
ing the papers upon their desks, as they were leaving their seats, when the reso- 
jution was announced. Mr. Cunningham, of Montgomery county, who was a 
fine, noble hearted man, and in reality what Mark Antony pretended to be— 
**a plain blunt man, who spoke right on,” was in the act of putting on his over- 
coat. But though others stood hesitating and abashed, it was not the case with 
him. With but a moment for reflection, flinging his coat over his arm, he turn- 
ed to the speaker, and with a countenance glowing with generous indignation, 
gave utterance to his feelings in bold and manly sentiments, in language warm, 
and proceeding spontaneously from the heart. The appeal, however, of this 
patriotic man, who has since been summoned toan early grave, was vain. Many 
of the ablest and best men, though pricked to the heart with the injustice of the 
deed, were yet fearful of snares and pitfalls, and in the doubt and perturbation 
of the moment, voted for the fatal resolution. There was a want of moral courage 
in this matter, which cannot be excused. The question should have been met 
upon its merits, whatever might have been the consequences. Still, however, 
there is much in the attending circumstances, to mitigate the sharpness of our 
censure ; and the result was all that the friends of civil liberty, and foes to pro- 
scription and intolerance, could have desired.” 


Colonel Stone then proceeds to describe, what we have alrea- 
dy stated, the universal indignation, and complete reaction in 
Mr. Clinton’s favour, which the measure produced. Public 
meetings were convened in every part of the state, which were 
thronged, and addresses expressive of the general feeling were 
presented to him from all quarters. 

His friends did not permit the opportunity to escape, but 
again brought forward their favourite, in the year 1824, as a can- 
didate for the governorship, and carried his election by one of the 


“* It is said, and I believe the story is not apochryphal, that the mover was the 
only member of the senate, who would consent to rise in his place and offer it, 
and there was a division of labour in the operation as it was; one member wrote it, 
another copied it, and a third presented it.” 
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most triumphant majorities on record. He received 20,000 votes 
more than Colonel Young, his adversary in the contest; and du- 
ring the rest of his career as chief magistrate, which terminated 
only with his life, experienced no more of that virulence of op- 
position by which it had been marked. In 1826, he was re- 
elected by a majority of four thousand votes over his oppo- 
nent, Judge Rochester, who was supported as the administra- 
tion candidate, that is, as the candidate of those who were de- 
sirous of maintaining President Adams and his friends in office; 
and as party feeling was highly excited touching the question who 
should be president, that circumstance issufficient to account in great 
measure, for the large number of votes which the latter received. 
Dr. Hosack observes, that ‘‘after this election, until the time of 
his death, Governor Clinton had been so successful in obtaining 
the approbation and support of both houses of the legislature, as 
well as of his fellow-citizens throughout the Union, and had gain- 
ed such a complete victory over the party feelings of former 
times, that next to the two leading candidates for the presidency, 
his prospect of eventually attaining to that elevated station, had 
become greater than that of any other citizen of the United 
States?” 

In consequence of an accident, Mr. Clinton had for some years 
been deprived, to a certain extent, of his accustomed exercise, 
and although his habits of living were rigidly temperate, he 
became plethoric, and was rendered extremely sensitive to the 
changes of the atmosphere. In the autumn of 1827, he was at- 
tacked with a catarrhal affection of the throat and chest, which, 
being neglected, brought on a fatal disease of the heart. 

Our author, when on a visit to Albany, about a week before 
Mr. Clinton’s decease, was struck by the change in his health, 
and communicated confidentially to his eldest son, and to some 
of his connexions and friends, ‘* his imminently alarming situa- 
tion.””? ‘*Even too,”’ he observes, ‘at this period he was daily 
taking bodily exercise, performing with his characteristic alacri- 
ty and energy his official duties at the capital, and his mind di- 
rected to every object except his health, and his own immediate 
condition, of which he was ever too regardless, and, at this time, 
totally unmindful.”’ 

On the Friday before his death, Dr. Hosack had a long con- 
versation with him in his library, and took leave under the ful- 
lest conviction, as he says, that he should never see Mr. Clinton 
more. 

On the next Monday, the 11th of February 1829, after riding, 
performing his usual avocations, and dining with some friends, 
Mr. Clinton retired, as he was wont, to his study, for the sake 
ef transacting business, and devoting some time to his literary 
pursuits. ‘ While sitting,’? we employ Dr. Hosack’s words, 
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‘¢in his library, he was suddenly seized with a sense of oppres- 
sion and stricture across his chest: he spoke to his son, sittin 
near him, who was then writing, performing some duty that had 
been directed by his father, and described to him the distressful, 
and, as he feared, fatal sensation he experienced. Medical aid was 
instantly called for. By the direction of his son, some drink was 
given. He walked in the hall, but soon returned to his chair in 
the library :—the hand of death was upon him—his head fell upon 
his breast. A physician arrived, but too late :—all efforts, though 
unremittingly continued for some hours, to recall his parting spi- 
rit, proved unavailing :—sense, consciousness, intelligence, had 
fled forever :—Clinton was no more. The heart-rending event 
was communicated to his agonized family; and, with the rapi- 
dity of an electric shock, pervaded the city: the house of mourning 
was instantly surrounded by his neighbours and numerous friends, 
who could scarcely credit the reality of his death.’’ The next day, 
every thing betokened the general sorrow and gloom. All business 
was suspended, except the necessary preparations for the obse- 
quies, and measures for testifying respect and veneration. Nought 
but lamentation was heard, accompanied with praises of the de- 
ceased, even from those who had been his bitterest political oppo- 
nents. As Dr. Hosack remarks in the Appendix, a volume of in- 
ordinate size would be requisite to detail the numerous public tes- 
timonials of respect paid to the memory of Governor Clinton, 
throughout the state and nation. The legislature of the state, the 
common councils of the cities of New-York and Albany, and most 
of the public institutions with which he had been connected, all 
met, and passed resolutions indicative of the profound regret they 
experienced at his loss, and the great respect they entertained 
for his character. Every funereal honour was paid to his me- 
mory that could be devised. 

The personal appearance of Mr. Clinton was dignified and com- 
manding. He was more than’ six feet in height, finely forméd, 
and well proportioned. “ His carriage was elevated, his move- 
ments deliberate and dignified, sometimes manifesting great ear- 
nestness, but never precipitancy.”’ His head was remarkable for 
the great breadth and height of his forehead, and was covered by 
hair of a brownish colour. His complexion was brilliant; his nose 
Grecian; his lips thin, and of that peculiar configuration, says 
Dr. Hesack, that some critics have deemed indicative of elo- 
quence. His eyes were of a dark hazel colour, lively and ex- 
pressive, and the muscles of his face were strongly marked, es- 
pecially when he was conversing, or speaking in public. 

Having thus given a description of the outward man, we may 
now consider the features of his mind, and view his character as 
a public officer, and a private individual. 

In regarding it in the former light, we must first consider him 
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in the capacity of a public benefactor ; for it is as such that he is 
entitled to the brightest and most durable renown. However 
opinion may differ with regard to his political conduct, no one 
can refuse to acknowledge the extent and importance of his na- 
tional services, and, we y 3 assert with confidence, that if the 
inhabitants of the state of New-York were called upon to decide 
on the person to whom they are most deeply indebted, it would 
be conceded by them, with scarcely a dissenting voice, that De 
Witt Clinton is that man. His public career was one of unremit- 
ted devotion to the advancement of the interests, in an especial 
manner, of his native state ; a devotion which no obstacles could 
chill, which no ingratitude, no perversion of the motives by 
which he was actuated, could destroy. 

We have already mentioned, that the honour of being the ori- 
ginator of the canal project has been denied to Mr. Clinton, and 
though it is by no means our purpose to engage in the contro- 
versy upon that subject, which is nearly threadbare, we may 
be permitted to state what is said in relation to it by our author. 
After a laborious investigation, notwithstanding his partiality for 
the subject of his Memoir, he coincides in opinion with those 
who have impugned Mr. Clinton’s title to the palm; but to 
whom he accords it, we cannot positively decide. The contri- 
butors to canal navigation in the state of New-York, he distri- 
butes into four great classes: in the first, he enumerates those 
who foresaw and predicted, from the general face of the country, 
the union of the lakes, the creeks and the rivers of the west, by 
measures calculated to remove obstructions, improve the natural 
navigation then existing, and ultimately, by different outlets, to 
connect the same with the ocean. In this class, are Cadwalader 
Colden the elder, Sir Henry Moore, George Washington, George 
Clinton, and Gouverneur Morris. The second class is composed 
of those who made the proposal to join, by means of canals, the 
waters of the Hudson to those of Lake Ontario, or Lake Erie, 
or both; such as Christopher Colles, Jeffrey Smith, Elkanah 
Watson, Philip Schuyler, Jesse Hawley, and Joshua Foreman. 
The third consists of those, who, in the year 1810, were chiefly 
instrumental in effecting a direct internal communication between 
Lake Erie and the Atlantic, among whom, Thomas Eddy, Jo- 
nas Platt, and De Witt Clinton, occupy the most conspicuous 
place. The fourth class comprises all those who have promoted 
and assisted the great work by their influence, their labour, or 
their purses, the number of whom is too considerable for a spe- 
cification of names. 

But it is not only by his exertions to promote the cause of in- 
ternal improvement, that Mr. Clinton is distinguished as a pub- 
lic benefactor ; his connexion with various religious and charita- 
ble institutions gives him still further claim to that most honoura~ 
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ble of all titles. In every possible way he endeavoured to evince 
the sincere and ardent desire he felt to advance the welfare 
of the human race, for he was not one of those who imagine 
they have performed every thing that duty requires, when they 
have laboured for the happiness of those with whom they are 
immediately connected either by social or political ties. He was 
one of the most uniform and efficient supporters of that noble 
institution, the New-York Hospital, and mainly contributed by 
his exertions, which were zealously seconded by the late emi- 
nent philanthropist, Thomas Eddy, to the passage of an act 
of the legislature, in consequence of which the Bloomingdale 
Asylum for the Insane was founded. The New-York Orphan 
Asylum also lies under great obligation to him for the patronage 
of the state which it enjoys. His services in behalf of the com- 
mon school fund, were of the most efficient kind. He was one 
of the founders of that system, and continued through every 
stage of its progress to assist it by his advice and his efforts. 
This fund is now superior in extent to any in the Union, af- 
fording an annual revenue of more than 200,000 dollars. It 
was at Mr. Clinton’s suggestion, that the Lancasterian method 
was adopted, which he considered, to use his own words in his 
speech to the legislature in 1818, ‘‘an invaluable improvement, 
which, by a wonderful combination of economy in expense, and 
rapidity of instruction, has created a new era in education.” 
He was also one of the founders of the Free School societies 
of the Presbyterian faith, of which class of Christians he was 
a sincere but liberal member. This was formed for promoting 
the education of youth as preparatory to the ministry, and over 
it, Mr. Clinton presided from May 1824, till the period of 
his death. He also interested himself warmly and efficacious- 
ly in the Infant School Society of New-York, an institution 
under the superintendence of ladies, and the first of the kind 
established in the United States. He endeavoured, when go- 
vernor, to ameliorate the condition of the Indian tribes, by every 
means in his power, and held various conferences with some of 
them in order to effect that object; nor did the unhappy sons of 
Africa want reason to entertain towards him feelings of affection 
and gratitude. 

In 1808, he was instrumental in obtaining an appropriation of 
100,000 dollars from the state legislature, for the purpose of for- 
tifying the city of New-York ; and was president of the board of 
commissioners, whose duty it was to superintend the works that 
wee in operation on Staten Island, and other places in its vicini- 
ty, tor the defence of the city. 

The promotion of agriculture, was one of the chief and earliest 
objects of his solicitude, and in his very first message as gover- 
nor, he extolled its advantages, and pressed upon the legislature 
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the consideration of measures for its support. The consequence 
of his exertions, was the passage of an act in 1819 for the form- 
ation of agricultural societies, whereby, as Dr. Hosack remarks, 
though all the benefit may not have accrued that was anticipated, 
a salutary impulse has been given to the system of husbandry 
throughout the state of New-York, the good effects of which are 
experienced at the present day. Mr. Clinton was likewise an 
active member of the Society of Arts and Manufactures, ‘and 
always supported the propriety of encouraging all measures by 
which we might be rendered independent of foreign aid, though 
he was sceptical of that policy, which looked to the government 
for its interference and protection.” 

As an acknowledgment of their gratitude for the services of 
De Witt Clinton, in relation to the canal, the merchants of New- 
York presented to him two superb silver vases, on the 19th of 
March 1825, on which occasion an address was delivered by Mr. 
Isaac S. Hone, to which the governor returned an appropriate 
and feeling answer. 

The political character of Mr. Clinton has been variously re- 
presented, as that of every prominent man will be: whilst his ene- 
mies have reviled it for inconsistency, accusing him of having 
abandoned his party during the canvass which resulted in the 
second election of Mr. Madison, and after his elevation to the 
governorship of his state, his friends have been equally zealous 
in emblazoning it as a model every way worthy of imitation. 
It would be a useless task to examine now the justness of the 
charges which have been preferred against him; it is enough 
for us to know, that although for a time his political horizon may 
have been overcast, the varying clouds were in the end entirely 
dispersed, and that the period of his administration is at present 
almost universally conceded to form the brightest epoch in the 
history of the state of New-York. His career as chief magis- 
trate, as well as in the station of mayor, was marked, says Dr. 
Hosack, by incorruptible integrity, inflexible firmness, unshaken 


- personal courage, and a vigilant atténtion to the interests of the 


state and of the city. In the latter capacity, of mayor, he ex- 
torted eulogy from all, by the dignity, the ability and despatch, 
with which he performed the functions of presiding officer of the 
common council, and the care he took of the municipal concerns 
of the city. 

As a judge, his learning and ability have formed the theme of 
lofty encomium with those who were qualified to speak upon the 
subject. He was called to perform judicial duties both by virtue 
of his office when mayor of New-York, and when a senator in 
the state legislature as a member of the court of Errors, the ulte- 
rior tribunal of the judiciary of New-York. In the Appendix, 
there is a letter from the Hon. Richard Riker, the present re- 
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corder of New-York, written in answer to an epistle addressed 
to him by Dr. Hosack, requesting his opinion as to the judicial 
character of Mr. Clinton, from which we extract the following 
passage : 

** Mr. Clinton was the chief magistrate of our city for nearly ten years. As such 
he was the presiding judge in the court of General Sessions. During almost the 
whole of that period I was the district attorney, and conducted before him the 
criminal business of the city. You ask me to give his character in the highly im- 
portant station of judge. My answer is,—that he was, in my opinion, one of the 
safest judges that ever presided in a court of criminal jurisdiction. He was pa- 
tient—discriminating—master of all the great principles of criminal law—severe 
when justice required it, but always inclined to the side of mercy.” 


His judicial opinions have received lofty commendation from 
some of the most distinguished lawyers of the day. In the Ap- 
pendix, two letters are inserted concerning them, one from the 
celebrated Chancellor Kent, and the other from Counsellor Samp- 
son: the former says— 

** Though I cannot subscribe to all their conclusions, yet you will find them to 
have been ably written, and they do much credit to his vigorous power of rea- 
soning, and the force and fervour of his style. Some of them are models of ju- 


dicial and parliamentary eloquence, and they all relate to important questions 
affecting constitutional rights and personal liberty.” 


Mr. Sampson says— 


*«Mr. Clinton most undoubtedly was master of the great and leading princi- 
ples of the laws and constitutions of his country, and of general jurisprudence ; 
and when questions of difficulty came before him, there was none that could 
better or more promptly seize the true bearings of the case, and place it on its 
true foundation, and by the force of a discriminating and unsophisticated judg- 
ment, clear it from all perplexing embarrassments. The law never suffered by 
any judgment or opinion delivered by him, but often acquired additional dignity 
trom his manly and liberal expositions. In moral courage to withstand all undue 
influence, Mr. Clinton was characteristically and intrinsically strong.” 


The laws of New-York are indebted to him for many valua- 
ble improvements ; and among them, the removal of the disa- 
bilities to which the Roman Catholics were made liable in imi- 
tation of the English law, entitles his name to enduring gratitude 
and respect from the professors of that faith in particular, and 
from all the friends of liberality and religious freedom in the 
country. 

During the last war, throughout the course of which he filled 
the office of mayor, frequent occasion was afforded him of evine- 
ing his patriotism, and his firmness in supporting the laws and 
preserving the peace of the community. Apprehensive lest the 
scenes of riot and bloodshed which had occurred in Baltimore 
might be enacted in New-York, he prepared a system of police 
regulations which was adopted by the common council, and so 
executed, that the tranquillity of the city was maintained. He 
associated himself constantly with the committee of defence ap- 
pointed by the corporation, and at one time tendered his services 
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to the governor in his military capacity of major-general in the 
militia. Governor Tompkins at first hesitated, assigning as his 
reason for so doing, that Mr. Clinton was a very young major- 
general, and that calling him into active service would be con- 
trary to etiquette, and might probably offend older militia gene- 
rals, whom he did not deem it altogether proper or prudent to 
employ: finally, however, he desired the late Thomas Addis 
Emmet, through whom Mr. Clinton had preferred his request, 
to inform him, that he might be called upon should the enemy 
land in the vicinity of New-York, and accordingly should hold 
himself prepared. 

There is one trait in the character of Mr. Clinton, his devo- 
tion to literature and science, which individuated him in an ho- 
nourable manner from the generality of American statesmen and 
lawyers, whose time is too often entirely occupied by their pub- 
lic or professional duties. Every moment that he could snatch 
from his necessary avocations, was bestowed upon the cultiva- 
tion of his mind, and no one was ever more creditably ambi- 
tious of the character of a man of science and letters. He was 
particularly conversant with several of the physical sciences, 
such as zoology, botany, and mineralogy, at the same time that 
his attainments in the classics, and belles lettres generally, were 

at. He always read with a pencil in his hand, and was in the 
habit of noting in his common-place book every fact or princi- 
ple that struck him as in any way important or worthy of re- 
membrance; by which he was enabled to concentrate his rich fund 
of knowledge upon the different subjects of his more immediate 
pursuit. His library was extensive and well selected, and in it 
he spent those portions of time which others give up to the 
amusements of fashionable life. These he always avoided, con- 
sidering them as ‘‘ utterly incompatible with those pursuits and 
views that belong to a man who has at heart, his dignity of cha- 
racter, the higher interests of science, or his country’s welfare.” 
It is not, however, we presume, to be inferred from this, that 
he was an enemy to the more rational species of social inter- 
course, which all must acknowledge to be beneficial in various 
respects. 

Mr. Clinton was a member of most of the scientific and lite- 
rary institutions of his state, and other states of the Union, and 
an honorary member of many of the learned societies of Great 
Britain, and of the continent of Europe. He was the first presi- 
dent, and one of the founders of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of New-York; he was also one of the early presidents of the 
New-York Historical Society, and one of itsoriginal members. He 
was an honorary member of the Linnzan and the Horticultural 
Societies of Londoi:, and of the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, 
and maintained a correspondence with the late Sir James Edward 
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Smith, the learned president of the first, and with Mr. Knight, 
and Mr. J. Sabine, the able officers of the Horticultural institu- 
tion. 

He was also a member of the Academy of Arts of New-York, 
and delivered before it an excellent discourse. For many years 
he held the station of regent of the University, not only ex-offi- 
cio as governor of the state, but from having been previously in- 
vested with it asa tribute to his talents and acquirements. In 1812, 
he was honoured by Queen’s, now Rutger’s College, of New-Jer- 
sey, with the degree of Doctor of Laws, and received the same 
compliment, in 1824, from Columbia College, his alma mater. 

His productions are numerous, and, if collected, would form 
several volumes of considerable size. They consist chiefly of his 
speeches in the state legislature, and the senate of the United 
States, his speeches and messages as governor, his discourses be- 
fore various literary, philosophical, and benevolent institutions, 
his addresses to the army during the late war, his communications 
concerning the canal, and his judicial opinions, besides many fu- 
gitive pieces, such as the review of Wilson’s Ornithology, pub- 
lished in the American Medical and Philosophical Register, and 
his papers on the Basse of the Lakes, and on the Passenger 
Pigeon, in the New-York Medical and Physical Journal. 

f his speeches in the senate of the Union, the first, and one 
of the most able, was that delivered in 1802, upon Mr. Ross’s 
famous resolution respecting the right of deposite at New-Orleans, 
in which he strenuously combated the attempt to effect a deci- 
sion by arms of what negotiation might accomplish, and recom- 
mended the course that was pursued. His inaugural speech, as 
governor, in 1818, excited perhaps, more attention and encomi- 
um than any of his other papers whilst in that capacity. His suc- 
ceeding messages are also excellent, both as to their design and 
their execution. According to Dr. Hosack, ‘‘ they will ever be 
deemed models of their kind, and be referred to by the politi- 
cian as successful evidences of the powerful mind and legislative 
wisdom of their author. Their style is manly and impressive, 
and they carry conviction by the logical accuracy and force of 
their details. ”’ 

Of his discourses, the most celebrated are—that delivered before 
the New-York Historical Society, upon assuming the office of 
president, which ‘has been considered the most masterly and 
finished of his literary productions,”’ and pourtrays the charac- 
ter of the tribe of Indians who are known by the name of the 
Five Nations—that pronounced before the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, which ‘furnishes abundant evidence of his 
multifarious reading, and extent of erudition;’’ and the ad- 
dress before the Academy of Fine Arts, which ‘‘may be deemed 
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almost equal, as a matter of composition, to any of his writings 
on any subject. ”’ 

As to Mr. Clinton’s style, Dr. Hosack says that he does not 
claim for him the graces of Goldsmith, or the classical purity of 
Addison, and that instances of carelessness and haste are to be re- 
marked, but that if he does occasionally betray a want of elegance, 
he is, nevertheless, always clear and vigorous. As an instance of 
the great ease and rapidity with which he wrote, our author as- 
serts it as a fact within his personal knowledge, that one of the 
most elaborate and finished of his messages to the legislature, 
cost him no more than the labour of twenty-four hours. 

The manner of Mr. Clinton, when speaking in public, was 
slow and deliberate ; his gestures were neither violent nor varied, 
and the tone of his voice was uniform, if not monotonous, but 
strong and manly. His discourses were remarkable for clear and 
logical arrangement, a forcible and perspicuous, and, at times, 
highly ornamented style, a felicity of illustration, and a cogen- 
ey of reasoning, which rendered him one of the most influential 
and powerful speakers that New-York has possessed. He was 
endowed with the faculty, among the most valuable with which 
an orator can be gifted, of perceiving the effect of his words upon 
his auditory, to such a degree, that if we may credit his own as- 
sertion as recorded by Dr. Hosack, he could decide at the mo- 
ment the probable result of his speech, and ascertain whether it 
would be more prudent to press an immediate decision of the 
question, or endeavour to have it deferred until he might be en- 
abled to give it more efficacious support. 

Mr. Clinton was an early riser, and exceedingly laborious in 
his habits. His moral character was unexceptionable. He was 
remarkable for generosity and charity, giving to the poor, as 
well as to public institutions, with a liberality which surpassed 
his means; for though he had numerous opportunities during his 
career in official stations of acquiring even affluence, yet he pre- 
ferred imitating the example of those eminent men, among 
whose praises it has been recorded as not one of the least, that 
they resigned their dignities without having derived from them 
any benefit in a pecuniary point of view. In domestic life, he was 
urbane, cheerful, and kind; in his friendships, he was sincere and 
constant, sometimes, indeed, persevering in them after their ob- 
jects had been rejected by the world, at the risk of forfeiting his 
political influence and standing in society. His apparent and 
alleged hauteur and distance of manners, Dr. Hosack affirms not 
to have been the result of arrogance or self-conceit, but the con- 
sequence of long habits of abstraction, and a natural diffidence 
from which he never became free. ‘‘ He scarcely entered a draw- 
ing-room,”’ says his biographer, ‘‘ where many persons were as~ 
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sembled, without manifesting some emotion and embarrassment; 
even in the delivery of a public discourse, notwithstanding his 
long habits of public speaking, like his great predecessor Hamil- 
ton, he never rose without excitement, almost as great as that 
imputed to the Roman orator.”? Mr. Clinton never courted po- 
pularity by that indiscriminating condescension and obsequious- 
ness, those adulatory blandishments and insinuating attentions, 
which are too often the means that politicians employ for the 
purpose of gaining their ends. Still less did he descend to those 
arts, of a more reprehensible and degrading character, that are 
sometimes put in practice. He might have repeated, after Boi- 
leau’s Damon,— 
** Je ne sais ni tromper, ni feindre, ni mentir ; 
Et, quand je le pourrois, je n’y puis consentir.”’ 

The charges of pride and ambition which his enemies have 
preferred against him, Dr. Hosack extenuates by saying, that the 
first was but the just consciousness af his worth, and the second 
but that moderate aspiration for well-merited honours, without 
which none ever yet attained to eminence and utility. 

The faults of Mr. Clinton are not revealed by Dr. Hosack, 
with the exception of one or two that we have just noticed, 
which he has extenuated in the true spirit of an eulogist. We 
therefore shall not make any search for the purpose of discover- 
ing what they were, as we doubt much whether it would serve 
any good purpose to disclose them here. It is a task incumbent 
upon the biographer, and not upon the reviewer, to state and ani- 
madvert upon the defects as well as to laud the merits of a great 
man, in order that posterity may thereby be induced to shun the 
former and to imitate the latter. We have accomplished our du- 
iy by endeavouring to give an adequate insight into Dr. Hosack’s 
book, which was the object we had in view in this article, as we 
originally announced, and not to write a life of Mr. Clinton far- 
ther than as the subject of the volume in question. 

Mr. Clinton furnishes another instance of the truth of what has 
been remarked concerning the difference between the reputation 
of an eminent personage during his life and after death. It 
would indeed be a curious speculation to investigate the history 
of those distinguished characters who have enacted the most prom- 
inent parts in the great drama of life, for the purpose of discover- 
ing how far their posthumous fame could be identifed with that 
which they possessed when in existence. We hazard little in as- 
serting that in few instances would it be a task of easy perform- 
ance; in many it would be impossibie. Fortuitous or adven- 
titious circumstances will often be the means of exalting an in- 
dividual to eminence and celebrity, whose. fall, when they cease 
io operate and sustain him in his position, will be violent and de- 
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io orable in proportion to the height he had previously attained. 
ost of those tyrants and heroes, 
**From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,” 


before whom flattery and adulation were offered up as incense at 
the shrine of a deity, as long as the dread of their power, or blind- 
ness produced by the glare of their exploits, extorted them from 
their fellow-creatures, have been ‘*damn’d to everlasting fame,”’ 
| as soon as the influence of those motives had subsided, and every 
i opprobrious epithet has been heaped upon their names that hatred 
i or horror could suggest. Contemplate for instance the career of 
HH Sejanus the favourite of the Emperor Tiberius, who was elevated 
; by that remorseless despot to the second dignity of the empire, 
i 
| 
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) and swayed in fact, if not apparently, the sceptre of the Roman 
Hit world. During the continuance of his power and greatness nought 
was heard with respect to him save boundless panegyric: every 
tongue was employed in sounding his praises, every pen in record- 
i! ing hisdeeds. Men swore by his statues, and honours were paid 

to him scarcely inferior to those accorded to the gods—Behold 
Hi the reverse of this picture when the favour of his master was for- 
Hi feited, and he had undergone an ignominious death in conse- 
) quence of his commands. In the words of Juvenal— 








Descendunt statuz, restemque sequuntur, 
= * * . . * 


Jam stridunt ignes, jam follibus atque caminis 

Ardet adoratum populo caput, et crepit ingens 

Sejanus—” 
his statues were thrown down and made fuel for bonfires, or melt- 
ed in the furnace, and his memory was spared no indignity nor 
insult that the most diabolical fury could supply. To descend 
to later times, who for instance would recognise the fourteenth 
Louis of France in the character bestowed upon him by posterity, 
after perusing accounts of that homage, that almost adoration, 
r which he received when at the acme of his power and grandeur, 
if For other examples the page of history needs only be consulted, 
and while it furnishes them in numbers, it also affords abundant 
evidence that many, very many, of those who have been reviled 
and persecuted during their lives, have become, as soon as con- 
| signed to the grave, objects of enthusiastic encomium. This re- 
. volution of sentiment happens especially with regard to states- 
) men and civil heroes in general, if we may give them that de- 
: nomination, who have been the chiefs of a party ora faction, and 
the upholders of one set of principles. Those who are their op- 
ponents appear to deem it almost a duty to set every action in 
the most odious light, to paint their characters in the most revolt- 
ing colours. They are continually venting their feelings of hos- 
tility towards them in words similar to those employed by the 
Italian poet Guarini, to indicate the ‘‘virtwes”’ of courtiers— 
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** L’ingannare, il mentir, la frode, il furto, 
E la rapina di pieta vestita, 
Crescer col danno e precipizio altrui, 
E far 4 se de laltrui biasmo onore, 
Son le virth de quella gente infida.” 


Censure is, indeed, as it has been well remarked, the tax which 
almost every one who occupies a large space in the public eye, 
must pay for his eminence.— 

**Oh ! place and greatness, millions of false eyes 
Are stuck upon thee ! volumes of report 
Run with these foul and most contrarious guests 
Upon thy doings ! thousand ’scapes of wit 
Make thee the father of their idle dream, 
And rack thee in their fancies.” 


The statesman or politician who should not pursue the even 
tenor of his way, heedless of the obloquy which his very station 
must excite, but should endeavour to regulate his conduct by the 
observations and comments made upon it by ignorance or malig- 
nity, would soon find it necessary to abandon his post. 

For proofs of the truth of this assertion it is only requisite to 
refer to the political history of England, where they are furnish- 
ed in the accounts given of the career of almost all the ministers 
who have had a voice in her national councils. The opposition 
and difficulties they have been obliged to encounter, have gene- 
rally been of so formidable a kind, as to warrant the apology 
made for their conduct by Pope, even when it might be lable to 
animadversion.— 

**Our ministers like gladiators live ; 
’Tis half their business blows to ward, or give : 


The good their virtue would effect, or sense, 
Dies between exigents and self-defence.” 


Perhaps the strongest case is that of Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
during his entire political course, suffered as much obloquy of 
every species, as could possibly be heaped upon a single indivi- 
dual. If we were to form our estimate of his character from the 
Dissertation on Parties, or the philippics that were delivered 
against him in Parliament, we should be induced to consider 
him as one of the most unprincipled and profligate intriguers 
whose names sully the historic page. How different is the opi- 
nion to be conceived of his qualities, if we credit the descriptions 
given of them, even by his most virulent enemies, after death 
had caused a cessation of that envy and ill-will which distorted 
his every act and word! Even Lord Chatham, perhaps the most 
vehement of his antagonists, lived to acknowledge the extent 
and importance of his services, and the benefits which accrued 
from his long and pacific ministry. Thus Rufus King, the great 
rival for a long time of Mr. Clinton, in the political discus- 
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sions which agitated the state of New-York, confessed, when 
ambassador at the court of St. James, in the course of some re- 
marks upon the grand canal celebration, the exalted opinion he 
entertained of the talents and public usefulness of the latter. 
‘*He rejoiced,”’ says Mr. Carter, in a letter to Dr. Hosack con- 
tained in the Appendix, “that Mr. Clinton had outlived the pre- 
judices and passions of his opponents, and was in the full enjoy- 
ment of that popularity and public confidence which he had so 
justly merited. In a word, Mr. King spoke of the late governor 
in terms of the most liberal and unqualified praise.”’ 

It may not, perhaps, be here altogether irrelevant to adduce 
one instance of the manner in which the expressions of Walpole 
were perverted from their original sense, and made to bear a 
meaning wide of that which he intended to convey. Every one 
is doubtless acquainted with the sentiment attributed to him, 
that ‘all men have their price,”? which has engendered so much 
contumely, and to which allusion has been so often made, both in 
prose and verse, especially by Pope in the lines— 


“Would he oblige me? let me only find, 
He does not think me what he thinks mankind.” 


But Coze in his Memoirs has explained in the most satisfac- 
tory manner the signification of what Sir Robert originally ut- 
tered, and vindicated him from the stigma of casting a universal 
slur upon his fellow-creatures. His real phrase was entirely alter- 
ed by the omission of the word those, which related to the pre- 
tended patriots of the day, of whom he expressed his opinion by 
saying, ‘‘all those men have their price,’”? which words were 
eagerly seized upon by his enemies, and perverted in such a way, 
as to give them an indiscriminate application. 

We cannot conclude this imperfect outline, without making the 
most formal acknowledgments to Dr. Hosack, for his beautiful 
volume. His Memoir is copious, but not tedious, and his gene- 
ral panegyric so sustained by his documents, that he may be said 
to have spoken as well from the convictions of his own enlight- 
ened judgment, as from the impulses of generous friendship. 
We could have wished to bring our readers more particularly 
acquainted with the nature and value of the materials which he 
has accumulated in his Appendix ; but we may the less lament the 
want of space for this purpose, since we can be confident that no 
inquirer into the life of Clinton, or the history of the New-York 
canals, will fail to consult the whole of his meritorious work. 
The quarto is truly magnificent; a splendid specimen of typo- 
graphy, and altogether, considering the time in which it was pre- 
pared and issued, a sort of literary phenomenon. It might be 
difficult, at first, to conceive the bare possibility of the execution 
of such a task, so speedily, by an eminent physician, who is not 
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only largely engaged in the practice and study of his profession, 
but involved in much of the literary and scientific action of New- 
York. His example is a fresh illustration of the truth of Ma- 
dame’ Roland’s remark—* Leisure will always be found by per- 
sons who know how to employ their time. Those who want 
time, are the people who do nothing.”’ 





Art. X.—System of Geography, by M. Maure-Brun. Vol. 
VI. Book civ—exiv. Russia. Boston: Wells & Lilly. 1828. 


Tne origin of the Russian nation is involved in the obscurity 
which hangs over most events belonging to a remote antiquity. 
K-ven the question, to what race of men the first inhabitants of 
European Scythia or Sarmatia belonged, is one, which the inves- 
tigations of modern inquirers have never been able to answer. 
“Of Russia, strictly so called,’’ says Schliézer, the most indefatiga- 
ble of inquirers, ‘the ancients, from Herodotus to Charlemagne, 
knew as little as of Otaheite.”” The names of Sarmatia and 
Scythia are but vague appellations, applied to unknown regions 
in the North. 

It is, therefore, impossible for the historian to trace the descent 
of the Russian nation from any race of the continent of Asi¢. 
Whatever may have taken place in the period, to which no Rus- 
sian annals ascend, and respecting which no allusions of a deci- 
sive nature are to be found in foreign historians, to us the Rus- 
sians appear in the light of aboriginal inhabitants of the provinces, 
which now constitute the centre of the great northern empire. 
From the earliest period they have had a distinct language and 
character ; they have no community with the Tartars, or with 
the Goths ; they were distinct from the Huns, though they may 
have served under the banners of Attila, in the time of his glory, 
and may afterwards have received among themselves the remains 
of a nation, whose season of power had been so short, and yet so 
destructive. Indeed it is possible to trace to the central provinces 
of Russia, the remains or the exiles of other nations. But the 
emigrants seem never to have subverted or even impaired the 
nationality of the original inhabitants; but rather to have become 
incorporated with them, with the entire loss of their own distinctive 
character. The Russian, therefore, is of all the present European 
nations the one, which may lay the safest and best grounded claims 
to antiquity of residence in its present abodes. he the darkness 


of ancient centuries, extended over vast plains, into which the 
genius of Greece and the arms of Rome never penetrated, this 
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people were slowly ripening to nationality during the ages of 
classic splendour. They were still immature, when Solon gave 
laws to the Athenians, and Rome strove after principles of pub- 
lic justice and liberty. If the Rhoxolains* were a branch of 
them, they were not wholly unknown in the period of the wars 
of Mithridates; and in the times of the Roman emperors they some- 
times appeared at the mouths of the Danube, sometimes scaled 
the Carpathian mountains; and the province of Meesiat was not 
safe against their precipitate and careless valour. 

The period, when the Russians first appeared in authentic his- 
tory, cannot be determined with precision. Till the middle of 
the ninth century, it is on all hands agreed that their history has 
no authentic existence. But even this earliest season in which 
some facts appear supported by various testimony, is yet involv- 
ed in a degree of uncertainty, which nothing but the most careful 
criticism can in any degree dispel. The original manuscript of 
the chronicles of Nestort is no longer to be found ; and there are 
so many alterations and interpolations in the work as it now ex- 
ists, that it is difficult to separate the genuine from the false. Be- 
sides, who was this monk of the eleventh century, to whom 
Providence has conceded the singular honour of being almost the 
sole depositary of the regular history of the early period of his 
nation? The accounts of the monk of Kiew coincide in many 
things with those of the Byzantine historians. Did he then draw his 
information exclusively from original sources, or was he guided 
in his inquiries by the writers of the eastern empire? Could 
there have been any written document in existence among the 
Russians on which he may have founded his narrative? Does 
not the time which intervened between the age of Nestor and 
the period assigned for the foundation of the Russian empire, 
leave room to doubt the security of oral tradition? And coulda 
monk of Kiew be accurately informed of what passed at Novgo- 
rod? It is evident, that Nestor§ was not unacquainted with fo- 
reign literature. Are we to infer from it, that his mind was more 
cultivated, was better able to register the course of events? Or 


* The z is to be pronounced as ss, and the name of Russians may therefore 
be the same with that of the Rhoxolani, or Rhossolani of antiquity. Such is 
Malte-Brun’s theory. 

¢ Taciti Hist. L. 79. 

+ The work of greatest critical value on Nestor is undoubtedly that of the learn- 
ed and most industrious Schl6zer; Nestor’s Russische Annalen in ihrer Slavonishen 
Ursprache verglichen, von Schreibfehlern und Interpolationen méglichst gerei- 
nigt, erhlart und tibersetzt, 1802—1809. No man surpassed Schlozer in power 
of application, in energy of will, as displayed in literary exertions, or in independ- 
ence of mind. His character was sternly singular. 

§ M. Levesque urges the coincidence in the narrative of Nestor and the By- 
zantine historians, as an evidence of the accuracy of the former. We consider 
it far more probable, that the monk had read the account of the Byzantine wri- 
ters. 
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shall we suppose, that he was led by the influence of foreign forms 
to give to Russian history an aspect of greater certainty than be- 
longed to it? The accounts of Nestor may therefore be of doubt- 
ful credit, as it respects the events, which were furthest removed 
from his ownage; but while they have great value for the whole 
period through which they extend, they are of less questionable 
credibility in all that relates to the period immediately preceding* 
the times in which he lived. 

Tradition traces the foundation of Kiew to the middle of the 
fifth century ; the historians of the eastern empire, not less than 
Nestor, have preserved the accounts of an expedition, which is 
said to have been made by its princes against Constantinople t 
in the ninth century. Nor does the commercial republic of 
Novgorod lay claim to a less ancient existence. Established on 
the banks of the Volchova and not far from Lake Iimen, its situ- 
ation explains its commerce with the North along the coasts 
of the Baltic; and its merchants exchanged at Constantinople 
their furs and honey and wax, the produce of their fisheries, and 
perhaps also slaves, for the wines and cloths of Grecian manu- 
facture. The power and the wealth of the republic were conspi- 
cuous even in these earliest times. Their successors reduced 
many of their neighbours to subjection: and of the surrounding 
nations, whom they inspired with terror, they proudly demand- 
ed—‘‘ Who will dare to attack God and the great Novgorod ?”’ 

But a change was impending, which seems to have proceeded 
from those domestic grievances and defects, which are the re- 
suit of age. What an idea of the antiquity of the Russian nation 
do we thus receive? Its first distinct historical celebrity is con- 
nected with the downfal of a republican state ; the new dynasty 
of princes elevated its grandeur on the ruins of liberty. It is said. 
that in some of the oldest temples of Egypt, the materials, used 
in building the fabrics, which are now standing, show evident 
signs of having been previously used for some architectural pur- 
pose; the oldest buildings of the oldest civilized country are then 
constructed of ruins. So too in Russia; the history of the mo- 
dern principality begins with the subversion of an ancient con- 
stitution; and that, not by any concussion from external violence, 
but by a domestic revolution. 

The constitution of Novgorod is not known; but prosperity 
produced divisions, and divisions terminated in weakness. The 
Varagians, the pirates of the Baltic, men who seem rather to 


* Nestor was born 1056, and lived at least till 1116. When an example of wri- 
ting had once been given, followers were not wanting. 

+ The account may be found in Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Chap. LV. He calls this the first of four attempts made by the 
Russians of that age to plunder the treasures of Constantinople, It is very donht 
ful, if this expedition belongs to the history of the Russians. 
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have been united by common habits than by common descent, a 
people numerous and warlike, attacked the republic from the 
north. At the same time the Sclavonian tribes of the south saw 
their liberties endangered by the Khozares, who were advanc- 
ing from the shores of the Euxine. The citizens of Novgorod, 
being thus reduced to a state of danger and distress, voluntarily 
yielded up their liberties to foreign masters. A solema deputa- 
tion was sent to the sea-coast, and Riurick, or Rurik, with his 
two brothers and a large train of countrymen, came to rescue 
the Russian provinces from foreign invasion, and lay the foun- 
dations of an empire, which even yet does not seem.to have 
reached its limits. 

It was in 862, or more probably in 852, (for Russian chrono- 
logy has little certainty before the year 879,*) that the Russian 
throne was established. The history of the kingdom of France 
dates from 843 ; but the reign of Hugh Capet dates only from 
987. England was not united under one sovereign till 827. 
The glory of the house ot Hapsburg reaches no farther than 
1232; there was not even a duchy of Austria till 1156. The 
Prussian monarchy is but of yesterday. Thus it is apparent, that 
the foundation of the Russian throne, according to ancient chro- 
nicles, and the indirect evidence of the Greek historians, ex- 
tends almost as far into the middle ages, as the establishment of 
the French kingdom, or the union of the Heptarchy of England; 
while it surpasses in antiquity almost every other existing govern- 
ment in Europe.t 

With respect to the origin of the earliest Russian dynasty, it 
may be well to separate the doubtful from the certain. That a 
republic should invite three brothers to annihilate its liberties 
and reign with unmitigated sovereignty is improbable, though 
not absolutely without example. Nor can it be decided, nor is 
it of the least moment for the subsequent events in Russian his- 
tory to decide, to what nation the family of Rurik originally be- 
longed. Nestor says they came from the north. In that case 
they were from the country of the Normans, perhaps Swedes. 
That with Rurik two brothers should have come also, and esta- 
blished principalities, should have died within two years, and thus 
feft Rurik lord of a vast and undivided territory, is not impossi- 
ble, yet in itself not natural. That some nobles of his retinue 
should have gained of him permission to descend the Dneiper 
and attack Constantinople, and should have appeared before that 
city with two hundred vessels, is so inconsistent with the rest 


* The remark is that of Schlézer, who complains of the uncertainty of chro- 
nology in the Russian annals. 

t Sweden may, perhaps, continue its history to an earlier period. But it hard- 
ly enjoyed a well established government, before the last years of the tenth cen- 
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of the narration, that the inference is forced upon the inquirer, 
that the Roses of the Greeks were not the Russians of history. 

The points on which reliance may be placed, are simple and 
sufficient. In the course of the ninth century the Sclavonian tribes 
in the heart of Russia were united under one sovereign; their 
dominion* gradually extended to Kiew; the name of Russians, 
which had long existed, became a general appellation ; and final- 
ly the family, which traces its origin from Rurik, possessed the 
dominion of Russia for more than seven hundred years. 

It seems to us, almost, as if Russia formed a connecting link 
between ancient and modern history. France, Spain, and Eng- 
land, were all conquered, and adopted the manners, the language, 
and the science of their conquerors. In the heart of Germany, 
the Teutonic race preserved itself free from the loss of its lan- 
guage and its nationality. Have not the nations of Teutonic de- 
scent, proved, by the results of their influence on human events 
and intelligence, that as a mercy and a benefit to the world, their 
name and nation were preserved unsubdued and unmixed? 
Have not some of the most valuable principles in learning, in 
philosophy, in religion, and, we may add, in the imaginative arts, 
been the results of their independence? Though it was long be- 
fore they learned to unite the elegances of other times, with native 
dignity and the acquisitions of science, yet have they not at 
last shown themselves strong in the depth of sentiment, in earn- 
est truth, and moral sublimity ? And is it going too far to hope, 
that one branch of the great Sclavonic family is yet to develop 
an independent culture; that a nation, which has its unity 
and identity confirmed and endeared by a community of lan- 
guage, of religious faith, (and that faith a peculiar form of Chris- 
tianity,) and of historical recollections, a nation placed on lands 
which join the Caspian and the White Sea, the Baltic, and the 
most important basin of the Mediterranean, a nation which is 
joined by an undivided interest, occupying a soil intersected by 
the largest rivers of Europe, and offering great and increasing 
facilities of navigation by canals, that unite its streams, a nation 
which reaches from the country of the vine and olive, to the la- 
titudes of perpetual frost, and thus unites within itself all the 
conditions of national strength, commercial independence, and 
intellectual vigour—is it unreasonable confidence in an over- 
ruling Providence, to trust that the future course of such a na- 
tion is to be marked by results favourable to the best interests of 
humanity? That its copious and harmonious language is to be- 
come the voice of the muses, and the instrument of science? That 
intelligence is to find a way into its healthful and fertile valleys, 


* Luden’s Allgemeine Geschichte der Volker und Staaten. Dritter Theil. p. 
116. 
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and that religion and civil liberty are eventually to win new tro~ 
phies in these immense regions of ancient darkness? The Rus- 
sian empire, like the United States, if comparatively weak for 
purposes of foreign aggression, is invincible within itself. Its 
soil is capable of sustaining, without supposing an uncommon de- 
gree of culture, a population of a hundred and fifty millions; 
the most vigorous government may find enough to do in control- 
ling the members of this vast body politic; the most ambitious 
can have within such limits more than abundant means of grati- 
fying an unwearied activity. The empire already covers a vaster 
extent of territory than any which the annals of the world com- 
memorated, except it be the short empire of the Zingis. Where 
every motive of philanthropy, and of the true passion for glory, 
impels to the diffusion of sciences and arts, the advancement of 
the purposes of peace and intelligence, the full display of the 
great and good qualities, which are in the ancient race that has 
held the north from immemorial ages, it seems not an unreason- 
able expectation, that the voice of humanity, of justice, and of 
reason, will be heard. It may be within the purposes of a con- 
trolling Providence, that the agency of the Russian empire shall 
spread respect for Christianity through the hearts of idolatrous 
nations. Its emissaries have already reared the temples of a purer 
religion among the Tartar states of Siberia, and planted the cross 
on the mountains of the remote Kamschatka. The traveller, as 
he wanders towards the pole, in latitudes where corn is ripened 
in a day, (a day that extends over weeks,) hears the sounds, and 
sees the character of a Christian worship; and monasteries are 
established even in the remote isles of the White Sea: the shores 
of the Caspian have ceased to acknowledge a Mahomedan mas- 
ter, and the ancient fable of the prisoner of Mount Caucasus, the 
purest and most sublime invention of ancient mythology, has 
been but the faint image’ and shadowing forth of more Sintious 
truths, which are making ‘themselves felt and acknowledged in 
the very heart of the mysterious land of classic superstition. 
But if, on the contrary, the form of autocratic government 
should prove inco.patible with the diffusion of knowledge—and 
it certainly is unfavourable to it—and if the government of Russia 
should fail to become possessed of a character, insuring the free 
development of national energy, and the strict accountability of 
public servants, we may then anticipate in the worst result, a 
new emigration of the nations, a new subversion of the ancient 
order of things; perhaps another general plague, like the terri- 
ble devastations of the great destroyer of the middle ages. What 
force could the western nations oppose to the gradual advance- 
ment of Russian supremacy? The capital of Poland is nearly the 
centre of Europe, and it is in the hands of the Russians; Austria 
has provinces which are said to sigh for the yoke of Sclavonic 
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masters, rather than yield allegiance to the house of Hapsburg; 
Prussia holds the ports through which some weighty provinces of 
the mighty state must have their intercourse with the sea; and pro- 
bably the prosperity of both parts would be promoted, by a union 
of the seaboard and the interior, under the stronger government. 
The Wallachians, the Meldavians, are they not of the same religi- 
ous faith, and anxious to be permanently placed under the autho- 
rity of a power which is able to extend over them the broad shield 
of sufficient protection? It is not many years since Europe shriek- 
ed at the aggressions on Poland; yet now a large part of the old 
Polish provinces rejoice in being reunited to their ancient bre- 
thren: the heart of the kingdom, the grand duchy of Warsaw, has 
not for centuries enjoyed such tranquillity, such security, or such 
general prosperity, as at present; the Polish provinces of Prus- 
sia lament their separation from their fellow-citizens of the old 
republic. Where, then, is the barrier against Russia on her fron- 
tiers? On the north sXe extends to the poles, and the conquest 
of Finland has made her inaccessible from the Scandinavian pen- 
insula; on the east her limit is the Pacific, unless, indeed, we 
take into account her possessions in North America, and acknow- 
ledge her for our immediate neighbour, or as separated from us 
only by a disputed tract. On the south, she has not a neighbour 
to whom she is not herself most formidable. Caucasian countries 
and the keys of Persia are already hers; no vessels sail on the 
Caspian but by her permission; she holds more than half the 
shores of the Black sea; the Turkish power may yet shine forth 
in temporary lustre before it expires; but religious and national 
enthusiasm, and personal bravery, cannot resist the influence of 
causes which are constantly operating, and always increasing in 
power. Thus, Russia, inaccessible on the south, east, and north, 
stands in a menacing attitude towards the south-east and the 
west of Europe. Did not Peter the Great wish to become a state 
of the German empire? Has not a part of the Baltic coast, be- 
longing to Prussia been repeatedly grasped at? Did not Alexan- 
der, the wise, the temperate, the forbearing Alexander, accept 
from his suffering and prostrate ally, a portion of coveted territory 
in Galicia? Did he not, even after the peace of Tilsit, partake 
in the spoils of his unhappy associate in arms? The memory of 
these things has not perished: has the spirit which dictated them 
become purity? Has justice entrenched herself in firmer sanc- 
tuaries? Has the consciousness of moral obligation so far increas- 
ed in force, that the appearance of a tyrant, on a powerful throne, 
would no longer perplex monarchs with a fear of change? 
These are views which it is painful to pursue. The statesman 
that believes in human virtue, yet seeks for a guarantee of his 
rights in human interests and in sufficient strength to repel un- 
just aggressions. It is painful to suppose that the balance of power 
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in the north is so far destroyed, that the strongest hope of secu- 
rity lies in the wisdom of governments, the personal virtues of 
sovereigns, and the cordial union of the weaker nations. 

But it is said, that the Russian empire is a large mass, which 
will of itself fall asunder. And why will it fall asunder? Is 
there not the tie of kindred in the great nucleus of the em- 
pire? Is not the whole mass well annealed and firmly joined ? 
Is it not cut off and separated from the rest of Christendom by 
its peculiar church discipline ? Is it not one and undivided by its 
descent? Is it not bound together in the closest bonds by hav- 
ing the same military heroes, the same saints, the same recollec- 
tions, civil and sacred? Next to France, it is of all the states of 
Europe the one which is safest against division. How much 
more secure in its unity is Russia than Austria! Of the Poles, 
the Russians, the Hungarians, the Bohemians, the Germans, the 
Iilyrians, and the Italians, which by their motley union consti- 
tute the ill-assorted mosaic of the great central sovereignty, how 
many at present dislike the Austrian supremacy ! Will Hungary 
submit to be a dependency on a country of far less natural re- 
sources? Will the beautiful and fertile Bohemia consent to the 
annihilation of its language, its national laws and constitutions, 
its time-hallowed liberties ? Will Russians prefer the sway of a 
foreign power when the glory of their kindred is the ruling star? 
Will Poles desire to remain divided from Poles? Yet we believe 
Austria secure, except from some general convulsion. Prussia, 
too, labours under infinitely greater danger of dismemberment 
than Russia. We believe the idea, that Russia will of itself break 
in pieces, to be unfounded in the history or the character of the 
component parts of that empire. 

But still it is so vast, so unwieldly!—And is it more easy to 
tear a member from a leviathan than a fly? Are the component 
parts of a beast less firmly knit together, because they are large 
and massive? It is a clear lesson of history that large states hold 
together, even long after wisdom has departed from the councils 
of their governors. The Roman empire never fell, till it was 
shaken from abroad. The Greek empire lasted a thousand years 
Jonger, and would in all probability, have lasted to this day, had 
it not received an irresistible shock from a nation, which as yet 
had no home. Now the danger which is said to hang over Rus- 
sia is solely from within itself. 

What then is the conclusion of the whole argument? The his- 
tory of the future cannot be read in the experience of the past. 
We can but trust in Gol that the new relations, which are ris- 
ing in the world, will yet lead to a balance of power, dependent 
on the moral force of intelligence. We can but hope that a bright 
and peaceful futurity awaits a government, on which depends 
directly the happiness of sixty millions of men, a fifteenth part 
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of the human race ; a government which holds under its sway a 
large portion of the whole habitable globe; a government whose 
soil is susceptible of infinite improvements, and whose popula- 
tion is but just beginning to be in some reasonable proportion to 
its natural abundance. The voice of Sclavonic poetry has already 
been heard, and the lessons of the Russian bards, as far as known 
to us, are full of the noblest moral truths. The Russian press is 
now exceedingly active. Werks on domestic history* are fast 
multiplying. The spirit of the nation is aroused by the recollec- 
tions which go back for so many centuries. The pride of nation- 
al feeling is deep and strong, and arts, and letters, and learning 
are fast making their way into the heart of a country, which 
from its earliest ages has possessed an aptitude for learning. 

Nor should it be left out of view, that while the general ad- 
ministration is autocratic, the municipal regulations are not so ; 
that local customs, constitutions, and religious peculiarities, are 
respected, and that while there is no legitimate guarantee of ci- 
vil liberty, and no exact limit to check the infringement of the 
imperial authority on particular privileges, yet practically the 
local institutions are respected ; and in an autocracy, of which 
the territory is immense, the hand of the sovereign is not felt in 
its rudeness except in his personal vicinity. Itis in a small king- 
dom, that a tyrant is the most dreaded monster. In a large state 
the personal vices of the sovereign extend in their direct influ- 
ence hardly beyond his immediate train. 

They who limit their attention in Russian history to anecdotes 
which illustrate the debauchery of the court, the ignorance of 
the nobles, or the superstitions of the vulgar, seem to us to close 
their eyes on one of the greatest spectacles in universal history. 
The reception of the Russians into the pale of civilized christen- 
dom may almost be said to form an epoch in the annals of hu- 
man civilization, so wide are its influences, so powerful, grand, 
and beneficent the results to which it has led and may lead. 
What if the Russian state with its present power had adopted 
the manners and the religion of the east? What safety would there 
now be to Christian Europe? What increased dangers would not 
hang over its liberties? He that can neglect such results in the 
delineation. of strange and uncouth manners, or in the scandalous 
chronicles of the licentiousness of an immoral court, gives up the 
contemplation of the great revolutions in national destinies, to the 
unworthy office of analyzing the vices of individual debauchees. 
One of the noblest of the branches of knowledge, the history of 
nations, loses its dignity and value. 

One word before we close: on the present war between the 
Turks and Russians. We are told by those who would place 


'* We may take opportunity to recur to the work of Karamsin, which deserves 
especial notice. A translation of it exists in the French as well as the German 
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the affairs of Turkey in an advantageous light, that the Russians 
have been entirely worsted; that they have made an unsuccessful 
campaign; that they have in their turn suffered a defeat like that 
of the French* on their retreat from Moscow. An unsuccessful 
campaign !—lIs it nothing to have gained complete possession of 
two of the largest and finest provinces of European Turkey? Is it 
nothing to have the undisputed control of the Danube for a great 
extent of the last part of its course, the mouths of the second river 
in Europe, the natural outlet of Hungarian commerce? Is it no- 
thing to have taken several places of importance to the south of the. 
Danube, and to have gained one fortress of the very first impor- 
tance within less than two hundred miles of Constantinople it- 
self? Is it nothing to have gained two fortresses on the eastern 
shore of the Black sea? Never was a first campaign of a Turkish 
war so pregnant with results. Has the siege of Silistria, or of 
Chumla been attended with unheard of losses? The siege of Oc- 
zakow lasted nearly six months, and the place was finally taken 
only by a most bloody storm. The siege of Ismail had lasted 
more than seven months, and little impression was made ; Potem- 
kin was playing at cards with his women, while they amused them- 
selves with drawing cards and telling fortunes. ‘I predict,’’ said 
one of them to Potemkin, playfully interpreting his destiny, “you 
will take Ismail in ten days.’’—**I know an oracle much nearer 
than that,’’ said Potemkin, and issued an order to Suwarrow to 
take it within three. On the evening before the storming Su- 
warrow addressed the troops in these words, “to-morrow early, 
an hour before day, I shall get up, shall say my prayers, wash 
myself, dress myself, then I shall crow like a cock, and do you 
storm according to my directions.”” And in truth he did so; Su- 
warrow crowed like a cock, and the soldiers stormed. Every body 
knows the result. The Russizns lost 15,000 men, and avenged their 
loss in the blood of 35,000 Turks. The emperor Nicholas.may not 
have soldiers to lose by tens of thousands; his mode of warfare 
may be less reckless than Potemkin’s; his generals less intrepid 
than the bold, crafty, daring, bloodyminded Suwarrow. Yet he 
has secured advantages of the greatest moment. 

But we have been repeatedly told by the British journals, 
which almost all give ex parte statements of Russian power and 
policy, that the Turks will yet turn, or have turned, the for- 
tunes of war, and will appear in the aspect of pursuers. Imagi- 
nation figures the Russians as fleeing in confusion before the im- 
petuous onset of Moslem enthusiasm, and retreating beyond the 


* We were amazed at finding this comparison in the London Quarterly. Mis- 
statements so gross necessarily impair confidence in ppd poe accuracy of 
that work. If passion is to take the place of judgment party interests be 
pursued instead of truth, all truth, even in historical details and political intelli- 
gence, is at an end. 
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Danube, the Pruth, or who knows if not beyond the Dniester it- 
self. The experiment has been tried already, in a former war. 
{In 1811, Turkey, compared with Russia, was vastly more pow- 
erful than at present; for, in the French contest, Russia learned 
how to use her resources, as well as acquired vast increase of 
them. Now, in the campaign of 1811, the Turks, flushed by 
their successes in holding the Russians in check, and driving 
them across the Danube, engaged in pursuit. And, to their utter 
discomfiture. The Russians won new victories out of their own 
reverses. 

It requires but little of the gift of prophecy to see, that the 
Turks in the present war cannot become the attacking party. 
Their modes of warfare consist in defending fortresses, and their 
most famous deeds of recent valour in the vigorous sallies on the 
besiegers. We are equally convinced, that peace will never be 
restored, but by means of concessions on the part of the Porte. 
It is now more than a century since the opposing interests of the 
two powers have led to perpetual collisions. The dominion and 
free navigation of the Black Sea, have been pursued as important 
objects by the Russian government, with undeviating consistency. 
And every war, except the unfortunate one terminated by Peter 
on the banks of the Pruth, has ended in securing decided ad- 
vantages to the Russians, in respect to purposes so intimately 
connected with the prosperity of the whole southern portion of 
the empire. The subversion of the Ottoman throne is hardly 
threatened. The great interests of Russia do not require it, and 
we may therefore believe the emperor to be sincere in denying 
any such attempt. The other objects are of vital importance to 
the whole country south and south-east of Moscow, to the vast 
regions of the Caucasus, and, remotely, to the Persian provinces 
of Russia. We do not believe, that, in any event, the interests 
of Russia require, or would permit, conquests beyond the Da- 
nube, though Moldavia and Wallachia may be retained. 

It is the history of former wars, between the great eastern 
empires of Europe, which must guide us in forming our opinions 
on the present contest. The arrondissement and commercial 
independence of the southern portion of Russia, have been pur- 
sued with the same zeal as the conquests on the Baltic. It is 
from history also, that we are led to believe that Prussia will 
not exert itself to stay the progress of Russian ambition. The 
geographical position of Prussia, necessarily establishes its rela- 
tions to the court of Petersburgh, and those relations are now 
drawn more closely by treaties and family alliances. Even in 
the early wars of Catharine against the Turks, the wise and dar- 
ing Frederick condescended to pay subsidies for the prosecution 
of it, and did not refuse the assistance, which was to advance 
successes, remotely injurious to himself. The aspect in which 
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even Frederick deemed it impolitic to present himself, will not. 
be assumed by his successors. Nay, it is on record, that Frede- 
rick acted, in his expressions of favour to Russia, against his own 
convictions, and secretly strove to excite at Constantinople, a 
sensation, which he afterwards was compelled to deny, adding 
to his denial, the meanness of punishing the fidelity of his own 
agent. 

OWe hardly take up a newspaper, without accounts of repre- 
sentations made to the Russian cabinet, of the renewed activity 
of the diplomatists, of the doubly foreboded interference of other 
powers. All these intimations may prove the anxiety of other 
powers; but if any rule for future contingencies can be deduced 
from past transactions, the efforts of other cabinets to influence 
Russia, will uniformly be resisted. It is no new affair for Eng- 
land and France to offer their kind mediation in adjusting the 
articles of peace between the two empires. But under what aus- 
pices, let us demand, did the Russians close the treaty of Kain- 
ardgi? And who was the mediator in the peace of Jassy? In the 
latter instance, terms were made by others for Austria, but Rus- 
sia dictated her own, though a British fleet was sent to give en- 
ergy to the appeal of British diplomacy, and Pitt himself was 
at the helm. In fine, if foreign ministers are to have any agency 
in forwarding a present cessation of arms, it will be, we venture 


to predict, by seducing the Turks to acquiescence in some of the 
most weighty demands of Nicholas, and not by intimidating the 
invaders. 
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&e.——Lybian chain, 16—village of 
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Luxor, 17—palace of Karnac, 18— 
extent of Thebes, 19—never sur- 
rounded with a wall, 21—catacombs, 
22—adventures of two travellers in, 
24, 25—architectural ornaments in, 
26, 27—tomb of Ramses Meiamoun, 
28—of Osymandyas, 29-31—statue 
of Memnon, 32—palace of Medinet- 
Abou, 32-35—comparison of the 
buildings of Thebes with those of 
other countries and ages, 35-38— 
temple of Teutyris, 38, &c. 

Evans, Governor, his contest with the 
Pennsylvania legislature, 421. 


F. 


Favier, Colonel), character of, 113. 
Field, Rev. William, his Memoirs of 
Dr. Samuel Parr, reviewed, 222, &c. 
See Parr, Samuel. 
Flint, Timothy, his Condensed Geo- 
graphy and History of the Western 
tates, kc. reviewed, 343, &c. the 
age of travel-writing, 344, 345—some 
account of the author, 346—general 
features of the Mississippi valley, 548 
—climate, 349—diseases, ib.—trees 
and shrubs, 350—cypress tree, ib.— 
sycamore, cottonwood, magnolia, 
grape, 351—rivers, 352—aborigines, 
26.—national character, 353—histori- 
cal character of the work, 354—set- 
tlement of the western country, 556. 


G. 


Geddes, Dr. his dispute with Horne 
Tooke, 402. 

Good, John Mason, his Book of Nature, 
notice of, 118. 

Gordon, Thomas F. his history of Penn- 
ee ania, reviewed, 408-457. See 

Zennsylvania. 

Graham, Catherine Macauley, account 
of, 455. 

Graham, (J. A.) LL.D. his Memoirs 
of John Horne Tooke, Esq. &c. re- 
viewed, 388, &c. See Toole, Jolin 
Horne. 

Gray, Lady Jane, notice of, 440. 

Greek Revolution 99, &c. state of Greece, 
99, 100—breaking out of the revo- 
jution, and the secret society called 
the Hetaria, 101—Alexander Ipse- 
lanti’s unsuccessful commencement 
of hostilities, 102—-character of De- 
metrius Ipselanti, 103—of Colocotro- 
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ni, ib.—of Alexander Mavrocordato, 
104—Declaration of Independence, 
105—opposition to the Greek cause 
by Russia, Austria and Britain, 105— 

_ address of the general government, 
fate of Scio, and character of Kanaris, 
106—destruction of Ipsara, 107, 108 
—excesses by the Greeks and Turks, 
109-——-romantic attempt on Candia by 
Demetrius Calliergi, 109, 110—cha- 
racter of Ulysses and capture of his 
cavern, 111—characters of Reynaud 
de St, John Angely and Colonel Fa- 
vier, 113—expedition against Negro- 
pont, 7b.—impositions practised on 
Greece, 114—Lord Cochrane, ib.— 
General Church, i/.—fall of Missolon- 
ghi, 115—character of Colonel Mil- 
ler’s work on Greece, ib.—present 
state of Greece, 117. 

Gymnastique Médicale, par Ch. Londe, 
notice of, 118. 


H. 


Hall, Jolin, his translation of Milton’s 
Familiar Letters, reviewed, 301, &c. 
See Milton, John. 

Hamilton, Alexander, his definition of 
Liberty of the Press, 77. 

Hardwicke, Lord, on Law of Libel in 
1735, 73. 

Hays, Mary, her Female Biography, &c. 
reviewed, 438-473. See Biography 
(Female.) 

Heeren, A. H. L. his History of the 
states of Antiquity, reviewed, 85, &c. 
—his History of the Political System 
of Europe, &c. ib. See History.—His 
criticism of Nicbuhr’s Roman History, 
91. 

Hegel, Professor, his theory of the 
knowledge of future events, 94. 

Hetaria, secret society of, 101. 

History, want of independence in his- 
torical works, 87—principles of truth 
predominant in Heeren’s works, ib. 
—Scott’s essay on the French revo- 
lution, 89—the future historian of the 
United States will be more embar- 


rassed by the superabundance of ma- 
terials, than scarcity, _1b.—false 


colouring given by sectarians in ec- 
clesiastical history, 90—love of coun- 
try improperly biases many historians, 
i.—predisposition in some historians 
to exalt antiquity—in others to re- 
verse it, i2.—the works of Heeren 
free from these objections, ib.—his 
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criticism on Niebuhr’s Roman His- 
tory, i.—impropriety of historians 
calculating on the future, and cau- 
tiousness of Heeren in this respect, 
92—prevailing tendency in histori- 
ans to trace the designs of Providence, 
93—Professor Hegel’s theory of his- 
tory, 94—duties of the historian, 95 
—commendation of Heeren, 96. 

Holt, Francis Ludlow, Esq. his Law of 
Libel, notice of, 71-85, 

Horneman, a German, explores Africa 
under the disguise of a Mahometan, 
275. 

Hosack, David, M.D. F. R. S. bis Me- 
moir of De Witt Clinton, reviewed, 
473, &c. See Clinton, De Witt. 

Houghton, Major, missionary of the 
African Association, 271. 

Howe, Dr. Samuel J., his Historical 
Sketch of the Greek Revolution, 99, 
&e. See Greek Revolution. 

Huygens, theory of the earth of, 328. 


1. 


Jpsara, destruction of, 107. 

i, Alexander, his unsuccessful 
commencement of hostilities in 
Greece, 102. 

I t, Demetrius, character of, 103. 

rving, Washington, his Conquest of 

Granada, revieved, 190, &c. See 
Conquest of Granada. 


J. 


Johnson, Dr. Samuel, parallel between 
him and Dr. Samuel Parr, 243. 

Johnstone, Dr. John, his Works and Me- 
moirs of Dr. Parr, reviewed, 220, &c. 
See Parr, Satmucl. 

Jones, Sir William, remarks of, to Dr. 
Parr on his bad penmanship, 232. 


K. 


Kanaris, character of, 106. 
Karnac, palace of, description of the 


ruins of, 18. 
Katunga, description of the town of, 
290, 
L. 


Laing, Major, his observations on his 


first visit to Africa, 283—second, 
298—death, 299. 
inn M. Le Marquis de, his Traité 
e Mecanique Celeste, reviewed. 
See Astronomy of Laplace. 

La Roche, (R.) M.D. and Dr. John Bell, 
their translation of Broussais’ Physi- 
ology, notice of, 118. 

Ledyard, the traveller, first missionary 
ot the African Association, 270. 

Libel, Law of, 71, &c.—advantage of 
Pennsylvania Law of Libel over 
England, 72—truth should be admit- 
ted for the purpose of ascertaining 
the intention of the publisher, 73— 
LordHardwicke’s opinion in 1735, ib. 
—Kex vs. Betterton, 74—Mr. Broug- 
ham’s bill proposing important 
changes in, b.—report of French 
chamber of Peers in 1818, ib.—when 
the intention is not criminal no action 
should lie, curious case of, cited in 
Brooks vs. Montague, 75—law of, in 
Delaware, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, similar to 
Pennsylvania, ib.—act of New-York 
of 1805, ib.—statute of Massachu- 
setts of 1827, 76—A. Hamilton’s de- 
finition of the liberty of the press, 
77—case of The people vs. Croswell, 
ib.—present system examined, 78- 
84—F. L. Holt on Law of Libel, no- 
tice of, 85. 

Lucas, missionary of the African Asso- 
ciation, 270. 

Luaxor, village of, description of ruins 
of, 17. 

Lylian chain, ruins in the neighbour- 
hood of, 16. 


M. 


Macauley, Alexander, his services to 
the governments of Popayan and 
Quito, 58, 59—his death, 59. 

Maintenon, Madame de, sketch of prin- 
cipal events in the life of, 459-464, 

Mansfield, Lord, attack on by Horne 
Tooke, 392. 

Mavrocordato, character of, 104. 


Maxwell, exploration of the river Con- 
go by, 274. 

M‘Cord, D. J. his Reports of Chancery 
Cases in South Carolina, &c. review- 
ed, 358, &c. 

Medinet-Abou, palace of, description of, 
32-35. 

Memnon, statue of, 32. 
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Memnonium, the, its materials used in 
the manufacture of lime, 8. 

Miller, Col. Jonathan P., his Condition 
of Greece in 1827-8, reviewed, 99, 
&e. See Greek Revolution. 

Milton, John, Letters of, translated by 
John Hall, reviewed, 301, &c.—his 
classical attainments, 302,—epitaph 
on W. Shakspeare, 303—his travels 
and learned acquaintances on the 
continent, 304, 305—his Defensio Se- 
cunda, 306—his blindness, 307—his 
letters selected for their elegant Lati- 
nity, 308—his tribute to Diodati, 7d. 
—his observations on the importance 
of philology, 309—commendation of 
Hall’s translation, ib. 

ee valley, general features of, 

48. 

Missolonghi, fall of, 115. 

Monaldeschi, Marquis, his assassination 
by order of Christina ex-queen of 
Sweden, 450. 

Morillo, general, his atrocities in San- 
ta Fé, 69, 70. 


N. 


Narifo, Antonio, character and career 
of, 63-67. 

Negropont, expedition against, 113, 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his theory of the 
earth, 327—discoveries preparatory 
to his investigations, 339—conse- 
quences of his theory, 343—some 
particulars concerning him, 341, 342. 


0. 


“symandyas, description of the tomb 
of, 29-31. 


P. 


Packington, Dorothy Lady, her Whole 
Duty of Man, notice of, 453. 

Park, Mungo, his first exploration in 
Africa, 271—second, 276. 

Parr, Dr. Samuel, Memoirs of, &c. by 
the Rev. Wm. Field, and Works of, 
with Memoirs of, &c., by John John- 
stone, M. D., reviewed, 222, &c.— 
classical attainments of Parr, the 
cause of his celebrity, 226—birth, 
&c., 227—commences teaching and 
marries, 228—his system of disci- 
pline, 229,—debat as a politician, 
230—receives the degree of doctor 


Index. 


of laws, 231—his bad penmanship, 
232—remarks on education, ib.—his 
party writings adverse to his clerical 
advancement, 235—coincidence be- 
tween his sentiments and those of 
President Stiles, ib.—instance of his 
generous placableness, 237—his ge- 
nerosity, 238—his library, 239—pre- 
faces to Bellendenus and Warbur- 
ton’s tracts, 241—interview with Dr. 
S. Johnson, 242—parallel between 
them, 243—Parr a strenuous advo- 
cate for queen Caroline, 245—his 
efforts for the reformation of the Pe- 
nal Code, 247—his personal habits, 
248—anecdotes, 249-251—his libe- 
rality in relation to Hurd, 253—his 
domestic affairs, 254. 

Penn, William, his settlement of Penn- 
sylvania. See Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania, Proud’s History of, no- 
tice of, 408—Professor Ebeling’s, 
409—Historical Society of, ib.— 
Penn Society, ib.—Gordon’s History 
of, 410-437—commendation of this 
work, 411—first visits to the Dela- 
ware, 412—conflicting claims, ib.— 
party from Connecticut bound to the 
Delaware arrested by governor Kieft 
in New-York, 413—Penn’s colony 
cordially received by the Swedes, 
414—character of the first settlers, 
ib—provisions of the constitution of 
1682, 415—provisions of its succes- 
sor the next year, 416—of constitu- 
tion of 1696, 417—of 1701, 16.—le- 
gislative history prior to the revolu- 
tion, 418, &c.—expulsion and resti- 
tution of Jchn Bridges, Ny the as- 
sembly, 419—Simon Irons fined, 420 
—James Brown expelled the house 
on suspicion of piracy, ib.—Patrick 
Robinson rendered ineligible to of- 
fice in the province, ¥b.—contest be- 
tween governor Evans and the as- 
sembly, 421—codification of laws, 
422—the great law, ib.—laws on na- 
turalization and slavery; excise on 
negroes and liquors; Indian slaves, 
423—religious rights inviolable in 
primitive Pennsylvania, 424—simpli- 
city of conveyance, &c. in laws of 
property, 425, 426—imprisonment 
for debt, 427—Penn no admirer of 
lawyers, 428—Mordaunt, earl of Pe- 
terborough’s account of Pennsylva- 
nia, 429—court of chancery esta- 
blished under governor Keith, 430— 
non-resistance of the Society of 
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Friends, 481-4338—perpetual bicker- 
ings between proprietaries and the 
assemblies, 434—extract from Dr. 
Franklin, 435—trade, &c., 436— 
dunkards, i. 

Peterborough, earl of, his account of 
Pennsylvania, 429. 

Proud, Robert, his History of Pennsyl- 
vania, notice of, 408. 


R. 


Ramses Meiamoun, tomb of, 28. 

Representatives, right of instruction to, 
41—Mr. Burke’s argument against, 
42, 43—the right denied by Judge 
Brackenridge, 44—by Dr. Thomas 
Cooper, tb.—his reasoning examined, 
and the right denied, 45-50. 

Restrepo, Jose Manuel, his History of 
the Revolution in Columbia, &c., 50, 
&c.—his opportunities the best pos- 
sible for obtaining correct information, 
ib.—causes which led to the revolu- 
tion in Venezuela and New-Granada, 
52-54—circumstances which operat- 
ed to retard the struggles of the co- 
lonies, 55, 56—conflicting claims of 
territory, 55—want of union in their 
decjarations, 56—extracts from the 
Declaration of Independence of Cun- 
dinamarca,i5.—services of Alexander 
Macauley, a North American, to the 
government of Popayan, 58—to Qui- 
to, 59—his death, ib.—inaptitude of 
the federal constitution for the peo- 
ple of South America, 60—project 
of centralizing the departments of 
war and treasury defeated, 61—cha- 
racter of Dr. Camilo Torres, 62— 
when Cundinamarca acceded to the 
Union, the executive authority vest- 
ed in a triumvirate of which our au- 
thor was one, ib.—on Morillo’s inva- 
sion, the executive authority vested 
in Torres, ib.—his resignation and 
execution, 63—career of Antonio 
Nariio, 63-67—Morillo’s atrocities 
in Santa Fé, 69, 70—affecting in- 
stance of female fortitude, 70. 

Retz, Dutchess of, notice of, 441. 

Riley, Captain, his narrative of the 
journey of Sidi Hamet, 279. 

Ritchie, exploration in Africa by, 282. 

Roland, Madame, her qualifications and 
studies, 465—marriage and important 
services to her husband, 467—her im- 
prisonment and execution, 468. 
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Roper, Margaret, notice of, 453. 

Russel, Lady Elizabeth, notice of, 453. 

Russia,—origin of the Russian nation 
involved in obscurity, 495—period 
when it first appeared in authentic 
history, 496—chronicles of Nestor 
tb.—republic of Novgorod, 497— 
foundation of the empire laid by 
Rurik, 498—Russia a connecting 
link between ancient and modern his- 
tory, 499—future prospects of this 
stupendous empire, 500-506. 


S. 


Schurman, Anne Maria, essay by, on 
the equality of the sexes, 439. 

Scio, fate of, 106. 

Scudery, Madeleine de, account of, 445 
—anecdote of, and her brother, 444. 

Seymour, Anne, Margaret, and Jane, 
notice of, 453. 

Sta¢l, Madame de, account of, 460- 
464. 

Stone, Col. William, his account of the 
removal of De Witt Clinton from be- 
ing a canal commissioner, 480, 481. 


T. 


Teutyris, temple of, ruins of, 38. 

Thebes, plain of, description of the 
ruins of, 14~35—comparison of its 
buildings with those of other coun- 
tries and ages, 35-38. 

Tooke, John Horne, Esq., Memoirs of, 
&e., by J. A. Graham, LL. D. re- 
viewed, 388, &c.—Graham’s reasons 
for supposing Tooke to be Junius, 
388—reviewer’s hypothesis, 389— 
birth and early education of Horne 
Tooke, 390—his frugality whilst stu- 
dying law, 391—admitted to orders, 
i.—becomes a politician, 7b.—writes 
a pamphlet against Lord Mansfield, 
392—acquaintance with Wilkes, id. 
—furnishes the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don with an answer to the King, 393 
—second conflict with Mansfield, id, 
—contest with Wilkes, 394—victory 
over the house of commons, 395— 
attacks Junius, #.—curious mode of 
saving his friend’s estate, 396—im- 
prisoned for his remarks on the bat- 
tle of Lexington, 398—is refused a 
gown, tb.— issues first volume of Di- 
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son and acquitted, 399—sent to the 

house of commons from Old Sarum, U/ysses, character of, and capture of his 
400—dispute with Dr. Geddes, 402 cavern, 111. 

—his opinion of Shakspeare, Bacon, United States, View of, &c., by William 
Milton, and Locke, 403—of Swift Darby, reviewed, 143, &c. See Dar- 
and Jefferson, 404—Paine, 405— by, William, &c. 

anecdote of his humour, ib.—de- 

— his papers, 406—his death, w. 


Torres, Dr. Camilo, character of, 62. Weston, Elizabeth Jane, notice of, 453. 
Troglodytes, the early Egyptians, 6. Wilkes, John, his contest with Horne 
Tuckey, Captain, hisexamination ofthe | Tooke, 394. 

river Congo, 281. Wollstonecraft, Mary, a plagiary, 438. 











